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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Diana Bourne, the beautiful young mistress of the village school at Wedbury, lives in a tiny cottage 
with her aunt, Mrs. Burton, who is evidently in possession of some secret regarding Diana’s parentage. 
While out riding, Diana finds a highwayman belaboring a horseman. She rushes at the assailant, which 
gives the other man a chance to save himself. She takes the latter (who is Lord Dalesford, over whose 
house financial ruin is impending) to her cottage and staunches the wounds. The next day she learns from 
a London lawyer that she is the heiress to a large fortune, left by her father whom she had supposed dead. 
She and her aunt, after traveling on the Continent, take a beautiful country seat in Berkshire. Here she 
again meets Lord Dalesford, who does not at first recognize her—also, his cousin, Lady Mabel. Diana goes 


much into society, and sees Dalesford constantly. He finally recognizes her. 
enemies, and he can think of no one save Desmond March, a disreputable cousin. 
How large Diana’s fortune really is has been kept a secret. 


gradually falling in love. 


She questions him as to his 
Dalesford and Diana are 





CHAPTER IX. 


HE afternoon of the school treat 
arrived, and not only Diana, but 
all her friends, including the 

servants at Rivermead, were in a state 
of wild excitement. If they had been 
going to féte a party of royalties they 
could not have thrown themselves into 
the affair with greater enthusiasm. The 
piles of buns and cakes, the pots of jam, 
the scores of dolls for the girls, and the 
balls and tops—they were “in” just then 
—for the boys, were discussed, counted, 
arranged in the methodical order in- 
sisted upon by the mistress of the feast, 
Diana, who ‘superintended everything 
and worked her willing slaves unmerci- 
fully. 

The excitement extended to Short- 
ledge, and was caught by even Lady 
Selina, who for days beforehand had 
driven to and from the village with 


Tubby on her lap yapping at everything 
and everybody, and adding to the con- 
fusion. 

“The place is quite stirred up since 
Diana came,” said Mabel, to whom it 
was “Diana” now. “She has awak- 
ened Sleepy Hollow. I declare we’re all 
changed; we’ve all been made to move 
ourselves. And some of us are im- 
proved. Vane, for instance g 

“You leave your elders alone, my 
sweet child,’ remarked Vane, who was 
seated on the balustrade of the terrace 
smoking a cigarette. 

“Vane is not half so slack—and, oh, 
think, Aunt Selina, how beastly lazy he 
used to be——” 

“Beastly is not a word that should be 
used by a lady, Mabel,” rebuked Lady 
Selina. 

“Sorry, aunt; I caught it of that Sel- 
by boy. But it’s true. And he’s ever so 
much more polite and attentive-——” 
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“The Selby boy?” asked Vane, inno- 


cently. “Yes; I’ve noticed his ‘atten- 
tions.’ ” 
“No, you. Nothing could make Ber- 


tie Selby polite. But I suppose you'll 
draw the line at tea fights, Vane? 
You'll go up to town and come back 
when all the work’s done, and say how 
fagged you are. So like a man!” 

But, marvelous to relate, just after 
the proceedings had commenced, when 
the tables were laid and the forms set, 
and the children were all agog with ex- 
citement, laughing, jumping, jostling as 
children will do in their delighted mo- 
ments, and Diana was going from one 
table to another with plates of buns and 
cake in her hand, she heard a deep but 
nobly resigned voice at her elbow say: 

“Anything I can do, Miss Bourne?” 

The color rose to her face and she 
hastened to excuse its presence by ex- 
claiming with simulated petulance: 

“How you startled me! Good gra- 
cious, no! What did you imagine you 
could do? But it’s very good of you 
to come and offer your services, all the 
same, Lord Dalesford !” 

“Thank you,” he responded. “Yes; 
I admit that I feel rather out of place 
at a school treat; and I can’t think what 
induced me to come. Do you think it’s 
softening of the brain?” 

“Tt can’t be that, Vane,” interjected 
Mabel, who also bore her burden of 
plates. “You’ve got to have brains to 
soften, you know.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to this 
young person’s impertinence, Miss 
Bourne,” he said; “but, now I’m here, 
take pity on me and let me carry some- 
thing.” 

“He'll drop it if you do,” Mabel as- 
serted. “He always upsets the tea if he 
attempts to carry a cup at home; and 
he’ll be worse out here.” 

“Perhaps you'll be so kind as to see 
that the children get into their places 
without crowding, Lord Dalesford ?” 
suggested Diana. 

“Certainly,” he said; but he stood 
with his hands thrust into his pockets 
and his eyes fixed on Diana as she 
moved swiftly, easily, to and fro; her 
presence accompanied, as it seemed to 
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him, by a halo of sunshine; and it was 
not until the bell rang that he woke up, 
helped by a push from Mabel, and be- 
gan to marshal the children to their 
places. His way of doing it was scarce- 
ly regular; though it proved effective 
enough. 

“Now, youngsters, no crowding!” he 
said, with that air of comradeship 
which children are so quick and so de- 
lighted to recognize. “Girls sit oppo- 
site the cake, boys opposite the bread 
and butter—else the girls will have no 
cake. Been a boy myself, and I know. 
Here, young man, you want a hand. Up 
with you!” as he helped one of the 
smallest urchins into his place. 

Mr. Selby said grace, the feast be- 
gan, and the ladies and gentlemen who 
were ministering to the wants of the 
children—who ate as if they had not 
seen food for weeks—were kept hard at 
it. Now, it was noticeable that Mabel 
and Bertie worked in double harness, 
and that wherever Diana happened to 
be—and she seemed to be in several 
places at once—Dalesford was sure to 
be close to her elbow. He was not of 
much use at this part of the proceed- 
ings, and once in lifting a kettle he near- 
ly succeeded in scalding himself and sev- 
eral other persons; but he appeared to 
be perfectly happy, and wherever he 
went the children looked up at him with 
a smile; for that easy-go-lucky way of 
his won all their hearts, especially the 
girls. 

“You don’t think any of them will— 
explode?” he asked Diana, with mock 
anxiety. “I’ve got my eye on one or 
two cases that threaten to be fatal. That 
boy there, for instance, has eaten enough 
for a carter, and has drunk eight cups 
of tea.” 

Diana laughed. How happy she was! 
Happier than she had ever been at any 
other school treat ; but then, she assured . 
herself, no other had ever been so suc- 
cessful as this! 

“Oh, no; he’s all right. Do please see 
that they have enough.” 

“Oh, all right,” he responded. “But 
mind, you take all the risks! It’s your 
show, remember. Now, my little man, 
try another piece of cake. What, no? 
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Oh, yes, you can. You stand up, and 
see. What! as bad even as that? And 
now what do you do with ’em?” he 
asked, going back to Diana’s side. “Let 
‘em lie on the grass and recover?” 
“Oh, dear, no!” she replied, her eyes 
all alight with joy, her lips parted with 
what Dalesford thought an angelic 
smile. “They are going to play now.” 
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I didn’t, indeed,” she broke off, swiftly, 
as he looked round for a rope. 

“Oh, in for a penny, in for a pound,” 
he said, with an air of resignation. “I 
ought to be thankful that I’m not ex- 
pected to skip. What’s that fool of a 
boy doing?” 

That fool of a boy was Bertie, who 
was having his pocket handkerchief tied 





The man turned his head and saw himself ref! cted in a dingy pier glass. 


Dalesford groaned. “You wouldn’t 
be so cruel!” 

“Yes. They are going to have skip- 
ping ropes——” 

“Tt sounds like sudden death 

“And rounders and cricket. And— 
and—I’m afraid the tiny ones will want 
kiss-in-the-ring.” 

“Thank Heaven that no one even with 
the grossest flattery could call me a 
tiny one!” he said. “What shall I do?” 

“You can hold a skipping rope. No, 
no! I didn’t mean it, Lord Dalesford; 








over his eyes that he might be the first 
victim in blind man’s buff ; and who was 
“swung off” by mischievous Mabel with 
a heartiness that sent him literally spin- 
ning. 

“Let me see, what shall I do?” mur- 
mured Diana, looking round eagerly. 

“You will hold the other end of this 
absurd rope,” said Dalesford, firmly. 

“Oh, must 1? Well! Not all at once, 
dears!’ for the children all wanted to 
skip over the rope held by dear Miss 
Diana and his lordship. ‘““Two—well, | 
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three at a time. Oh, swing it faster, 
please, Lord Dalesford; this isn’t near- 
ly fast enough, is it, children?” 

It was at this moment that a carriage 
came along the road by the green. It 
was bringing Lord Wrayborough from 
the station on his visit to Shortledge—a 
visit that had been postponed from day 
to day because it was always impossible 
to keep the earl to a date. Lady Selina 
had left word with the butler that if his 
lordship’s telegram announcing his com- 
ing should arrive while she was out, it 
should be opened and the carriage sent 
for him. 

Hence it was that, all unsuspecting, 
his lordship was being driven past the 
green swarming with children shouting 
and yelling as if their lives depended 
on it. 

The earl leaned forward in the car- 
riage and surveyed the scene through 
his eyeglasses with a smile of wonder 
and satisfaction—and thankfulness that 
he was not in their midst. But sudden- 


ly he descried Lady Selina seated on a 


form, with Tubby—still yapping—on 
her lap, and his smile broadened to one 
of cynical amusement. Then, still more 
suddenly, the smile gave place to a 
stare of wonder and amazement. 

Could that be Vane at the end of that 
skipping rope? Impossible! Vane at a 
school treat! And yet—yes, it was 
Vane! The eyeglasses dropped from his 
nose and he sank back with something 
between a sigh and a groan. 

“The boy’s gone mad!” he said to 
himself. 

Then he snatched up his glasses again 
and scanned the figure at the other end 
of the rope; and, as he looked, the smile 
which had begun to reappear died out 
suddenly and his eyes grew keen and 
his brows rose. 

“Ah, yes, I see!” he muttered. “Yes; 
mad indeed !” 

“Shall I stop, my lord?” asked the 
footman. “Lady Selina is there.” 

“No, no!” replied the earl, grimly. 
“I fear I should be de trop. Stay, stop 
for one moment, just by the post there. 
One moment only, please; then drive 
on.” 

At the spot he had indicated he knew 
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that he could see the face of the young 
lady distinctly. He did see it, looked 
long and keenly at it; then, as he mo- 
tioned them to drive on, he fell back 
and murmured with a chuckle: 

“By Jove, he’s got a good excuse for 
his madness !” 

“Good gracious, there’s Edward!’ 
exclaimed Lady Selina, who caught 
sight of him as the carriage drove off ; 
and, with Tubby under her arm, she 
hurried up to Dalesford. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Vane, your father has arrived— 
there he is! You must come!” 

“Sorry! Couldn’t possibly,” he re- 
turned, regretfully. “Couldn’t leave 
Miss Bourne. She’d be torn to pieces 
by these young savages—they’ve lured 
her on to ‘touch.’ You go, Aunt Se- 
lina, and tell him I’m engaged in pre- 
serving an amiable young lady with a 
monomania for spoiling children,” he 
added, coolly; and, without waiting for 
her remonstrances, he went after Diana, 
who, indeed, appeared to be in the kind 
of peril he had intimated. 

“Excuse me,” he said, after they had 
been martyred for some time, and she 
paused, breathless, but laughing and 
happy. “Isn’t there something about 
the laborers being worthy of their hire? 
Isn’t there any tea left for the victims 
who have been butchered to make this 
Roman holiday ?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I am so 
sorry !’’ she exclaimed, remorsefully. “I 
forgot! I’ll get you some!” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” he 
declared. “Strange and incredible as it 
may seem, I wasn’t on this solitary oc- 
casion thinking of myself, but of you. 
I’ve been under your orders all the af- 
ternoon; now it’s my turn. You'll sit 
under that tree, away from this ravag- 
ing horde, and I'll bring you some tea 
and—things.” 

“Oh, must I?” she said, wistfully. 

“That’s it,” he retorted. “You must.” 

He brought some “tea and things,” 
and found her vainly trying to smooth 
her ruffled hair and set her hat straight ; 
and her delicious unconsciousness of 
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this new phase of her beauty made his 
heart leap so tempestuously that his 
hand shook as he deposited the tray at 
her feet. 

“No, no; I'll pour it out,” he said. 
“You shan’t do a thing. Why, you 
must be tired to death. Hold hard a 
moment!” He got a cushion and placed 
it against the tree. “Now lean back. 
How’s that, umpire ?” 

“Tt is delicious!’ she said. 
tired BS 

“Oh, no, why should you be!” he in- 
quired, with savage irony. 

“But it’s nice to rest. How kind of 
you to think of me, Lord Dalesford! 
But, indeed, you have been more than 
kind all the afternoon. And—and it 
must be so strange to you. You can’t 
like it . 

“TI do not picture heaven as an eter- 
nity of school treats, no,” he said, as he 
poured out the tea. “Sugar?” 

“And it is all the more kind and un- 
selfish of you. I can’t think why you 
have done it,” she added, innocently, 
“How 


“I’m not 


and more to herself than him. 
one misjudges people!” 


“Meaning me? Thank you very 
much,” he retorted, blandly. “I myself 
suggested softening of, the brain—but 
it’s softening of the heart. Miss Bourne 
—Diana—don’t you know, can’t you 
guess, why——” For the first time in 
his life his voice faltered, his slow, as- 
sured fluency, his composure, deserted 
him; for her eyes met his with a sweet 
wonder that confused, bewildered and 
awed him. “Oh, don’t you know? Can’t 
you see that I’d de anything, go any- 
where, to be near you; that I’m not 
happy. when I’m away from you; that 
I count the hours, the minutes that keep 
me from you, because—I love you?” 

She understood at last. Her face 
flamed for a moment, then turned pale, 
and her hand went to her bosom, as if 
her heart had threatened to stop. Over 
her eyes, still fixed on his, flashed the 
swift maiden fear, the swift questions 
of the heart; then her eyes were veiled 
from his eager gaze and the long lashes 
swept her cheek. 

“Are you so surprised, startled?” he 
asked, more gently, pleadingly. “Think! 


Is there scarcely a day that I haven’t 
spent with you. Have not I—the whole 
of me—told you, without so many 
words, that I love you and want you? 
Oh, I can’t—can’t speak as I’d like to 
do. I—I feel like a dumb dog. But— 
but there it is! I love you. Will you 
try and love me? Will you be my wife, 
Diana?” 

Now she must speak.- Silence had 
been a safe refuge until now; but now 
she must speak, must answer him. But 
how should she? Did she love him? 
And—and, oh, was he not the “wild 
Lord Dalesford”—worse, the “wicked 
Lord Dalesford,” unworthy of any girl? 
Alas! for the prudence of virtue, she 
could not dwell on this objection. Did 
she love him? That was the question. 

“Speak to me,” he said, at last, after 
an unendurable silence. 

She raised her eyes. 

“TI—I can’t!” she said, almost pite- 
ously. “I—am trying. But I can’t! I 
—I don’t know. No, I did not guess, 
did not suspect. I—thought it was just 
because you were amused, that—oh, I 
did not think. And I cannot think 
now !” 

He took her hand, but, rising, she 
drew it from his eager grasp. 

“No. Do—do not touch me. 
want to think, to be sure.” 

“Tf you’re only not sure you don’t 
care for me——” he said, catching at 
the straw ; but she shook her head. 

“No. Don’t say any more, Lord 
Dalesford. I—can’t answer you. I 
don’t know. I want to think, to be 
sure,” she repeated, with’a long sigh, as 
of one driven to bay and seeking escape. 

Dalesford was a gentleman as well as 
a lover. He rose and looked at her— 
he was pale and his lips were set 
straightly. 

“T don’t want to badger you,” he said, 
rather grimly. “I'll wait. But not long. 
I couldn't,” desperately. “T’ll give you 
until to-morrow morning. And—and, 
for God’s sake, let it be ‘yes,’ if you 
can, for I feel as if my life were at stake. 
And it is. We'll go back now. No, I 
won’t badger you, Diana!” 

“No,” she said, with a movement of 
her head. “I—I will go alone.” 


— 
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“You shall,” he said; and with an in- 
clination of his head he stood aside to 
let her pass; and watched her, with all 
his heart in his eyes, as she moved away 
from him, leaving him with so keen a 
sense of loss that his heart sank in fear 
and apprehension. 
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ture he was at that moment trembling. 
“The sight of you is the best tonic I 
know. Selina, I have to thank you, no 
doubt, for Vane’s bucolic air of health 
and contentment. Early hours, and the 
soothing charm of your society, to say 
nothing of Mabel’s”—he bowed to that 
young lady with his 





t 








| most delightful air of 
old-world courtesy and 
worship of her sex and 
years. “I really think I 
shali have to remain 
with you for a month at 
least. I’ve always been 
convinced that the air 
of this place is the pur- 








est and most. brac- 
ing’ And so on. 
He talked—he and 


Mabel—all through din- 
ner in so light-hearted, 
careless and bantering a 
tone that no one, not 
even Vane, suspected 
that he was filled with 
dread. 
“Yes, my dear Mabel, 
|| you shall row me on the 
river to-morrow ; and we 
will go and see your 
| new friend, Miss Bourne 
|| — my dear Seiina, Ma- 
bel has talked of no one 
else since I arrived, I as- 
| sure you!—and we will 
| have a good time!” 
Father and son were 
| left alone at last; and 





the earl rose. 

“Shall we have a cig- 
|| arette on the terrace, 
|| Vane?” he suggested, 








Diana raised her eyes with great surprise, and regarded the white 


face with alarm. 


He did not come in to dinner until 
the soup was on the table, and all of 
them—and be sure the earl was in- 
cluded !—noticed how grave and pre- 
occupied he was; but the earl greeted 
him with cheerful light-heartedness. 

“Vane, you are looking fit!” he said, 
as he extended a white, bejeweled hand 
to the son he loved, and for whose fu- 





and he put his arm in 
Vane’s as they moved 
across the room. 

“A touch—just a touch—of gout, I 
think,” he said, apologizing for the ca- 
ress, for caress it was, and was meant 
to be. “May I trouble you for a cig- 
arette? I always like yours so much 
better than my own. So you have taken 
to tea fights, eh, Vane?” he went on, 
as he sank into a chair and looked up at 
his son’s face. “Well, well! There is 


























nothing like change. By the way, that 
was a very beautiful girl you were— 
er—skipping with this afternoon. I 
happened to see her as I drove past. 
That was the Miss Bourne Mabel was 
raving about, of course?” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. ‘We weren’t ex- 
actly skippin ds 

“No, no, my mistake,” said the earl, 
blandly. ‘Who is she, Vane, do you 
know ?” 

“She was the schoolmistress at Wed- 
bury 

“Gad, ves! I thought I remembered 
having seen her. But how does she 
come here, fascinating all our people ?” 

“Her father left her some money,’ 
Vane explained rather shortly. 

“T see. Er—may I ask—much?” 

“Enough to live upon,” said Vane. 

The earl nodded. “Ah, yes. Quite 
so! Very interesting. And—forgive 
me, my dear boy, a father’s interest 
must be my excuse for my seeming im- 
pertinence—but—how far has it gone, 
and—er—how far do you mean it to 
go? Of course I saw you. I—to be 
explicit—I saw your eyes as they rested 
on hers, and mine are quick.” 

“Yes; I know, sir,” said Vane. “How 
far? It rests with her. I love her— 
of course you saw that.” 

“Of course! But—er 

“Tt all rests with her,’ said Vane, 
gravely. “I have asked her to be my 
wife.” 

The earl winced, and his under-lip 
quivered, but he uttered no exclama- 
tion; on the contrary, he said, blandly, 
suavely : 

“Yes. And—may one ask—what did 
the young lady reply ?” 

“She’s to give me my answer to-mor- 
row,” said Vane. 

’“Enough to live upon, I think you 
said,’ remarked the earl, contempla- 
tively. 

Vane nodded. 

“You mean that—that there will be 
trouble, sir?” 

The earl smiled; it was a mirthless— 
indeed, a ghastly—smile. 

“No. I mean that it will be—ruin,” 
he said, ina low voice. “‘No,no! Don’t 
let’s talk it over! I hate—so do you— 
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talking things over. Besides, there’s. a 
chance for us yet.” 

“A chance?” echoed Vane. 

“Yes,” with almost religious fervor. 
“Not much, seeing that you are—who 
and what you are, and that she is the 
daughter of ‘somebody’ who has left 
her ‘enough to live upon.’ But she may 
refuse you. Did you hear Melba when 
you were in town, Vane? Gad, I don’t 
think she was ever in better voice!” 

And he talked of London and the last 
race meeting until they parted; and it 
was not until he was alone and trying 
to sleep that the old man muttered sad- 
] . 


“A poor chance! I wonder how soon 
Starkey can get here to-morrow!” 

The moment he had arrived at Short- 
ledge he had wired for that long-suffer- 
ing gentleman. 


The legislature, with a wisdom that 
does not characterize all its enactments, 
closes all the licensed places of public 
refreshment at one half hour after mid- 
night in London. But this is far too 
early for some folk, and the police, rec- 
ognizing that fact, are consequently 
blind to the existence of sundry un- 
licensed places where a thirsty and hun- 
gry man—thirsty and hungry for “pleas- 
ure” which shall not be limited to 12:30 
P. M.—may procure food and drink 
galore, and a certain amount of doubt- 
ful amusement. : 

Most of these places are to be found 
in the region of Leicester Square, the 
historic square which forms the center 
of the metropolitan gayety. 

Here the electric light sets the dark- 
ness at nought; here it is, indeed, that 
the Great City never sleeps; it is here 
that the rattle of the cab, the song of 
the roysterer, is heard from dewless eve 
to gaunt, unsmiling morn. It is here 
that vice shows its gay and seamy side, 
that the footpad and the unfortunate 
touch elbows with the foolish rich and 


prosperous. 

And it was on this pavement, on the 
night of Vane’s avowal of love for 
Diana, Mr. Desmond March, in com- 
pany with some companions of like 
mind and character, sauntered in search 
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of illicit supper, champagne and amuse- 
ment. It was past two, the clubs had 
closed, and Desmond March was show- 
ing “life’—save the mark!—to the son 
and heir of an historic peerage, a vacu- 
ous youth who regarded his mentor 
and friend as the most charming and 
faithful of guides. i 

The lad was half intoxicated already, 
but Desmond March, though he wore 
his immaculate silk hat on one side and 
walked with a rakish air, was quite and 
dangerously sober ; and, linking his arm 
in the boy’s, he led him to the night 
house at the back of one of the narrow 
lanes off Coventry Street. 

“TI shay, March, old chap, what the 
deuce are you stopping at—hic !—this 
blessed *bacca shop for?” inquired the 
young viscount as Desmond March 
pulled up at the door of a seedy, neg- 
lected looking shop and knocked three 
times at the closed door. 

It was opened very quickly, an evil- 
looking face peered out at them, a sign 
of recognition passed between March 
and its owner, and, the door being 
opened just wide enough to permit them 
to pass, the two gentlemen entered. 

The man who had admitted them had 
disappeared ; but Desmond March lifted 
the lid of the counter and, pushing open 
a door, papered like the wall, went down 
a narrow and stuffy passage into a long 
room half filled with men and women, 
most of the former of whom were in 
evening dress, the women being richly 
attired—some in good taste, but the ma- 
jority in clothes of the loudest and most 
garish vulgarity. 

There were several tables in the 
room, at which some of the company 
were eating badly cooked food served 
in silver-plated dishes and drinking 
champagne of an unknown but vile 
brand; both food and drink costing 
twice and three times the usual amount. 
At other tables card playing was going 
on, games at which the pigeon may lose 
anything the men who are rooking 
him please, and lose quickly. 

A buzz of subdued voices filled the 
room, thick with the heavy fumes of 
cigars, subdued because the farce of a 
visit from the police—who never came 
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—was maintained as part of the fun and 
enjoyment, and every now and then 
there was a buzz of laughter from the 
groups at the supper tables or an angry 
exclamation and an oath from one of 
the players. 

It was a noisome, disreputable place, 
and a forbidding one, notwithstanding 
the rich apparel of its company and the 
costliness of its drink and viands, and 
the glitter of jewels—not all false, by 
the way. But the young viscount felt 
quite grateful to his friend, Desmond 
March, for bringing him there—for was 
he not seeing life ?>—and at once lurched 
up to one of the card tables. 

“Want to play?” said March, genial- 
ly. “All right; but let’s have some sup- 
per first.” The lad wasn’t quite primed 
enough. “Give us something to eat— 
the best you’ve got, Moss,” he said to 
the proprietor, who smiled and bowed 
and rubbed his hands; for Mr. Desmond 
March was one of his most valued pa- 
trons. 

“Yesh, Mishter March! 
shir! And champagne?” 

“Yes. And some brandy,” said Des- 
mond March, with a significant nod. 

While the supper was being prepared 
he linked his arm through the young 
viscount’s and took him round the 
room, nodding to one and another of 
the company and exchanging a word 
with some. And these considered them- 
selves favored by the notice; for Mr. 
Desmond March was somewhat of a 
king among this half foolish, half ruf- 
fianly crew. 

The supper was brought, the lad plied 
with the vile wine and the still viler 
spirits, and when he was “gone” far 
enough, March, with affected reluc- 
tance, permitted himself to be led to a 
card table set apart from the others. 

No one interfered, though the boy 
was evidently drunk, his hair dishev- 
eled, his eyes bloodshot, his lips— 
through which issued spasmodically the 
latest popular song—swollen. This 
tragedy of the pigeon and the rook was 
enacted too often in this room to call for 
comment, much less interference, and 
March and his victim proceeded to play. 

“Jolly nice place, this, March!’ hic- 


Shertainly, 
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coughed the boy. “Much jollier than 
the—hic—club. And you can play as 
long as you like. No beastly—hic— 
closing time!” 

“No, rather not!’ assented March. 
“My deal, I think. Let me see? I won 
that. Yes. And that’s mine, too. What 
luck you have, Wally! But it will 
change, it will change, you'll see.” 

“It'll change, all right enough,” 
echoed the boy. Then with tipsy grav- 
ity he inquired: “I shay, how much do 
I owe you, March? A deuce of a lot, 
I know!” 

“No, not much. Don’t bother about 
the money—here, give me an I O U. 
Can you see?” 

He rose, as he spoke, to turn one of 
the gas brackets on the table; and as 
he did so a newcomer entered the den. 

Now, though he was playing, “en- 
gaged in business,” as one may put it, 
Desmond March had an eye for every- 
one and everything that was going on 
in the room, and he scanned with a cov- 
ert keenness the face of the man who 
had just entered; and a quick change 
came over his own; a light flashed in 
his eyes for an instant, and his lips came 
together with a peculiar twitch. 

This latest visitor was a middle-aged 
man, with a face that belonged to that 
of the laboring class. The mouth was 
coarsely cut, the brows heavy, the eyes 
evasive, half cunning, half timid. His 
thickset figure was like his face, that 
of the lower middle class, and he was 
dressed in a respectable fashion enough, 
but quite unlike most of the fashionable 
men present. In short, the man might 
have been taken for a well-to-do trades- 
man from the provinces, or a pilot who 
had exchanged his rough overalls and 
pea-jacket for his best suit. A com- 
monplace man enough, so commonplace 
that, though several looked up at his 
entrance, no one gave him a second 
glance—not even Mr. Desmond March, 
who studiously kept his eyes on his 
cards. 

The man stood for a moment looking 
round as if he were renewing his famil- 
iarity with the scene; then he went, with 
the heavy step of the man who has 
known physical toil, to the counter for 
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a drink, and, after drinking it slowly, 
loitered, exchanging a banter, as heavy 
as his gait, with the woman at the 
bar; then seemed about to leave. 

But he hesitated, and presently gravi- 
tated to the table where Desmond and 
the lad were playing. 

As he did so, as his eyes fell on Des- 
mond March, he started, his face paled 
and he turned quickly as if about to go. 

But Desmond March, without taking 
his eyes off his cards, and without rais- 
ing or changing the voice in which he 
had been speaking, said slowly: 

“No; don’t go. I know you. Wait 
till I’ve done here. I want to speak to 
you.” 

The man stood biting his thick lips, 
and looking with a frown at the hand- 
some face, with its eyes still fixed on 
the cards, and seemed to hesitate, to re- 
bel; but once again the smooth voice 
said: 

“T know you—knew you the moment 
~ came in. Wait. Your play, Wal- 
ly ga 

The man hesitated a moment, then 
he went slowly to a chair, dropped into 
it, and sat staring uneasily at the door, 
as if he would have escaped even then, 
if he had dared. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Desmond March did not hurry his 
game, did not even glance at the thick- 
set, commonplace man who leaned back 
in the chair and, with a poor attempt 
at ease and nonchalance, waited Mr. 
March’s pleasure. 

Desmond March and his pigeon 
played until the latter could no longer 
see the cards; in fact, collapsed and fell 
across the table; then March leisurely 
put the I O U’s the lad had given him 
into a pocketbook and, dragging Lord 
Wally to his feet, administered a big 
glass of soda water, and led him from 
the room. As they passed the man in 
the chair, March, without looking at 
him, said, cheerfully: 

“Back directly.” 

Having put the lad into a cab and 
told the driver the address—“Better take 
him for a little round first, cabby,” he 
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said, pleasantly. “Here’s a sovereign 
for your fare. Look after him!’— 
March went back to the room, and, 
beckoning to the man, signed to him to 
take the chair Wally had vacated. 

“What will you drink?” he asked. 

“I’m not drinking anything,” replied 
the man, sullenly. “I’ve stayed because 
you asked me to; but I don’t know you, 
sir, and I don’t know what business 
you can have with me.” 

Desmond March nodded to one of the 
waiters. 

“Bring some whisky—out of Mr. 
Moss’ own bottle, please !—and soda wa- 
ter,” he said; then he handed his cigar 
case to the man opposite him and care- 
fully lit a cigar for himself. There was 
in the action so plain an indication of 
conscious power, of superiority, that the 
man, as if hypnotized, lit a cigar, and 
took the drink the waiter placed before 
him. 

“You don’t know me?” said Des- 
mond March, leaning forward and ey- 
ing his companion with a smile of sar- 
donic enjoyment. “My name is March. 
Recall anything ?” 

The man shook his head. 

“Oh, come!’ remonstrated March, 
with a shake of his head. “You knew 
me the moment you came up to the ta- 
ble; and you were going to bolt if I 
hadn’t stopped you. A bad memory is 
a great drawback; I’ve always felt that, 
and cultivated mine. For instance, I 
can go back twelve years—yes; it’s 
twelve years ago—and recall a very 
pleasant visit I made to a friend who 
held an official position under govern- 
ment; in fact, he was the governor of 
Portland convict prison 

The man had his glass halfway to 
his lips, but he arrested the action, and 
put the glass down. His ruddy face 
paled, his thick brows came down, and 
his lips drew together ; but he said noth- 
ing, and kept his eyes fixed on the hand- 
some, smiling face opposite him. 

“A very interesting visit it was,” 
Desmond March went on, in a rumina- 
ting fashion, as if he were pleasantly re- 
calling the time. “Of course, I went 





over the prison and saw a great deal of 
There’s always a pecul- 


the convicts. 
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iar, grewsome charm about prison life 
—to the spectator ; just as there is about 
the morgue and the scaffold. Ever seen 
a man hanged? I have—got in with a 
press ticket. It’s interesting. That 
cigar doesn’t draw, I’m afraid. Take 
another !” 

The man ignored the offer, and Des- 
mond March resumed. 

“One night the whole place was in a 
state of excitement ; usual cause—a con- 
vict had escaped. All the warders— 
guards, do you call them ?—were up in 
arms, the alarm bell was rung, and the 
hue and cry was out in hot pursuit. The 
man had stunned a warder, got into the 
yard and skimmed up a pole—they were 
repairing a roof or something—to the 
outer wall. His name was Garling, 
and he was one of the model prisoners, 
and had earned ever so many good con- 
duct marks ; but he had been playing the 
saint with an object, and was the last 
man likely to be suspected of attempt- 
ing to escape. It looked as if he would 
get clear off, for the pursuit was at a 
loss for a couple of days; but on the 


’ third, if I remember rightly, they found 


him half starved behind a hayrick. An- 
other drink ?” 

He ordered it; but the man took no 
notice of it when it was brought, and 
still kept his eyes fixed on March’s smil- 
ing ones. 

“T was present when the fellow was 
brought in. Poor devil! he had had a 
rough time of it! He was covered with 
mud and blood—one of the guards had 
been obliged to club him over the head, 
for, weak as he was, he had put up a 
fight for it. His clothes were torn, the 
skin hanging to the palms of his hands 
in shreds; and he was half dead with 
exhaustion and disappointment. I had 
a good look at him, of course; and I 
shouldn’t be likely to forget him, even 
if my memory wasn’t as good as it is. 
I can see him now. There he is beside 
you!” he added, with a sharp change of 
tone. 

The man turned his head and saw 
himself reflected in a dingy pier glass. 

Desmond March laughed. 

“Besides, he had an_ identification 
mark—a scar on his left arm. Excuse 
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me, that match has set your sleeve 
alight! Permit me!” 

With an electric swiftness he caught 
the man’s arm, forced back the loose 
sleeve of both jacket and shirt and re- 
vealed a long, vivid scar. The man 
sprang to his feet, his face white as 
death, his eyes glowering under his 
thick brows; but Desmond March 
leaned back and, with a smile, motioned 
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table and regarded his tormentor as if 
he expected some moye questions; and 
he was not disappointed. 

“Twelve years ago,’ said Desmond 
March, as if he were calculating. “You 
had two years to serve when you made 
a bolt for it. I remember, because they 
were surprised at your not waiting, see- 
ing that your time was so nearly out. 
Why didn’t you?” 





“He's in love with a mere nobody—a beautiful young creature.” 


him to be seated again; and the man, 
after a moment or two, sank back into 
the chair. 

“Now we've cleared the way, let us 
be comfortable, Mr. Garling,”” Desmond 
March said, pleasantly. ‘Take your 
drink, light up another cigar and—en- 
joy yourself. What on earth else did 
you come here for?” 

With a shrug of his broad shoul- 
ders and a jerk of his head, Garling 
drank some whisky and lit a fresh 
cigar ; then he leaned his elbows on the 





Garling cleared his throat and smiled 
grimly. 

“The last year, the last month, the 
last day’s the worst to bear,” he said. 

“And you had an extra term, or did 
they let you off easy?” 

“They let me off—easy,” said Garl- 
ing, with dry irony. 

“Let me see, what were you in for? 
Ah, yes, a little affair of a bank, and a 
safe. Why, of course! I remember. 
They used to call you the Ironmonger, 
because you were so good at negotiating 
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safes and strong rooms. That was one 
of the interesting bits of information 
my friend, the governor, gave me. The 
Ironmonger. And it wasn’t your first 
conviction. So they gave you your 
ticket, and you—now, pardon my curi- 
osity, what did you do? Get into trou- 
ble again? Have you just come ‘out’ ?” 
He glanced at the man’s thick, iron- 
gray hair, which was of the ordinary 
length. “Ah, no; I see that you have 
not been in the ‘jug’ lately. What has 
been your game, eh, Garling?’”’ 

Garling’s lids dropped. Then he 
raised them with a curious smile. 

“Tf I was to tell you the truth, you 
wouldn’t believe me,” he said, and the 
smile broadened for a moment, then 
passed and left his face grim again; but 
there was a strange, half mocking ex- 
pression in his eyes. 

“T daré say not,” said Desmond 
March. “That’s the worst of having 
a bad name; you lose your credit and 
may as well be hanged at once, with the 
proverbial dog. Been abroad?” 

“Yes, I have been abroad,” said Garl- 
ing, musingly. Then suddenly he said: 

“And now let me ask you a question 
or two, Mr. March. I drop in here, 
just like any other man might do, for a 
drink, the publics being shut, and I run 
against a person that remembers me, 
and spots me at once. That person is 
a gentleman, a regular swell—though 
he does pass the time rooking a boy— 
a mere boy. No offense, sir ie 

“None at all!’ responded Desmond 
March, cheerfully. “My young friend 
wanted to play; and you can’t disoblige 
a friend, you know.” 

Garling nodded indifferently. “It’s 
no business of mine; but what I’m ask- 
ing myself, and what I want to ask 
you, is—what is your game? Why 
couldn’t you have let me come and go 
without interfering with me? You’re 
a gentleman, Mr. March, a swell, and 
far above a common man like me; why 
did you want to pounce on me and 
throw up in my teeth that I was once 
a lag; in short, what is your game, sir?” 

Desmond March stroked his mus- 
tache and looked at the man through 
half-closed lids. 





“You wouldn’t believe me if I said I 
had none, eh, Garling ?” 

“IT certainly should not!” was the 
prompt assent. 

“And yet it’s the truth,” said Des- 
mond March, with a smile. “When I 
saw you coming in, and looking like a 
respectable tradesman or an engineer 
in a good way of business, I wondered 
who you were, why you’d chosen to 
come to Moss’ little den—the last place 
for a respectable tradesman, you know. 
Then, when I recognized my old friend, 
the convict who had so nearly escaped, 
I thought it might be rather amusing to 
have a chat with you. You see, I’m a 
student of human nature; and you must 
admit that you are a quaint bit of char- 
acter.” 

“T see,” said Garling, with tighten- 
ing lips. “It was sheer wanton devilry, 
eh, sir?” 

Desmond March shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Call it what you like, my friend. 
But—who knows?—I may want you 
some day.” 

“Want me?” 
words resentfully. 

“Yes. I’m a gentleman, as you say; 
but I’m a gentleman who lives by his 
wits—as you have seen. Now, to one 
of my profession, a man of yours is 
sometimes useful. Oh, don’t look so 
black, my dear fellow; I’m not at all 
likely to ask you to exercise your well- 
known skill on a bank or any other 
safe; but there may be several other 
ways in which you can be of service; 
and it is pleasant to know that you can’t 
refuse to serve me, if I require you to 
do so; and that the service will cost me 
nothing or next to nothing.” 

Garling scowled at him watchfully. 

“You’re making a mistake,” he said, 
at last. “You’ve got no hold on me.” 

“No? Let us see. Now, my good 
Garling, you have only just returned to 
England from abroad. How do I 
know? By your hands and face, of 
course. We don’t get that peculiar tan 
in London town, or in any other part of 
England. It was got under a south- 
ern sky, Garling; and it hasn’t had time 
to wear off.” 


The man echoed the 
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Garling gnawed at his lips. 

“You’ve sharp eyes, Mr. March,” he 
remarked. 

“Didn't I tell you I lived by my wits?” 
retorted Desmond March. “Then, 
again, those clothes weren’t made in 
England—they’re foreign or colonial. 
Right again? And now for one more 
guess. Shall I hazard the conjecture 
that you, though a ‘ticket’ man, haven’t 
reported yourself to the police for a 
long, a very long, time?” 

Garling’s lips twitched and he 
glanced round the room apprehensively. 

“Tt’s all right,” Desmond March ob- 
served. “They can’t hear us. And if 
they could, they are most of them too 
drunk to understand,” he added, con- 
temptuously. “Now, if I am right in 
my conjecture, and I see by that ex- 
pressive face of yours, Garling, that I 
am, I ought to do my duty as a good 
citizen, call a policeman directly you 
get into the street, and give you into 
custody. But it’s lucky for you that 
some of us seldom do our duty. No, I 
don’t care a hang whether you report 
yourself at Scotland Yard or not. But 
you shall report yourself to me in- 
stead.” 

With a nod and a smile he drew out 
his dainty pocketbook, extracted a card 
and flicked it across the table. 

“There’s my address. Just look in, 
let us say, every Monday: “ 

Garling took up the card, glanced at 
it, crushed it in his strong hand, and, 
leaning forward, made a gesture as if 
to demand Mr. Desmond March’s par- 
ticular attention. 

“Look here,” he said, his face white, 
his voice thick with emotion. “You 
asked me what I’d been doing. Sup- 
pose, I say suppose, I’d been abroad 
trying to turn over a new leaf, trying 
to earn a decent, honest living, and sup- 
pose I’d succeeded. Do you think that, 
having given the police the slip, got 
rid of the past, I’m going to drop back 
into being the tool, the slave, of the first 
fine gentleman that happens to spot 
me?” 

“That’s exactly the supposition I’m 
acting on, Garling,” responded Des- 
mond March. “Why, man, don’t you 
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see, if you hadn’t been on the square 
for some time past, if you hadn’t a char- 
acter to lose, you’d have told me to go 


to the devil long before this? You’d 
have whined and promised anything, 
everything—and made a bolt for it the 
moment you left me.” 

The man’s deeply lined face worked, 
and he regarded the smiling one of Des- 
mond March as if he were fascinated. 

“Tut, tut! Give me credit for some 
small amount of penetration,’ March 
went on. “It’s just because you are on 
the square, my good fellow, that you 
will do as I order you. You’ve come 
back to England, to dear old London— 
what a charm there is in it for the ex- 
ile, isn’t there? The little village with 
its cheerful pubs, its cabs and its crowds, 
its little places like this of Moss’, its 
lighted streets and its fogs and muds. 
How you chaps, who have to bolt from 
it, pine for it, long for it! Oh, I know! 
And you want to stop here. You’ve 
had enough of foreign parts—they’re 
all beastly, aren’t they? Yes! Here 
you are back again with some money in 
your pocket “ 

The man started slightly and seemed 
to arouse himself from a fit of preoc- 
cupation, in which he had been listening 
only absently to Mr. Desmond March’s 
smooth, soft voice. 

“T’m—I’m a poor man, sir,” he said, 
with his eyes downcast. ’ 

Desmond March laughed. “Just 
enough for a spree, eh? Well, have 
your spree; but don’t forget that if I 
want you I shall require to know where 
to put my hand on you. Call it a whim | 
of mine, if you like; but I’ve a fancy 
for keeping you on the string: es 

Garling’s face darkened and his eyes 
glowered. 

“T’m a bad un to hold!” he said, 
threateningly. : 

Desmond March laughed up at him. 
“T like holding bad uns. What, is it 
closing time, Moss?” to the Jew, who 
came to them, rubbing his hands and 
with a deprecatory smile. “All right. 
An old servant of mine, Moss.” He in- 
dicated Garling by a nod. “Strange to 
meet him here, eh? Yes; we’re going. 
Come along, Edward.” He clapped 
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Garling on the shoulder—and smiled 
covertly as Garling started, as if the 
action recalled unpleasant experiences. 
“Moss likes to keep early hours!” 
Garling walked with him into the 
street. 
“Good-night,” said Desmond March. 


“But, I’m forgetting —you haven't 


given me your address!” 

“Twenty-nine Old Ham Street,” said 
Garling, sullenly. 

“Old Ham Street? Ah, yes, off the 
Tottenham Court Road. A laundress 
of mine used to live there. Nice, quiet 
street; just the place for a respectable 
man. Call me a cab, please.” 

Garling started as if he were unac- 
customed to receiving a curt command, 
and looked angrily at Desmond March 
as he leisurely lit a cigar; but after a 
momentary hesitation he stepped to the 
curb and hailed a hansom, and Desmond 
March got in slowly. Then he nodded 
to the man he had been baiting. 

“Good-night. Don’t forget — Mon- 
day !” 

Garling stood on the curb looking 
after the cab with the passion he had 
been suppressing distorting his every 
feature; his lips writhed, his strong 
hands gripped each other, his massive 
shoulders shook. With an effort he 
controlled himself and pulled out a 
watch—it was a valuable one—looked 
at it and made a mental calculation. 

“T could catch the Continental ex- 
press,” he muttered. “I could get 
away from the hound—curse him! 
What’s he want with me? He’s a 
scoundrel, though he’s a fine gentleman. 
A card-sharping swell. He'll drag me 
back—back—back ! Me who—who——! 
Why, when I think of all I’ve done, all 
I’ve given up—it makes me mad. Why, 
I could laugh!” 

Something like a laugh, a hideous 
travesty of one, did burst from his 
lips. He stood on the edge of the pave- 
ment hesitating for a moment, then with 
a heavy sigh, the sigh of a man who 
has been fortune’s football for so long 
a time that he has learned resignation 
to every decree of fate, however hard, 
he muttered : 

“No, I can’t go—I want to see her; I 





must see her, if it’s only for once. What 
made me come here to-night? It was 
the solitude, the living alone, as drove 
me out for some amusement, anything 
to help me forget, to pass the lagging 
time. No, I can’t go, and I won't.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Diana waited until the school feast 
had broken up; and to the very last 
some of the children clung round her; 
indeed, she carried one child, asleep, in 
her arms to its home, one of the cottages 
on the road to Rivermead; but she had 
moved, and spoken, like a person in 
dreamland. 

Could it be true that Lord Dalesford 
loved her? It had come so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly, that the surprise, the 
shock of his declaration confused and 
bewildered her. 

He loved her! In the midst of the 
din and clamor of the children’s voices 
his words rang in her ears, and in her 
heart; and every now and then she 
stopped short in what she was doing 
and gazed before her, with a scarlet 
blush burning in her cheeks; so that 
the young harpies surrounding her 
stared at her and demanded to be told 
whzt was the matter. 

How well he had spoken, how hand- 
some he had looked, how considerate 
and gentle he had been with her, and 
how patient! He was coming to-mor- 
row. To-morrow—why, that was only 
a few hours ahead! And she would 
have to give him her answer. What 
should she say to him? 

The most important time of her life 
had come; the hour on which all the 
future hung. And her answer? Did 
she love him? 

She did not dare ask herself the ques- 


‘tion until she had reached the solitude 


of her own room; where she sat with 
her hands clasped in her lap, her eyes 
fixed, not on vacancy, but the mental 
vision of his grave, earnest face; and 
she could see it so plainly. 

Lord Dalesford’s wife! Her face 
flamed and her heart beat tumultuously 
with a sense of joy and doubt, and some- 
thing nearly akin to dread. 
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For Lord Dalesford was not the sort 
of man she would have chosen—if she 
had not seen him, if he had not been 
by her side every day, as he had been 
since she came to Rivermead. She 
would have warned any girl friend 
against marrying the man whom the 
world regarded as one of those who 
live the life of indolent ease and selfish 
pleasure. And yet—and yet—why did 
the thought of being his cause her to 
thrill, send a warm current through 
every vein? 

How long she sat pondering, a voice 
in her heart deafening that of prudence, 
of doubt, even of conscience, she did 
not know; but presently there was a 
knock at the door and Mrs. Burton said: 

“The supper is laid. Are you coming 
down, Diana?” 

Diana answered in the affirmative, 
and after bathing her face went down. 
Mrs. Burton had not been to the school 
treat. She had pleaded a headache; 
but it was only an excuse for avoiding 
the function, as she avoided, whenever 
possible, any appearance in public. The 
meal had been laid in the morning 
room, and Diana, as she went to her 
place, paused and, bending down, kissed 
her aunt, who was already seated. 

Mrs. Burton looked up at her quick- 
ly, and noted the rapt expression in 
Diana’s eyes; but she said nothing until 
she had dismissed the maid; then she 
asked : 

“Did it go off successfully, Diana?” 

“Oh, yes,” Diana replied. “Very.” 
She hesitated a moment, then she said 
in a low voice: “Aunt Mary, Lord 
Dalesford has asked me—to be his 
wife.” 

Mrs. Burton laid down her knife and 
fork and looked at the downcast face 
as if she were stupefied. 

“Lord Dalesford—has proposed to 
you!” she gasped, at last, her face white 
and drawn. 

“Ves,” said Diana, in a low voice, 
her eyes still downcast. “He asked me 
this afternoon 5 

Mrs. Burton leaned back, gripping 
her hands under the table. 

“And—and what did you say? You 





refused him, Diana?” She spoke with 
difficulty, her breath coming painfully. 

“No; he is coming to-morrow for my 
answer.” 

“It must be ‘No!’” said Mrs. Burton, 
almost sternly. 

Diana raised her eyes with grave sur- 
prise, and regarded the white face with 
alarm. 

“No? Why, Aunt Mary?” 

“Why?” repeated Mrs. Burton, 
hoarsely. She was silent for a mo- 
ment, her under lip caught in her teeth, 
her hands gripping each other more 
tightly. “It—it isn’t a suitable match 
for you,” she said, thickly. “He is a 
nobleman—the son of an earl—he wiil 
be Lord Wrayborough. And you— 
you” She stopped and her lips 
twitched. 

“Yes, I know,” said Diana, quietly. 
“There is the difference in rank, posi- 
tion ie 

“That’s not the only objection,” Mrs. 
Burton broke in, tremulously. “He is 
not a good man, he belongs to the class 
—oh, Diana, you won’t do it, you won’t 
do it!” Her voice broke to a wail. 
“He’s not worthy of you; he doesn’t 
know what love means; your way of life 
isn’t his; you wouldn’t be happy with 
him. No woman can rely upon a man 
of that sort-——” 

It was an unwise and unfortunate ar- 
gument. Diana’s face that had been 
pale a moment before now grew crim- 
son, and a light came into her eyes 
which her aunt had never before seen 
shining in them. 

“You are unjust, Aunt Mary,” she 
said, in a low voice, but it rang with a 
note of indignation. “You don’t know 
him—you judge him by hearsay. And 
—and—if it were true, it would make 
no difference, it would not influence 
me.” 

“No difference? Would not—— 

“No!” rejoined Diana, her face pale 
again now, but the light burning more 
brightly in her eyes. “If—if I loved 
him, nothing anyone, or the world, 
could say against him would matter. It 
would not matter if—if he were really 
bad!” 
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Mrs. Burton stared at her with pain- 
ful intentness. 

“Are you mad, Diana?” she whis- 
pered. 

Diana was silent for a moment, as if 
she were thinking; then she looked up. 

“No, it would not matter. Where 
her heart goes, there a woman must fol- 
low. She doesn’t wait to ask herself 
whether the man is good, bad or in- 
different; she loves him, and that is 
enough.” She panted a little, as under 
the strain of the emotion that thrilled 
through her words. “For better or for 
worse—ah, yes, that is it!” 

She rose as she spoke and went to 
the window and looked out at the stars 
which were shining through the dusky 
night; and she still saw Vane’s face, 
heard his voice. 

Mrs. Burton sat with lowered head 
and twitching lips; then, with a deep 
sigh of despairful resignation, she said: 

“T can say no more, Diana. You will 
follow your own will, I know; but— 
but—I have warned you!” 

Diana went to her and put her arm 
round her neck. 

“Warned me! Oh, why do you speak 
so sternly ; why do you look on the dark 
side of everything—everything? Oh, 
forgive me, Aunt Mary! I have made 
you unhappy—lI did not mean to do so! 
I know you love me! I did not mean 
to distress you!” 

“No; it’s not you,” said Mrs. Burton, 
almost inaudibly. ‘‘Not you, Diana. It 
is—not your fault. Whatever hap- 
pens She rose and, putting Di- 
ana’s arm from her, went out of the 
room. 

Diana lay awake through the night, 
listening to the striking of the hours by 
the great clock in the turret at Short- 
ledge, the house where Dalesford lay— 
thinking of her, she wondered ? 

Mrs. Burton did not come down to 
breakfast. Diana went up to her room; 
but the door was locked, and in answer 
to Diana’s tender inquiry, Mrs. Burton 
said that she had a headache and wished 
to be left alone. 

With a sigh Diana went down and 
tried to eat some breakfast; but she 
could not; and her eyes strayed to the 
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window and across the lawn to the 
river. How soon would he come? And 
her answer? Oh, her answer! 

Presently she heard the dip of the 
sculls, the boat glided to the landing 
place, and, pale and red by turns, she 
watched him come quickly across the 
lawn. Even in that, moment her heart 
thrilled with pride. How tall and grace- 
ful, how handsome, he was. She had 
never seen anyone like him—and he 
loved her! 

She went through the open window 
to meet him, and he met her eyes raised 
to his for an instant, with an intent, 
questioning gaze. 

“T am here,” he said, in a low voice. 
“No; not the house ” as Diana 
turned. ‘Come into the garden.” 

He did not say “Will you come?” she 
noted. He spoke in the tone of the 
man on the brink of the most moment- 
ous hour in his life. 

They walked side by side, but he 
leading the way, all the same, to a seat 
in the shrubbery overlooking the placid 
river, and with a gesture he motioned 
her to be seated. 

“T have come for my answer, Diana,” 
he said, gravely, quietly, but his eyes 
sought hers with an earnestness and 
eagerness that belied his apparent calm. 
“T love you—but you know that. Will 
you give yourself to me?” 

Diana’s heart throbbed, but she tried 
to still it; to answer the question put so 
masterfully, and yet so gently; but her 
aunt’s words haunted her. 

“Lord Dalesford, have you thought 
—have you considered the difference 
between us, the difference in rank ?” 

He looked at her with faint surprise. 

“What on earth has that to do with 
it?” he asked. 

“Your people ” she said, in a low 
voice. “They will think of it, if you 
have not id 

“Let them think,” he said, calmly, 
even with a smile. “I’m not asking you 
to marry my people. And you do them 
an injustice. Do you think they won’t 
be proud of you, Diana?” 

“Proud of me!” she echoed; but her 
heart glowed at his words, at the tone 
in which they were spoken. 
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“Why, yes!” he said. “Is that your 
only objection? Good heavens!” he 
laughed rather sadly. “I could find 
ever sO many much stronger ones. 
Here’s one of them. I’m not worthy of 
you, no man is; but I the least of all. 
My life His face darkened and 
he bit his lip. “But let the past go. 
Since } met you and loved you, I’ve 
been a different man. It rests with you 
whether I go back to—to that fool’s life 
again or not. You can make of me 
what you will. But you know that, 
too. Dearest”—his voice broke and he 
flung himself beside her and caught her 
hand—“‘don’t hesitate! Have some pity 
on me. It’s life or death for me—this 
answer of yours. Let it be ‘yes,’ Diana, 
let it be ‘yes’! I’m a bad lot, I know; 
but—but His voice failed him 
completely, and he sprang to his feet 
and caught her up to him. “But I love 
you, and I want you! And I'll spend 
the rest of my life in making you hap- 
py. No, no, it must be ‘yes’; I'll not 
take no.” 

She felt his arms tighten round her, 
felt his lips on hers in a passionate kiss ; 
and as they touched hers something 
seemed to go out from her soul to his. 
A moment before she thought that she 
had not known her own heart; “but at 
the touch of his lips she was conquered, 
if the indescribable joy of surrender 
can be called vanquishment. 

With a low cry he pressed her more 
closely to him, and she hid her face on 
his breast. 

“Now, dearest!” he said, with infi- 
nite love, with the tender wistfulness of 
a man’s passion, “tell me now!” 

“Yes!” she murmured, raising her 
face and looking at him through veiled 
eyes. 

“Dearest !”’ he whispered, his voice 
hoarse and trembling. ‘‘I—I can scarce- 
ly believe it. It seems too good luck to 
be true. Diana, give me one kiss, of 
your own accord, so that I may really 
know!” 

It was the first time in her life that 
her lips had ever been raised to meet 
any man’s; and, panting a little, she 
hung her head, longing yet dreading 
to bestow this sign of her heart’s con- 








quest. Then she slowly put her arms 
round his neck, and with her solemn, 
joy-lit eyes gazing into his, kissed him 
on the lips. 


It is such moments as this that trans- 
form this transient world of ours into 
an earthly paradise and make life worth 
living. These two mortals sat side by 
side, hand in hand, rapt in a joy be- 
yond the power of words to describe. 

The man asked himself why Heaven 
had bestowed this angel upon him; the 
woman why this man, this kind of man, 
had bent down to love her, to raise her 
to his heart, his chosen, his mate. 

Time glided by unheeded; the music 
of the river, the singing of the birds, 
the very rustle of the leaves made a 
harmony which sang of love divine, im- 
mortal. All the world lay between their 
hands; as they glanced at each other 
there flowed from their eyes a stream 
of electric sympathy, of mutual under- 
standing, as if each had known the other 
since very childhood, as if they had been 
mated by Divine decree from the be- 
ginning of time; twin souls flying wist- 
fully through space to meet and join 
here in this garden beside the silver 
river, to flow, like it, until they were 
lost in the ocean of death. 

“And you doubted, hesitated, kept me 
in doubt,” he said, at last. 

Diana hung her head, then raised her 
eyes to his. 

“No. I never doubted,” she: said, 
innocently. “I only thought I did. It 
seemed so marvelous, so—so—impossi- 
ble that you—you should love me.” 

He laughed, but not loudly. 

“Do you never look in the glass?” 
he asked. “Don’t you know that you 
are one of the most beautiful wom- 
en 2 





“In your eyes,” she whispered. “Oh, 
I’m glad you think so—glad!” 

“And so—so—good! Good as gold!” 
he said, ina lower voice. “I think that’s 
why I love you, Diana. Jolly name— 
Diana. And it fits you. You weren’t 
easy to get, dearest! But nothing worth 
having is—my treasure!” 

She grew grave in a moment. 
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“That makes me remember—your 
calling me that. Your father fe 

He drew her to him and pressed her 
warm, soft cheek against his. 

“See here, Diana. My father will 
be delighted. He has always wanted 
me to marry. Good Lord! I should have 
done so years ago, if he had had his 
way. And as for you and him, why”— 
he laughed—‘“he simply worships 
beauty, and will make no end of a fuss 
over you. There’s only one thing 
He paused a moment, and looked down 
at her with a smile. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

“Of course,” he responded. 
crets, no concealment between us. 
start on that basis, eh, dearest ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!’ assented Diana. 

“Right. Well, look here; you haven't 
made much of a match of it. You 
might have married a duke—oh, yes, 
you might. If you’d run a season in 
town—Lord, how glad I am you didn’t! 
—there’s no knowing how high you 
might have flown. But you’re my bird 
now, the captive of my bow and spear. 
Where was I? Oh, yes,” he went on 
lightly. “You have done very badly 
in a worldly sense, Diana. For we're 
as poor as Job. Fact!’ as she stared at 
him. “Poorer than Job, for I don’t re- 
member that he was in debt. We are— 
up to our necks. You and I will have 
to economize. It will be love in a cot- 
tage, don’t you know.” 

She looked up at him quickly and 
her lips moved. She was going to tell 
him that she was that hateful thing, a 
millionairess. Hateful? No, blessed! 
For could she not pour her money at his 
feet. A golden sacrifice on the altar 
of love. But she kept back the words. 
It was so sweet to be loved for herself 
alone, that she clung to the flattering 
fact, to the delicious picture of the love 
in a cottage, which his imagination had 
drawn. 

“But we shall get on all right,” he 
said, easily. ‘‘We always have. And 
if we don’t, who cares. Not I!” 

“Nor I!” she whispered, a little guilt- 
ily. She would tell him to-morrow. 

They sat and talked—for even when 
their lips were silent their eyes were 
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eloquent ; and the subject never altered, 
though they rang an endless variation 
on it, until a shadow fell on the path 
before them, and they looked up and 
saw Mrs. Burton. 

She looked white, ill and anxious; 
and Dalesford sprang up with a dash of 
color in his face, a proudful look in his 
eyes. 

-“Mrs. Burton, Diana has promised 
to be my wife,” he said, his hand fast- 
ening in a possessive grasp on Diana’s 
arm. 

Mrs. Burton caught her shawl to her 
bosom and regarded them with a 
strange expression. 

“I—I wish you every happiness,” 
she said. “Are you—coming into 
lunch ?” 

“Are we?” he asked of Diana, who 
stood looking at her aunt entreatingly. 
“Yes? All right!” 


“Mr. Starkey, my lord,” announced 
a footman. 

The earl was seated in the easiest of 
easy-chairs on the terrace at Shortledge, 
the Times, just arrived, on his knee, 
one of Vane’s cigarettes—his father 
would never buy them, so that he might 
have the pleasure of receiving them 
from Vane—between his clean-cut lips. 

“Heaven be thanked! Ask him to 
come here, please.” 

Mr. Starkey, of the anxious counte- 
nance, came through the house to the 
terrace, and the earl held out his hand 
and smiled at him ruefully. 

“T received your telegram in time to 
catch the early train, my lord,” said 
Mr. Starkey. 

“Thanks, thanks! Sorry to incon- 
venience you, my dear fellow! But— 
well, the fat’s in the fire, and there’s the 
devil to pay. Sit down. Have a ciga- 
rette? No, I forgot.” 

“What is wrong?” asked Mr. Stark- 
ey, in the tone of a man who is accus- 
tomed to things going wrong. 

“Everything’s going wrong,” replied 
the earl, with a gesture of his white, 
lady-like hand. “Vane is in love ft 

Mr. Starkey frowned. “Yes? Well, 
my lord, that’s not an uncommon oc- 
currence with the sons of men.” 
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“Yes; but he’s in love with a mere 
nobody. A beautiful young creature, 
I grant you. Oh, very beautiful! One 
of those girls who—who—but I think 
you were never in love, Starkey ?” 

“T’ve not had time, my lord!” said 
Mr. Starkey, grimly. 

“Really? Sorry! I feel for you. 
Well, this young lady is as lovely as a 
—a peri. I’m not surprised at Vane’s 
infatuation. I only caught a glimpse 
of her for a moment or two, and I must 
confess 

Mr. Starkey lifted his silk hat and 
looked into it gloomily. 

“Who is she, my lord?” he asked, in 
a rather tired manner, for he had come 
a long journey. 

“A young lady who has taken a house 
here, on the river side. A—a—I don’t 
want to be offensive—but a mere no- 
body; a young lady who, to quote 
Vane’s own words, was left, by her 
father, also a mere nobody, just enough 
money to live upon. He has proposed 
to her, and has, I take it, gone for her 
answer this morning.” ' 

Mr. Starkey wiped his much-lined 
brow. 

“We are ruined,” he said, at last. 

“Dear, dear me!” murmured the earl, 
sympathetically. “Can anything be 





done? I fear not. You know what 
Vane is!” 
“What is her name?” asked Mr. 


Starkey, in the dull tones of despair. 

“Her name is—is’—the earl pon- 
dered for a moment—“ah, yes; Diana 
Bourne. She was the schoolmistress 
at Wedbury 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Starkey, so 
sharply that the earl started. 

“My dear Starkey! What on earth 
is the matter with you?” For poor 
Starkey was smiling, grinning, from ear 
to ear. 

“Miss Bourne—Miss Diana Bourne! 
My dear Lord Wrayborough! What 
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luck! What—what extraordinary good 
fortune!” 

The earl looked at him as if he feared 
the excellent Mr. Starkey had taken 
leave of his senses. 

“Good fortune! A—a mere nobody!” 

“Nobody be hanged!” ejaculated 
Mr. Starkey. “I beg your pardon, my 
lord! But this Miss Bourne, Miss Di- 
ana Bourne, is a great heiress!” 

It was the earl’s turn to exclaim, but 
he only raised his dark brows. 

“What? I beg your pardon?” 

“She’s a great heiress!” repeated 
Mr. Starkey. “Her father—he died a 
little while ago—abroad—left her near- 
ly a million of money! I know her so- 
licitor, Mr. Fielding.” 

The earl leaned back and fanned him- 
self with the Times. 

“But—but Vane evidently doesn’t 
know this!” he said, at last. 

Mr. Starkey, joy o’erspreading his 
countenance, expressed his surprise. 

“No,” said the earl, thoughtfully. 
“And for Heaven’s sake, don’t tell him. 
He’s just the man to cut up rough 
over it. Vane’s Quixotic, Starkey; 
that’s the word! A million, did you 
say? Good Lord! No, no; not a word 
to Vane! Hush! here he comes; with 
all the conquering hero thick upon him! 
A million! Oh, my seven senses! Not 
a word, Starkey! Take your cue from 
me! For Heaven’s sake, pull a long 
face, my dear fellow!” 

Dalesford came down the terrace 
with quick though long steps—his legs 
were long. 

“Father—hello, Starkey, how are 
you ?>—father, Diana, Miss Bourne, has 
accepted me. Wish me luck!” 

The earl, pulling the long face he had 
enjoined on Mr. Starkey, held out his 
thin, white hand. 


“Really? Well, well! We wish you 


luck, eh, Starkey ?” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 














REXEL looked wrathfully at his 
D machine, which, after a gentle 
snort, no fair forewarning of an 
attack of obstinacy, had stopped abrupt- 
ly in the country roadway. 

Faint internal rumblings from the 
automobile’s capacious depth were still 
audible; but even these promised to die 
away. Drexel fancied that the lamps in 
front winked impudently at each other 
in the sunshine. 

“Oh, curse the thing!” said the auto- 
mobilist bitterly. 

He started slightly as a tired voice, 
from the shade of a drooping shrvh. an- 
swered him. 

“The American oath is curious,” ob- 
served the indolent tones. “A {urk 
would go about it in elaborate feshion. 
We economize time, letters, energy, atid 
express quite as much.” 


Drexel stared. He saw a lean, ragged — 


figure stretched on the luxurious sward. 
Tramp was written on every tattered 
outline of its garments, and on the dirty, 
unshaven face. 

“You certainly seem to be conserving 
your energy,’ observed Drexel, impa- 
tiently, turning to his tool-box, and pro- 
ceeding to take out an array supposed 
to be equal to any emergency. 

“Mine? I never try to save mine,” 
returned the tramp, clasping his arms 
<nder his head, and letting his eyes 
Crift to the afternoon sun. “I have none 
to save. At least, not since my acci- 
dent.” 

Drexel paused, a wrench in his hand. 
He was full of a genuine interest in his 
fellow beings, which might have ac- 
counted for his enduring popularity 
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where more brilliant men were forgot- 
ten. 

“Accideni?” he repeated. ‘Was it a 
very bad one? Where the devil is that 
oil!” 

“About as bad as it could be,” said 
the tramp, simply. “My mainspring 
was broken.” 

Drexel let the wrench drop, and 
turned toward the speaker. 

“Your mainrspring!’ he exclaimed. 
“Are you——?” 

“Not crazy in the least. Though 
there are certain hallucinations which 
a prince can afford to envy. Mania 
isn’t always a misfortune, though rea- 
son is.” 

“Tt seems to me you are talking 
blamed nonsense,” said Drexel, pick- 
ing up his wrench, and diving under his 
machine. “Why the deuce should that 
man of mine get sick back there at the 
inn! He knew this beastly affair from 
stem to stern. Maybe its mainspring is 
smashed. What broke yours?” 

“Fortune tried experiments with it. 
Sometimes she wound it up too tightly. 
Sometimes she let it go with a whizz, 
just as far as it would. She kept on 
fooling with it, till it began to weaken. 
One day it snapped. That was all.” 

Drexel crawled out, dusty, oily, but 
triumphant. 

“Fixed it, by Jove!” he chuckled. 
“T’m a better chauffeur than I knew.” 
He stood by the machine trying to rub 
the spots from his gauntlets. His 
flushed young face was very. handsome ; 
his broad shoulders and flat back 
showed to every advantage in his well- 
built suit. The handkerchief with 





























which he was polishing the oil from his 
gloves was of exquisitely fine linen, 
with his monogram in a corner, 

The tramp watched him with an in- 
terest too vague to be flattering. 

“You are lucky to have gotten your 
auto in order,” he drawled, slowly. “Are 
you going far?” 

“Only a ten-mile run. Going to 
Cocksworth station to meet the through 
passenger.” 

“Through train doesn’t stop there.” 
“Tt will stop this time,” returned 


Drexel, lightly, stepping into his auto- _ 


mobile. ‘The president of the road 
gets off there. They are going to 
switch his private car onto the siding.” 

The tramp yawned. “I’m going to 
Cocksworth station, too. I’m interested 
in a freight which passes there about 
ten to-night.” 

Drexel laid his hand on the lever. 
Then one of his many kindly impulses 
made him turn abruptly to the tramp. 

“Tf you are going to Cocksworth, 
jump in.” 

The tramp roused himself sufficiently 
to sit up. 

“Jump in? I haven’t jumped in ages. 
The thought of it fatigues me. If you'll 
let me get in deliberately = 

“Just so you don’t take all night,” 
retorted Drexel, impatiently. “I want 
to get there a bit ahead of the train.” 

The tramp arose. One might have 
thought, from his indifference and com- 
posure, that this method of locomotion 
was a daily thing with him. He got in 
slowly and established himself beside 
Drexel. 

The automobile, apparently seized 
with a sense of shame over its caprices, 
made amends by darting forward anx- 
iously. 

The tramp looked at the spots on 
Drexel’s gauntlets. 

“T might have mended that gear for 
you,” he observed—‘if I had thought 
in time. I am a sort of Jack-at-all- 
trades with mechanics. I’ve dabbled in 
so many things after—well—that is—I 
think I could have done it.” 

Drexel was about to answer ; but just 
then they shot round a curve, and bare- 
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ly skimmed past a peaceful farm wag- 
on plodding on its way. 

So narrow was the shave, that the 
farmer, dropping his reins, gave a yell 
of terror, as though a nightmare had 
descended on him. Fortunately, his 
horse took no alarm, but left him free 
to turn in his seat and send a volley 
of curses after the machine. 

Only scraps of the denunciation ever 
reached the occupants of the auto; the 
tramp seemed stirred by them to a mild 
curiosity. 

“TI wonder,” he observed, “how it 
feels to get angry, like that fellow.” 

“Don’t you lose your temper now and 
then? Not that that old fool had any- 
thing to complain of. I can’t under- 
stand the idiotic prejudices some people 
exhibit.” 

“T have lost my temper,” answered 
the tramp, reflectively; “but that was 
long ago, when it seemed worth while. 
Now I look back, and I don’t perceive 
why things once seemed so important. 
Not only things, but people. I really 
used to think one person, or another, 
different from the common run; neces- 
sary, indeed, to my happiness.” 

“Well, I should hope you did!” re- 
turned Drexel, staring at him. 

“But either I lost my comprehension 
of things,” continued the tramp, put- 
ting up a grimy hand to hide another 
yawn, “or else I passed the period of 
illusion. And when that happened— 
it was at the time of my accident—I dis- 
covered that the whole world was full 
of people rushing madly around, play- 
ing funny little games, and calling them 
love, or war, or hate, or ambition. And 
as long as you believe the game’s worth 
while, you can play, too. But once you 
let something snap, you can’t wind up 
any more.” 

“Good Lord!” said Drexel. “You 
talk exactly like Morrison of my club. 
Morrison has got so much money that _ 
he hires a man to count it for him, only 
the man has never arrived at the end 
of the count. One would think you 
two had been taking lessons of each 
other.” 

“The extreme of either pole produces 
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the same result, perhaps,’ said the 
tramp, lazily. 

Then he added, confidentially : “I will 
tell you a political secret, if you won’t 
let it go any further. Affairs up aloft 
are badly managed. You see, when a 
player on a football team loses interest, 
they chuck him out. He’s driftwood. 
He’s no good. Now, the Captain over 
our biggest game, He knows when a 
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“He certainly is crazy!’ thouglit 
Drexel. 

“T shall never again be of any possi- 
ble service,” -went on the tramp, re- 
flectively distant, as though he were 
speaking of a foreigner. “My share in 
the game is over. What little I could 
do—is done. Even a child throws a 
broken toy in the dust heap. And still 
the Captain says—‘Stay.’ ” : 























Drexel let the wrench drop and turned toward the speaker. 


player is out of touch; like me, or like 
your friend Morrison. He knows. 
Well, then, He ought to use His knowl- 
edge, and chuck us out.” 

“IT don’t understand,” said Drexel, 
in some bewilderment. 

“T have found out that the games are 
just—games,” pursued the tramp, gen- 
tly. “And He knows I have found it 
out. Yet He keeps me hanging around 
the ball grounds. And sometimes the 


sun gets very hot, or the dust very 
thick.” 





? 


“The station,’ announced Drexel, in 
relief. 

The tramp did not share his satisfac- 
tion over their arrival. But neither did 
he show any objection; merely looking 
with supreme indifference at the for- 
lorn little depot. 

“Tf I was a railroad president,” he 
drawled, “I wouldn’t get off here.” 

Drexel said nothing. He could have 
explained that the president had ex- 
pressed a certain interest in the scenery 
around Cocksworth, determining to 

















stay overnight at a farmhouse, in or- 
der that Drexel and his automobile 
might take the magnate to the desired 
view. And Drexel might further have 
elucidated the fact that the president’s 
interest in scenery was simply another 
term for a private inspection of a tract 


of land on which the magnate wanted | 


to form his own opinion, 

The sun had dropped out of sight. 
In the summer dusk the ugly little de- 
pot was a blot on the landscape. A few 
unhappy, irresolute poppies, blooming 
in a bottle-inclosed bed near the plat- 
form, only made matters worse. 

In the lonely atmosphere not even 
the agent appeared. Drexel, knowing 
the train was not due for nearly half an 
hour, thought it highly probable that 
the agent was asleep. 

He left his machine, the tramp walk- 
ing sleepily behind him, and drawling 
weird nothings to himself. The shoul- 
ders of the latter seemed doubly 
slouched beside the cool, upright poise 
of Drexel, who swung with a confident 
gait into the tiny office, the tramp trail- 
ing like a setter at his heels. 

The depot consisted of two rooms, 
the “office” and the “freight depot.” 
The latter was too constricted for even 
the Cocksworth business; so that the 
freight would sometimes boil over, and 
flow out on the platform. To-day, how- 
ever—indeed, for a week—receipts had 
been low, and the freight room, except 
for the entrance from the little office, 
was peacefully locked up. 

Drexel’s quick eye took in-all the 
details of the- office as he entered it; 
but he failed to perceive the operator. 

The room was bare, even for such a 
place. 

There were two chairs and a rough 
settle for the railroad’s guests. Above 
the settle was a shelf, on which rested 
a dingy bucket filled with water, 
flanked by a tin dipper. Down into the 
water smiled a gaudily decorated ciga- 
rette girl, hung somewhat askew. An- 
other cigarette girl, equally flashy, 
flared above the operator’s table, which 
stood near the freight door. 

The agent found the latter arrange- 
ment convenient, in that it enabled him 
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to stick his head in at the freight-room 
entrance when he pleased without tak- 
ing his fingers off the keys of his in- 
strument. ss 

The contents of the table were badly 
disordered. Telegraph forms, ink- 
stained and rumpled, newspapers and 
pamphlets, were scattered in confusion 
over its oilcloth-covered surface. 

Tired of surveying the scene, the 
tramp dropped into a ciuair. 

“Lord, it’s warm!” he remarked. 
“Bet that agent is sleeping down by the 
creek.” He grinned a little as he looked 
at the freight-entrance door. “I should 
say this place was primitive! Look at 
those big iron staples on that door, in- 
stead of a lock. Wonder what he’s 
done with the bar to run through them? 
It must be as big as my arm. He 
doesn’t half keep his things in place.” 

He picked up a newspaper from the 
floor and fanned himself with due de- 
liberation. 

“If the president sees the confusion 
among’ these papers ” began Drex- 
el, in disgust; but he got no further. 

For, as he bent over the scattered 
blanks, three forms darted in from the 
freight room, and, throwing themselves 
on the young man, began forcing him 
to the floor. ‘ 

Taken by surprise as he was, Drexel 
made a gallant resistance. He fought 
every inch of the way, wordlessly but 
with the grim pluck of a bulldog. 

The tramp started up, only to find 
that a fourth figure had arisen from 
nowhere in particular, and was holding 
a revolver at his head. 

He sank wearily back into his chair. 

“Aw—don’t worry,” he said, easily. 
“Play your little game any old way you 
want. No danger of my interfering.” 

The masked stranger seemed to com- 
prehend that the tramp’s lassitude was 
genuine; and, although he still held 
the revolver up, his eyes watched the 
struggle with Drexel. 

The tramp also turned a languid gaze 
on the straining group, watching it as 
he might have observed some well-con- 
ceived scene at the theater. 

By this time Drexel had been pressed 
to his knees; but still he fought with 
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desperate stubbornness, every muscle in 
his gallant young body strung to fierce 
and concentrated resistance. 

“Hell! this won’t do,” gasped the 
largest man. ‘We're losin’ time. Down 
with him!” 
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“He was a cursed sight harder to 
handle than the agent,’ remarked a 
black-haired individual with roving, 
uneasy eyes. 

“He had a pussonal interest,” re- 
turned a_ loose-limbed, cynical-faced 
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Then his long, dust-grimed fingers sought the key. 


An extra spurt of strength on the 
part of the others answered the speak- 
er, and sent Drexel face forward on the 
floor, his broad chest heaving for breath 
as the others piled on top of him. 

He was bound hand and foot with a 
celerity little short: of marvelous, and 
then the strangers stood up, wiping the 
sweat of their honest toil from very red 
brows. 





member of the party, who was very 
evidently the leader. “He stands in 
well with the old man’—the speaker 
laughed, mirthlessly. ‘There won’t 
be no old man to stand in with pretty 
soon. Time that passenger hits that 
rock this side of Rooker’s curve an’ 
goes over the embankment, so natural 
and easy. We sure will have a soft 
snap picking up jest what we want.”’ 











Drexel rolled over on his back and 
stared up in horror at the men above 
him. 

“My God!” he gasped, “you don’t 
mean you are going to wreck that 
train?” 

“Oh, no, sonny!” returned he of the 
roving eyes, consulting his watch. “We 
ain’t goin’ to wreck no train. Wouldn’t 
think of sich a thing. The rock it fell 
down by force of gravitation. Them 
things happens frequent.” 

Drexel gave a writhe of his shoul- 
ders and sat up. 

“See here,” he said, rapidly. “Name 
your sum and [’ll pay it. Tl keep 
everything quiet, and you shall get away 
clear—clear, do you hear? Only let the 
operator wire that train of the danger. 
Tell him to wire the agent at Led- 
field, just beyond here, to flag the 
through passenger. For God's sake, 
hurry!” 

“Which all sounds very nice,” said 
the leader, contemptuously. “You a- 
payin’ us a check, an’ us gettin’ off so 
easy. But we don’t run this game on 
no sech principles, young feller. We 
don’t trust no man livin’ but ourselves. 
An’ all the boodle you’d pony up 
wouldn't equal what we'll get on that 
train. We done got inside information 
on the whole business. New York 
Wall Streeters ain’t the only ones with 
underground sources of vallybul intelli- 
gence. 

“What you want to do is to keep 
quiet, ef you don’t want us to gag you 
same as we done the agent back thar in 
the freight room. I'll tell you this 
much: that pretty darter of the presi- 
dent’s got all her jewelry with her, 
carryin’ of it East. And the ole man’s 
smugeling a lot of tin through. Said it 
was ‘safer than an express car, ’cause 
nobody wouldn’t think he’d take sich a 
risk.’ Besides’—the man’s tone grew 
into a growl, ominous of hate to be sat- 
isfied—‘‘I got my own score to settle 
with that red-faced, steel-eyed fox. It 
warn’t nothin’ to him to wreck a whole 
railroad onct, and drive a hundred fami- 
lies to ruin. That was a sight wuss nor 
the counter jolt I’m goin’ to give his 
little old locomotive.” 
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He was turning away, but Drexel 
rose to his feet. : 

A burst of impassioned pleading 
came like a flood of fire from the young 
man’s lips. In the midst of it the leader 
struck out brutally from the shoulder, 
and Drexel went crashing to the floor. 

For a wonder he was not stunned, 
though he certainly was dazed. 

Through what, seemed a gathering 
mist he heard, like a veiled and cruel 
echo, the approval of the tramp as the 
latter addressed the leader. 

“That was a good one,” the hobo was 
saying. “He won’t put on any more 
airs for a while. But say, you fellows 
are wasting time—time is money to you 
just now. Play—it’s your move.” 

The mist cleared a little. Drexel 
raised his head and glared at the tramp, 
who was lying reposefully back in the 
office chair. 

“You cowardly piece of castaway 
scum,” said the automobilist, address- 
ing the latter hoarsely. “If there’s any- 
thing left of me after this is over, I'll 
choke the breath out of you for that!” 

The leader laughed; but as he 
laughed he listened. 

“°Most thought I heard her toot for 
the Ledfiéld crossin’,’ he remarked. 
“But she ain’t quite due.” 

“Seein’ as you’ve still time,” said the 
tramp, gently, “I’ll give you fellows a 
tip, if you'll let me in on the plunder 
—even just for a little—later on.” 

“Well, what the hell can you tip us?” 
inquired the black-haired man, nerv- 
ously. Suspense was telling on his 
composure. 

“Back there, in the freight room,” 
said the tramp, lazily, but with a certain 
impressiveness, “under the biggest pile 
of shipments, you’ll find a box of hard- 
ware. I saw it put in yesterday. The 
sides are burst open, and. there’s just 
the hatchets and tools in general that 
you'll need to handle that wreck neatly. 
Go without those and you'll lose half 
you're after. You’re a bit green at this 
business.” 

“Hanged ef you ain’t right,” said the 
leader, sharply. ‘‘We never thought of 
that. Quick, boys, we must hustle. 
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Help me pull ’em out. All but you, 
im.” 

Iitne three made a break for the 
freight room except Jim, the tramp’s 
guard, who remained; but who turned 
his head to look after his vanished com- 
panions. 

As he did so a strange thing hap- 
pened. 

The tramp shot up like lightning. 
The revolver was, in the swift surprise 
of the movement, wrenched from the 
freebooter’s hand. There was a crac- 
kling report, and even as it echoed 
through the room, the hobo dashed to 
the freight-entrance door, banged it to, 
and then rammed his brown forearm 
through the big iron staples on both 
facing and door, the human bar just fill- 
ing the arches. 

He used his left arm, which left him 
standing with his back against the 
slight measure of wall between table 
and door, his right hand stretched to- 
ward the telegraph. 

Then his long, dust-grimed fingers 
sought the keys of the instrument, and 
began to play on them, irresolutely at 
first touch, confidently at the second, 
calling Ledfield, while beyond him his 
ci-devant guard rolled in mortal agony. 

The report and the sound of a heavy 
fall sent the robbers rushing back to 
the door, which had slammed in their 
very faces. 

With a chorus of rage they flung 
themselves against it. 

A sharp cry burst from the tramp 
as the staples cut into his flesh; but he 
stiffened his forearm like steel, and 
went on calling, calling. 

The curt, spasmodic tapping of the 
machine snapped sharply through the 
air, a double warning, driving the en- 
raged freebooters to increased effort. 

Drexel, for the second time, stag- 
gered up. 

“I’m coming,” he gasped, sick from 
the blow given him. ‘Keep on—for the 
sake of God in heaven, keep on! I'll 
throw my weight against theirs.” 

“Hold—my arm,” choked the tramp. 
“Keep it—from slipping out. If it 
breaks—I can’t get—the operator.” 
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Cold beads of glistening sweat rose 
on his forehead as he talked, drops 
wrung out by an agony almost past 
bearing. Behind the door, the frantic 
three rammed against the barrier until 
the brown forearm was a dull, flushed 
purple. ; 

“Hold,” repeated the tramp hoarsely 
to Drexel. ‘“You—understand ts 

“Great God!” cried Drexel, as fran- 
tic as the imprisoned robbers. “This 
cord—I can’t—do anything!” 

He also spoke in gasps, his words dis- 
ordered by the terrible strength he was 
putting out to break the line holding 
him. Long weeks ago, when the agent 
had carelessly tossed this thin rope into 
a dusty corner in the freight room, a 
mouse, sleek and bewhiskered, with 
startled, watchful eyes, had scampered 
out of his hole and had bitten into the 
strands—with a view to lining his help- 
mate’s conjugal couch. 

The rope had proven distasteful. His 
efforts had only carried him halfway, 
but that halfway made a link too weak 
to stand continued pressure. It broke. 

Under the force of his own wild 
straining, the sudden loosening sent 
Drexel down across the now dead 
guard. He rose instantly, but not be- 
fore his hand had encountered and 
seized the discarded pistol. 

Meanwhile the grimy fingers on the 
keys had got the response they asked, 
a response and an assurance. None too 
soon; for the through passenger, tri- 
umphant in polished brass and flowing 
veils of haughtily wreathed smoke, 
would have passed in another moment. 
As it was, warned, she halted abruptly 
at Ledfield, while a breathless, excited 
operator gave his full account. 

At Cocksworth station, the. terrified 
three had gathered together their scat- 
tered wits, had seized on a heavy plank 
for a battering-ram, and by one deter- 
mined run had sent the door from its 
hinges, crushing under it the tramp, 
whose bleeding arm still remained in 
the staples on the fallen door, as though 
he were vainly wearing a giant’s shield. 
Over this fallen door rushed the rob- 
bers. 

He of the roving eyes came first, and 
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“Oh, John, dearest, why did you let me think you lost in the ‘Lucania. 


he dropped like a plummet under Drex- 
el’s steady aim. 

The other two fired in return, but at 
random. They lost heart and dashed 
for the platform. One of the two fell 
under a second shot, planted between 
his shoulders. The last one made good 
his escape. 

Finding himself master of the situa- 
tion, Drexel wheeled and hurried to the 
fallen door, across which lay a dying 
wrecker. Drexel, with scant ceremony, 
dragged him from it, and then, with 
something very like a sob, he managed 
to lift it, and to extricate from the re- 
lentless clasp of the great staples the 
impromptu operator. 

The tramp’s left arm, broken in three 
separate places, trailed limply and un- 
naturally beside him, as Drexel laid 
him gently down, and made a pillow 
for his head. He had seemed uncon- 
scious; but now his eyes opened and 
looked quietly into Drexel’s anxious 
brown orbs. 
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“Get — a _ fellow — some water— 
please.” 

Drexel made haste to obey. 

The tramp drank feverishly, yet wear- 
ily. Then he smiled faintly at Drexel. 

“The sun—was very hot—on the ball 
grounds,” he murmured. “And I 
thought I was altogether—out of touch. 
But the Captain—was right. I was 
needed on the team, after all. There 
comes the train. They’ve—moved the 
rock—from the track already.” 

The passenger had scarcely halted 
before the excited occupants, headed by 
the president, poured onto the platform. 

Some one, at Drexel’s suggestion, 
went to the relief of the gagged agent; 
while the president, who had hurried 
into the wrecked office, clapped a warm 
hand on Drexel’s shoulder. 

“It was like you to save us, my boy,” 
he said, hoarsely. 

“No, no,” cried Drexel, eagerly. “I 
did very little, Mr. Kirtland. Here’s 
your true rescuer. Oh, is that you, 

















Miss Kirtland? Yes, indeed, you had a 
narrow. shave. Here’s the man who 
saved you, who jammed his arm through 
those staples there, and made a bar of 
flesh to hold the robbers, while he tele- 
graphed with his right hand. Bravest 
thing I ever Oh, I say, you peo- 
ple—get out of here—get out, won’t 
you? You're stifling him for air.” 
Owing to this sudden attack on Drex- 
el’s part, only a few of the passengers 
saw the wild flash of recognition be- 
tween the girl and her rescuer, or heard 
her low cry as she knelt beside him: 
“Oh, John, dearest; why did you 
let me think you lost in the Lucania?” 





It was six months after this that 
Drexel made his way into Kirtland & 
Co.’s New York offices, where a famil- 
iar but very differently arrayed figure 
rose to meet him. 

“Any more troubles with your ma- 
chine?” inquired his ci-devant passen- 
ger. “No? That’s good. Yes, I’m at 
it—lots of hard work. How do I stand 
it? Oh, my arm doesn’t bother me 
much, and, between you and me, I’m a 
good deal less bored. I réally don’t 
have time to think whetlier I’m bored 
or not. Sit down, will you? There’s 
nobody else here, and I want to tell you 
about a new discovery of mine.” 
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“T didn’t know you were an in- 
ventor.” : 

“No, indeed! Just a bit of informa- 
tion which may prove handy to you 
some day. You remember my first ac- 
cident—my broken mainspring ?” 

Drexel looked uneasy. 

“Yes—but I never quite understood.” 

“You don’t need to. It was only a 
plug in the wheels. She jarred it out. 
She called it an ugly name, too—might 
have hurt my precious feelings, if I 
hadn’t been so happy. She told all 
about mainsprings. Come closer, will 
you? I'll give you a tip. They can’t 
break.” 

“TI say—come out and have some- 
thing. You are talking like Morrison, 
and I always stop his mouth.” 

“T must finish. Some day you'll be 
glad to know. When something seems 
to snap, and the machinery goes dead 
and lifeless, look for the plug in the 
cogwheels. It seems na patented the 
mainspring. It may run down; but 
only for a while, you know—only for 
a while. And the games ts 

“Well ?” 

“They—they’re something more than 





games, and they—are worth while.” 


“Hang you!” said Drexel, with the 
fine contempt of youth, “I could have 
told you that myself.” 
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JUNE 


MAP Moon, I have watched you shyly steal 

From those passionless pines to that cloud’s embrace, 
Yet I know not long shall his soft appeal 

Restrain for his wooing your waxing grace. 


Ah, now doth a fuller glory gild 

All these garden walks and these beds of bloom; 
So close is the air with sweetness filled, 

One must marvel and marvel how there be room 


For the murmuring insects to pierce it through 

With the strange, swect notes that are scarce a tune. 
It is all a wonder and rapture, too, 

This generous, languorous joyance—June! 
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The New Art 








By Kate Masterson 


ERFUMES and scents have long 
been under a ban with ultra-mod- 
ish women in America, where our 

lack of class distinction seems to call for 
imperative differences in feminine man- 
ners, if not in modes. But royalty sets 
its seal upon the use of these luxuries 
abroad, and the woman who runs over 
each year to replenish her wardrobe is 
quite apt to bring back a supply of these 
frivolities in boxes and bottles, the seal 
broken, which renders them free of 
duty—no small item in the matter of 
foreign toilet wares, many of the best 
of which never come across the ocean 
on that account. 

The Queen Alexandra, most con- 
servative of women, has her own per- 
fume, an Ess bouquet, which has been 
a court scent for ages. It is made of 
musk, attar of roses, violets, jasmine 
and lavender—not by any means a sub- 
tle New Art perfume, but rather an old- 
fashioned scent. The Empress of Rus- 
sia uses the violet, and the flowers that 
make it are specially grown for the pur- 
pose in the south of France. She is a 
luxurious monarch, and spends thou- 
sands of dollars a year on toilet acces- 
sories. 

The Dowager Queen of Spain has 
a very modern orchid perfume; while 
Wilhelmina uses the celebrated German 
Cologne water, which has held its 
vogue for so many years, being really 
a toilet water rather than a perfume. 

But the fashion in scents is not con- 
sidered in the least vulgar abroad, the 
Paris fashionables, men and women, us- 
ing great quantities each year. Manu- 
facturers and merchants make fortunes 
from the sale of these things, which are 
sold separately, entirely apart from 
drugs. They call these bewildering lit- 





tle stores along the Rue de la Paix and 


the Boulevard des Capucines “beauty 
shops.” 

Of late years we have begun to have 
our own beauty shops, but they do not 
compare in importance with those of 
Paris, although we have more mirrors, 
plush and gilded show generally than 
the dainty little stores, smelling of hya- 
cinth and violets, and mysterious 
sachets that fairly intoxicate the Ameri- 
can woman on her first Paris shopping 
trip. 

Paris makes of beauty a high art as 
it doés of everything else, and its beauty 
processes are vastly different from 
those of America, where cold water, 
air and athletics are the foundations 
upon which we build. The Parisienne 
is not at all strenuous. Her afternoon 
drive on the Bois contents her; but 
hours each day are spent in producing 
that perfection of toilet that is the won- 
der of the world, together with the 
creamy pallor, the vivid lips and the 
rigidly Marceled coiffure—that looks 
so extremely artificial to crude Ameri- 
can eyes. 

The Paris beauty bathes in every- 
thing but water. Lotions, creams, flow- 
er-scented tonics and really remarkable 
creams blended with almonds, that pro- 
duce a velvety softness of the skin. She 
concentrates on the idea of exquisite 
bodily charm, and achieves her effect 
even though her features may be lack- 
ing in regularity and the gentleness 
which is so rarely a part of the French 
woman. 

The American woman going to din- 
ner or the opera powders her face, and 
if she wishes, rouges her cheeks, her 
chin and the tips of her ears. The Paris 
woman rubs in a velvet cream that pro- 
duces a creamy pallor extending from 
her hair to the edge of her corsage, 














which is usually high for dinner and the 
theater as in America. 

She reddens her lips to a startling 
crimson, darkens her brows and lashes, 
but never “pinkens” her cheeks. Her 
hair she has trained to lay in even 
ridges that never deviate a hair from 
its precision. There you have the Pa- 
risian, beside whom the English woman 
looks like a dowdy and the American a 
bad imitation. The Russian women ap- 
proach the French in their luxurious 
perfection, almost exotic in its type, 
but they are too big to compare with 
them. The French woman is built on 
different lines from her sisters of other 
nations. 

While she remains thin she is ex- 
quisite; and although her legs and an- 
kles are too slim to be beautiful, as she 
ages they retain their slenderness in- 
stead of settling into heavy lines. She 
is deliciously supple, and this without 
exercise. The French corset is made 
to bend with the figure rather than to 
hold it in. 

The American woman who lives a 
while in Paris almost unconsciously 
yields to the general idea of feminine 
pulchritude. She abjures her cold tubs, 
substitutes sponge baths and creams. 
She regards color in the face as bad 
form, tints her hair and carries her lit- 
tle pencil of lip rouge in the vanity bag 
which is part of the outfit of every Paris 
woman. She would as soon think of 
going to church without her prayer 
book as without her powder puff. 

The American, after going the 
rounds of the beauty shops and pur- 
chasing the innumerable little toilet 
aids, which she endeavors to use like a 
true Parisienne, sees, as she drives on 
the Avenue de Acaccia some afternoon, 
an American who has been remodeled 
—made over from head to foot by one 
of the famous French beauty doctors. 
He is a great man and a rich man, and 
he lives in a beautiful hotel that ugly 
women from all over the world have 
built for hirh. For he can make over 
an ugly woman and turn her out, if not 
a beauty—something more—a Paris- 
ienne. 

He charges immense prices, and does 
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his work secretly, driving to the homes 
of his clients and producing truly mar- 
velous results, as one or two Ameri- 
can women, now. residents of Paris, 
prove. He sees his patient, notes her 
shape, her hair, her eyes, carriage, 
hands and feet, and at once begins his 
work. 

The complexion is treated with 
creams, lotions and tonics. In some 
cases the aid of a facial surgeon is re- 
quired, if any marked blemish exists. 
The hair is invariably tinted, for, be- 
side ,the dazzling French complexion 
that is cultivated, the natural hair looks 
dull. Shades of red are now the fash- 
ion rather than golden. 

Not only is the woman made over 
as to looks, but she is instructed in the 
ways of corseting to improve her fig- 
ure or beautify it. She is studied by an 
artist, who suggests to her the colors 
and the fashions she should adopt as a 
specialty. She is even given a pose— 
something that accords with her new 
type; a perfume is selected that she 
must always use, and lo—you have a 
New Art woman! : 

She will, of course, have her maid. 
Service of this sort is very easy abroad, 
and a good French maid will follow up 
the work that has been begun. She will 
massage, cream, Marcel and keep ma- 
dame toned down rather than up—tothe 
correct idea. The American learns, then, 
to walk slowly and languorously, to 
smile a great deal, to use her eyebrows 
and her hands, to cultivate fatigue rath- 
er than energy. To be brisk, quick, ac- 
centedly healthy or happy is to be bour- 
geoise. 

In London, beauty falls far down in 
the list, and the shops are very few— 
only one really smart one in Bond 
Street having a vogue. English women 
all have their maids, and then they do 
not make such a profession of beauty 
as do the French. In dress—oh, la-la- 
la-la-la! 

The hair is simply “done.” One sees 
some frightfully fuzzy. heads at the 
theater, where no hats are worn, and 
low corsage is the rule in the stalls. We 
Americans are like the English in our 
idea of beauty that comes from baths 
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and exercise; but then, too, we are far 
more like the French women than are 
those of London. 

But London is coming up very nicely 
in the beauty idea, although the women 
still cling to the fringe or bang across 
the forehead, and the bun, in one form 
or another, low on the neck, instead of 
the chic high coiffure of Paris and New 
York. 

An ambitious French beauty culturist 
set up a place in London recently, and 
they at once dubbed him the “Dimple 
Doctor,” and took him as a joke. 

Of course, the cultivated English 
woman would not care to look like the 
Paris beauty, with all her war paint on, 
nor would the American be happy on 
Fifth Avenue after she had adopted the 
new fashions in skin and hair—that 
never quite brave the sunlight. The 


lace parasol is part of the toilet on the 
Bois, and it serves its purpose. 

Our habit of face scrubbing and sun- 
defying golf and tennis games seems 
like madness to the French woman. 
The nation that makes the finest soaps 
in the world rarely uses them. The 
English woman has a naturally beauti- 
ful complexion of peaches and cream— 
her one great, individual beauty, which, 
compensates for what she lacks. 

But Paris turns out the New Art 
woman, and Paris nurtures her, for the 
city is so immaculately clean, and the 
sunbaked pavement is free from dust 
and grime. Even the trees in Paris 
keep greener and fresher than in any 
other city. And the women—they are 
French women, psychically, physically, 
ethically, different from others the 
world over. 


Dd) 


N elderly working man married a woman quite remarkable for her extreme 
plainness, the attraction being her money. Soon after his employer met him 
and said: “Well, John, I hear you are married; what sort of a wife have you 
got?” “Well, sir,” said John, “she is the Lord’s handiwork, but I can’t say she’s 


x 


N old woman was severely reproved by her minister for bowing whenever the 

name of Satan was mentioned. Finally, when reproof did not seem to have 
any effect, the minister asked her why she bowed. She replied: “Well, civility 
costs nothing, and you never know what’ll happen.” 


x 


SHORT time ago the head master of a boarding school observed one of the 
boys cleaning his knife on the tablecloth and immediately pounced on him. 
“Ts that what you generally do at home, sir?” he asked, sternly. 
“Oh, no,” replied the boy, quietly, “we have clean knives at home.” 
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His masterpiece.” 


66 HAT,” asked the female suffrage advocate with the square chin, “has 

become of our manly men?” 

“Some of them,” replied the meek arid lowly citizen, “have married womanly 
women, and are now engaged in bringing up childish children.” 


















F you know anything about our glo- 
rious blue grass region down in old 
Kentucky, I needn’t tell you that, 

ever since the colonel inherited Dread- 
naught Hall, the “doings” at that fa- 
mous old revolutionary mansion would 
fill a book and make better reading for 
those who have cut their wisdom teeth 
than for the dear young creatures at a 
girls’ boarding school. Any old maid 
who mistakes her liver for her con- 
science will tell you that “the way they 
go on at Colonel Slaughter’s is positive- 
ly scandalous—wicked !” 

3ut while I must confess that we have 
had some rather high old times at the 
Hall in our time, I give you my word, 
sir, as an officer and a gentleman, that 
the mere fact that our guests were our 
guests ought to be enough to exonerate 
us, for I assure you, sir, none but gen- 
tlemen, and the sons of gentlemen, 
were ever honored by being invited to 
old Dreadnaught—and, of course, a 
gentleman, like a king, can do no 
wrong. 

Our unique house parties did pretty 
much everything but wrong, however, 
and, naturally enough, bilious people 
who envied us, and who couldn’t take 
part in our “doings”—they’d have given 
the world for the chance !—tried to get 
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even with us by rolling up their pious 
eyes and whispering about scandals, 
from which they were excluded. 

Now, if I do say it myself, no small 
credit is due me for the reputation for 
delightful wickedness so long enjoyed 
now by the colonel’s magnificent old 
place, because, between ourselves, Tom 
Slaughter lacks imagination and the 
sort of courage required in selecting the 
odd fish, the dare-devils, the cranks, the 
geniuses, and the other highly explo- 
sive people who go to make up what 
I call a good, comfortable, volcanic, 
picturesque house party, with plenty of 
possibilities for erupting into dramatic 
situations. 

Again, though I do say it myself, I 
possess both infinite courage in this 
respect and a perfervid, spontaneous, 
self -lubricating imagination, which 
works even while I sleep, to say noth- 
ing about an incurable, congenital de- 
light in egging people on into parrot- 
and-monkey times. Also, I pride myself 
on knowing a man’s—especially a wom- 
an’s—value as a dangerous ingredient 
in a house-party roly-poly pudding the 
instant I meet him, and when it comes 
to being able to bring together impossi- 
ble people, who are certain to rub each 
other the wrong way hard enough and 














fast enough to develop a genuine hot 
time, my talent amounts to positive ge- 
nius—my friends all tell me. 

Me? Why, I’m Major Corker, you 
know — Major Alexander Hannibal 
Corker, late of Nashville—twenty years 
late—and your humble servant, sir. Re- 
cently—for the past score of years, 
that is—I have been a guest of my dear 
old friend, Colonel Jefferson Slaughter, 
of Dreadnaught Hall, Calhoun County, 
Kentucky, where I expect to end my 
days, for I hope that I am too unselfish 
ever to forget what I owe to that lim- 
ited portion of society which appreci- 
ates real life, and how much Tom needs 
me and my imagination and courage 
above described. 

When old Governor Slaughter con- 
siderately died and left his fortune and 
his matchless old estate to Tom some 
twenty years ago, I at once realized my 
duty. I resigned my ten-dollar-a-week 
position at Judge Abner Entwistle’s law 
office in Nashville, and hurried to 
Dreadnaught to make Tom a little visit. 
I’m there yet. 


Of course, at times of special remorse 


and every birthday and New Year, 
when I shake out my resolutions from 
the camphor in which they have reposed 
for a year, I tell Tom that I really must 
not impose upon good nature any long- 
er, and I order old Uncle Tobias, my 
body servant, to pack up my things. 
But the colonel always flies into a tem- 
per, sings out for them to tell Aunt 
Phoebe to be sure and have some of that 
fried chicken with cream and truffles, 
tells Uncle Cesar, the butler, to get out 
some of that 1820 port wine for dinner, 
and ends up by imploring me to stay 
just a few more years. And I always 
do. 

You see, I don’t mean what I say 
about leaving, and Tom does mean what 
he says about my staying, and the man 
who says what he means always will 
win, anyhow; so I’m here yet. , 

Well, anyhow, when you look at it in 
the right way—the way I myself look 
at things—my self-sacrifice in forego- 
ing a brilliant career at the bar and 
staying right along at Tom’s was really 
the only course open to one whose di- 
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gestion is so good that he looks at life 
through no jaundiced eye, but believes 
that laughter is the really significant 
difference between man and the beasts. 
Brutes can’t laugh; pious people don’t 
dare to; but children and gentlemen 
never stop laughing—until something 
goes wrong in conscience or stomach. 

To live to laugh and to make others 
laugh is the noblest calling, par excel- 
lence the trade for a gentleman—and 
I, sir, am a gentleman, yes, and a— 
Corker! Anyone in Kentucky will tell 
you who the Corkers are, and but for 
my extreme modesty I could say some- 
thing about that ancient and distin- 
guished family of good fellows myself. 

Colonel Slaughter needed me. Every 
rich man without brains needs a poor 
man with him, or his house, even be it 
a romantic old glory teeming with mem- 
ories of past good times and oppor- 
tunities for future “doings,” like 
Dreadnaught Hall, is little better than 
an old king’s court without a jester, or 
a man of naturally brilliant parts minus 
a funny bone. So there was nothing 
else for me to do. Tom needed me, 
and without another thought of the ne- 
cessity to earn my bread, I nobly aban- 
doned all my own and my relations’ 
fears as to my being able to earn it, 
and offered myself a willing victim on 
the altar of friendship, donning the cap 
and bells of the master of the revels, 
and very soon achieving a reputation 
for the old mansion which has made 
half the world crazy to visit us, and the 
other half, who couldn’t visit us, green 
with envious slander. 

But I hate a person who talks about 
himself, don’t you? I never do. In 
fact, it was only at the colonel’s urgent 
request—Tom is a bit conceited, you 
know—that I have begun this series of 
stories of some of our adventures which 
Tom says are too good to be lost or 
only told over and over again when he 
and I happen to be alone at the Hall, 
resting after some violent eruptions of 
social mines carefully laid by me with- 
out Tom’s knowledge. 

And Tom says that I must begin with 
the adventure of “ole Miss ’Tildy’s 
elopement.” Why not? God bless the 






























THE ADVENTURES 





old girl! She deserves the honor. So 
here goes! 

Like everybody else south of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line, Colonel 
Slaughter had more relations than 
would fit out a dozen of you gentlemen 
in the North. I reckon, of course, that 
you all have relations enough, too, but 
the difference between you-all’s rela- 
tions and ours, is that you-all can lose 
yours, but down South your relations 
won't forget you, even if you would 
just as leave forget them. 

Tom’s relations never forgot him— 
especially after he inherited the old gov- 
ernor’s fortune and went to live at the 
Hall, not a bit of it! So, of course, 
every now and then, after we had en- 
tertained a regular menagerie of wits 
and had passed whole nights of scintil- 
lating comedy fit for the gods, Tom 
would have an acute attack of fan ly 
conscience and remember that he was a 
Slaughter, and that a small army of 
hungry Slaughters must be wondering 
why they were never invited to “come 
and make a nice long visit, like they 
used to in the old governor’s day.” 

Tom had come by degrees to let me 
run the business of selecting all our 
house parties, so that whenever he got 
one of those family fits and told me 
that ‘“‘we really mustn’t fo’get to invite 
ole Judge Slaughter from Lexington, 
or deah cousin "Mandy and the girls 
from Bowlin’ Green, or ole Major 
Slaughter from Louisville, or Colonel 
Pixley, who married cousin Virgie 
Slaughter, from Knox County,” I al- 
ways managed to work in half a dozen 
genuine terrors—boon companions of 
Tom’s and mine—at the same time, and, 
sir, the result was highly diverting, I 
assure you, and bore eminently satis- 
factory fruit later on, for the old judge 
refused point-blank to come back the 
next year, and dear cousin Amanda 
escaped during the night with her girls, 
while cousin Virgie and her husband— 
an old hatchet-faced dyspeptic, who 
looked like an undertaker crossed in 
love—wrote that if we wanted them to 
come again we must promise not to 
have .any of “those disgraceful goings 
on, that’s all!” 
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But of course all of the colonel’s re- 
lations were not like that, many of them 
taking to our philosophy of life like 
they were to the manor born; yes, sir, 
It was only when Tom looked glum and 
told-me that cousin This or That, or 
Major Somebody or Colonel or Judge 
Somebody, must be asked out of a sense 
of duty that I knew that I must pre- 





“The way they go on at Colonel Slaughter’s is 
positively scandalous—wicked.” 


vent a funeral of a time by asking some 
specially selected cranks also. 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed the colonel 
one day, when he spied something in a 
little Alabama newspaper that had 
come once a week for ten years, but 
which, I am quite sure, he had never 
opened before, “we’ve nevah asked poor 
ole Miss ’Tildy, have we? Her mother 
was a Slaughter, and cousin ’Tildy is 
the salt o’ the earth, sir, the salt o’ the 
earth. We must bid her come at once, 











Little by little I got 
out of Tom all that he 
knew about Miss Ma- 
tilda Slaughter Pem- 
broke, of Alabama, 
and I confess that my 
original intention to fill 
the house with a crew 
of highly spiced old 
sports at the time of 
the vestal’s visit grad- 
ually oozed out of my 
mind, for even I 
quailed before the 
thought of the demure 
old spinster whom Tom 
painted for my benefit. 
She was, he said, a 
timid little, fluttery old 
maid of forty, who 
never spoke except to 
tell you that her father 
had been judge of the 
supreme cou’t of Ala- 
bama, and her grand- 
father governor of 
Georgia, and her great- 
grandfather one of the 
signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Having stated these 
aristocratic facts, Miss 
*Tildy, it seems, would 
relapse into’ maidenly 
reserve, fortified by co- 
pious draughts of vale- 
rian and consoled by 
weepy perusal of sen- 
timental novels. Her 
perpetual state of sighs 
and her woe -begone 
air’ of “what might 
have been’’ were, the 
colonel confided in me, 
the result of an early 
attachment for a dash- 
ing young officer who 
was cut off in his 
prime. Moreover, Miss 


and do all in ouh powoh to atone fo’ 
ouh remissness durin’ all these yeahs, 
upawn ma honoh we must, Alec.” 
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cousin ’Tildy troubled me right smart, I 
can tell you. I reckon that in all my 
experience as an expert inviter of house 
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heavy silver-rimmed spectacles. 





’Tildy was religious, rheumatic, touchy parties I was never before in quite such 
a fix. It wasn’t because Miss ?Tildy 


and wore spectacles. 


Nov, all this that Tom told me about. was an old maid, either. 


No, sir. My 
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parties nearly always included one of 
those charming bachelor girls who 
know too much about us men to have 
allowed any one of us to fool ’em into 
slavery. 

Why, bless your heart, sir, old maids 
are the most maligned of all people. 
Like us gay old bachelors, they refuse 
to belong to any one master, and are 
consequently free to flirt with all of us. 
It’s not the caged bird that knows a 
thing or two. 

So I’m for spinster every time— 
provided, of course, that their liver is in 


good order and that they tip the scales 


at nothing less than one hundred and 
seventy or eighty pounds. 

The only kind of old maid that I 
can’t stand is the married man with 
dyspepsia and the idea that he con- 
ferred an honor on his poor, brow- 
beaten little wife when he condescended 
to marry her. The original Miss Nancy 
was a married man with a bilious tem- 
perament. 

What bothered me about Miss ’Tildy 
was that the colonel said she was 
touchy. If he had said she was skittish, 
or kittenish, or strait-laced, or even con- 
scientious, I wouldn’t have minded it, 
for it was always our intention to shock 
people. But touchy—oh, Lord! 

You see, sir, it was an unwritten law 
with us never to hurt anyone’s feelings. 
When you frighten your grandmother 
it does the old lady good, and if you 
turn loose a few good, active wild cats 
among a lot of timid tabbies of the 
over-domesticated variety the result 
benefits society and adds to the gayety 
of nations. But that’s a very different 
matter from wounding people’s feel- 
ings. This no gentleman will do. 

Well, sir, after thinking the situation 
over for some time I drew up my list 
and submitted it to Tom. He approved 
and called me a Napoleon of diplomacy. 
Little did he or I imagine that my chief 
right to his Napoleonic praise was to 
be that that particular house party came 
painfully near to proving my Waterloo. 

However, congratulating myself on 
my happy idea, I filled up the Hall with 
a lot of neutrals that didn’t count one 
way or the other—Major Fairfax and 
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his wife and two putty-faced daugh- 


‘ters, Dr. Homer Slaughter, of Coving- 


ton, an insufferable old bore, who would 
eat and sleep and talk botany; the two 
Misses Doolittle, with their tatting and 
their sciatica, and old Judge Noah Pet- 
tigrew, who would drink Tom’s old 
wine continuously and be happy. 

These ciphers were my background 
merely. They would act as ballast, and 
as handy tepid oil to pour into Miss . 
’Tildy’s wounds if she should feel 
wounded. But my real art was shown 
by my inviting Dick Canter, Charlie 
Pillow, and—my star—stuttering Colo- 
nel Tompkins, of Memphis. 

With these three, I reckoned, the 
week at Dreadnaught would be one that 
the others would remember till the day 
they died, for what Canter didn’t think 
of would be sure to occur to Pillow, 
and if for any reason both of these 
spicers failed to flavor the pudding, no- 
body had ever been known to meet 
Tompkins without losing dignity—and 
bile. 

Well, sir, they all came. Nobody ever 
fails to come to our house parties, for 
that matter, so that I am never embar- 
rassed by being caught without some of 
my carefully selected condiments.: Miss 
Matilda Slaughter Pembroke arrived 
last of all—and I collapsed! My heart 
weakened the instant that I caught sight 
of her poke bonnet and heavy, silver- 
rimmed spectacles rising frigidly above 
the barricade of bandboxes and rugs 
and portmanteaus which literally filled 
Tom’s great traveling carriage, in which 
she had ridden in state from the court 
house, twenty miles away. 

When the colonel—a perfect Ches- 
terfield, sir, is Tom Slaughter—and I 
ran down the steps of the great portico 
to unpack Her Virtu she glared at us, 
and blushed scarlet when Tom kissed 
the tips of her fingers, sticking out like 
icicles from her crocheted black silk 
mitts. Tom handed her out of the car- 
riage gingerly—she begged him not to 
squeeze her arm!—and led her droop- 
ing and mincing on his courageous arm 
up the steps. 

Meanwhile, I was regaining hope, for 
after we had dug out a mountain of 
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luggage I spied the round, shiny face 
of an old negro mammy—Miss ’Tildy’s 
maid, or nurse, Miss ’Tildy called her. 
From long experience, I knew that 
many an invisible and unguessed kink 
and wrinkle and juicy possibility may 
be got at through these genuine phi- 
losophers, our old-fashioned negro body 
servants, and Aunt Cicely looked a veri- 
table angel of humor and shrewdness 
whom I could use to advantage. As 
you shall see, sir, she more than made 
good my hopes. of her. From Aunt 
Cicely I got the key to the snow-bound 
citadel. 

I always allowed our guests to 
browse around for themselves for a day 
or two in order that I might observe 
the working of the law of affinity and 
so be able to determine the best way 
to explode my mines. Once the little 
cliques were nicely formed and the pet 
aversions of all and sundry had been 
proclaimed, it became comparatively 
easy to decide on the best way to seat 
the animals at table, and to select driv- 
ing and riding parties with a view to 
producing the friction necessary for 
what I call a social success, but which 
the envious libelously call “those scan- 
dalous goings on at Colonel Slaugh- 
ter’s.” 

“Well, Alec, what’s the game this 
time?” asked Pillow, when he and Can- 
ter and Tompkins came stealthily up to 
my room in the still watches of the 
night, after all of them had sworn to 
Tom that they would not give an alarm 
of fire or cry “Burglars!” during the 
first night, at all events. 

I had interviewed Aunt Cicely and 
had my campaign already well mapped 
out. It was worthy of a—Corker! 
Also, it involved a tremendous de- 
mand on somebody’s courage. So I 
looked from one of the three eager 
faces to the other before announcing 
my staggering plan. 

“One of you gentlemen has got to 
pretend to fall in love with’”—I paused 
and looked ‘compassionately at each of 
them—“with Miss ’Tildy!” 

“I pass!” roared Pillow, 
down his glass suddenly. 
“Goo—goo — goo — goo——” began 
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Tompkins, until his jaw locked in that 
excruciatingly funny way he had of 
postponing utterance. 

“He’s going: to say ‘good Lord’ when 
he unlimbers,” explained Canter, who 
always seemed to know in advance 
what the outcome of Tompkins’ lock- 
jaw would be. 

“G-g-good L- J-I-lord!” finally ex- 
ploded Tompkins, with the simply irre- 
sistible grimace of relief which always 
followed the agonized expression dur- 
ing the awful moment of suspense. 

Tompkins was no common or garden 
stutterer. No. That priceless impedi- 
ment in his speech made gravity im- 
possible. And the best part of his great 
gift was that unless you had knowii him 
before, it would burst upon you like a 
revelation of what is possible in human 
oddity, and this without a moment’s 
warning. 

He could talk, and he did talk, faster 
and with infinitely more interest than 
anyone you ever had met, and then, just 
as you were absorbed by his side-split- 
ting story, he would stop in the middle 
of a syllable, a look of final despair 
would come into his face, his jaw 
would stick fast, every known and in- 
numerable hitherto unknown muscles 
would twitch in a dreadful way, and 
you would be at a loss whether to pound 
him on the back because he was chok- 
ing to death, or to throw water in his 
face because he was about to have a fit. 

Another delightful thing about his 
unique stutter was that if he had begun 
to say something he would finish it with 
the suddenness of a cannon shot, no 
matter how long after his jaw had got 
fixed, and when you had given up all 
idea of his ever being able to articulate 
again and had forgotten what it was 
he was saying anyhow. 

It will be seen how invaluable Tomp- 
kins was to me, therefore, and I was 
quick to detect his possibilities and to 
make use of them. I always placed him 
next to some funereally solemn .person 
at dinner, and of course I saw to it that 
he sat next to Miss ’Tildy. It worked. 
At first she didn’t know whether to 
scream or faint, but when he came out 
of his first spasm and asked her if she 
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“‘He’s going to say ‘good Lord’ when he unlimbers,” explained Canter. 


had ever seen anything like that be- 
fore, she joined all the rest of us in a 
shout of laughter—the first good Chris- 
tian laugh the old girl had had for thirty 
years. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” I went on, “I’ve 
been talking to Aunt Cicely. And it is 
quite as I supposed. Miss ’Tildy, so 
far from being a sour old maid on prin- 
ciple, is really a doting young creature, 
who dreams and sighs over the long- 
deferred coming of the brave—he 
_ would have to be brave—the coming, I 
say, of the brave gallant who is to lay 
siege to her timid, shrinking, coy little 
heart. So one of you must pave the 
way for his coming by laying a pre- 
liminary siege forthwith. Don’t all 
speak at once.” 

Tompkins looked as though he was 
about to speak, but an ominous twitch 
indicated that it would not be “‘at once,” 
so Pillow spoke. 

“Capital! And, of course, there 
can’t be two opinions about the matter; 
Canter is the happy man—yes, you are, 
my boy!” 

Canter it was, too. I introduced him 
to Aunt Cicely early the next morning. 
I was present at the interview. It was 
historic. 

“Miss ’Tildy skeered ob men folks, 
you say, suh? ’Clar to goodness, suh, 


what’s a-skeerin’ Miss ’Tildy is dat she 
moten’d ketch no gem’am befo’ she die, 





dat’s Gawd’s truff, suh. Why, Lordy 
massy, Miss ’Tildy’s ben a-readin’ and 
a-cryin’ over dem dar love stories eber 
sence she was fo’teen—and she’s fo’ty 
now! Doan you know, suh, dat iggor- 
ance make folks currous? Shu’ ting! 
An’ Miss ’Tildy’s iggorance ob what a 
man is fo’ is pow’ful grett, I tell you, 
suh. Ah do wish de good Lawd mote 
jest let some ma-an—any ole gem’man, 
widderer, or blind ma-an, or a good-fo’- 
nuffin preacher, or any gem-man dat 
wa’nt too pertikler—take a likin’ to 
pooh ole Miss ’Tildy befo’ it’s too late, 
ye-es, Ah do, suh, fo’ a fack, ’kase it’s 
a shame fo’ sech a heap ob lovin’ as 
Miss ’Tildy could do should nebber hab 
no chanct, ain’t it ?” 

It certainly was, and we lost no time 
in doing what we could to remove such 
a shameful waste of affectionate readi- 
ness. Canter was the maddest ’cross- 
country rider in Kentucky, and I assure 
you, sir, that that means that he was a 
man of iron nerve,and dauntless daring 
as well as of infinite strategy. 

He began at once. Up to this time 
the only man who had dared to speak to 
Miss Matilda Slaughter Pembroke—in 
private, that is — was Dr. Homer 
Slaughter. I happened to run upon 
their t¢éte-d-téte on the rear porch by 
accident, and overheard Miss ’Tildy say 
that her father was a supreme cou’t 
judge, her grandfather the governor of 
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Georgia, and her great-grandfather one 
of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


This did not seem to appeal to the. 


doctor especially, for as I beat a retreat 
I heard him begin to give her a list of 
the Latin names of the fungi found in 
Kentucky. Occasionally afterward I 
ran upon the doctor and Miss ’Tildy to- 
gether, but as he was always talking 
botany and she was always watching 
for a chance to slip in her father, her 
grandfather and her great-grandfather, 
I knew that Canter could win in a can- 
ter. Nor did he lose time. 

He pursued his prey with the tact and 
the finesse of your finished young rake. 
It was he who picked up the countless 
things which she had read in the novels 
a lady should always drop in the pres- 
ence of the other sex; it- was he who 
brought her shawl and told her to be- 
ware of the night air; he who took her 
driving and actually got up an im- 
promptu hunt in order to induce the 
game old girlie to ride to hounds as she 
hadn’t done since she was seventeen; 
and it was Canter, the villain, who final- 
ly persuaded the modest virgin to spend 
whole mornings with him reading aloud 
from the poets in romantic recesses of 
the park! 

Little did I dream what was brew- 
ing, until one night Pillow came up to 
my room after all the rest had gone to 
bed, and I could see from his grave 
looks and the way that he carefully shut 
the door behind him that something 
was wrong. There was—something 
devilishly bad. 

“Well, Alec,” Pillow began, in a hol- 
low voice, “we’ve made a mess of it 
this time. Canter is lost! The old fool 
has fallen from grace, and if there is 
anything certain this side of kingdom 
come, he’s going to marry that sly old 
tabby—yes, don’t laugh! Is she rich?” 

“Great heavens!” I cried, jumping up 
—Pillow’s face showed that he was in 
dead earnest. “What do you mean? Of 
course she’s rich—one of the wealthiest 
women in the South, but why? Can- 


ter hasn’t gone suddenly mad, has he? 
Come, for God’s sake, out with it!” 
“Well,” went on Pillow, sitting on 


the edge of my bed, “you know that 
pooh Canter has spent eve’y last cent his 
uncle left him, and is really in ve’y hard 
straits—so, I suppose when he found 
that Miss ’Tildy rose to his fly like a 
three-pound trout after the spring 
freshets, he put two and two together, 
and—well, you know, there ain't any 
fool like an old one! The worst of it 
is that Aunt Cicely fears that they are 
goin’ t’elope—yes, suh, this ve’y night! 
How’s that, now ?” 

“Where’s Tompkins?” I asked, mad 
plans and wilder guesses. whirling 
through my mind. 

“Why, Tompkins is oveh at Colonel 
Montgomery’s playin’ cards, and that 
means that he won’t be home befo’ three 
o'clock in the mo’nin’ at the ve’y soon- 
est. Why?” 

“Where’s Canter himself?” I went 
on, ignoring his answer. 

“That’s just the question—where its 
Canter? Yes, and where is Miss ’Tildy, 
eh? Oh, I tell you, my boy, we’re in fo’ 
it this time, and no mistake! Aunt 
Cicely came to me ten minutes ago and 
asked me what time it was. I told her 
half-past eleven, and then she burst into 
tears, and said that pooh Miss ’Tildy 
must have been and gone and done it. 
When I pressed her for an explanation 
the pooh ole soul let awn how that Miss 
*Tildy had sighed and cried and cried 
and sighed all th’ evenin’, and hinted 
*bout wishin’ that ‘he’-—whoever he was 
—had only waited—but that it was now 
too late to stop! How’s that?” 

While Pillow was talking I had re- 
dressed myself, and when he finished I 
said: “Come, come! And make no 
noise,” and we crept through the silent 
corridors and downstairs. Once we 
were out of doors I unfolded my plans. 
At the stables we found that the light 
two-horse buggy had been hitched up 
and been driven away by somebody, and 
that the stable boys were all asleep and 
had heard nothing. 

That settled it. Canter had gone out 
of his mind; he had paid the servants to 
keep mum; he had succumbed to the 
fair Matilda’s charms—and fortune; 
and we must overtake them before they 
could reach the first minister’s house, at 
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In five minutes Pillow 
and I were driving madly down the 
avenue, and after we turned into the 


South Ashley. 








THE ADVENTURES OF MAJOR CORKER 





Never mind finding out 
Did you pass anyone on the 
road?” I asked him, knowing that he 
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turnpike we ran full upon Tompkins 
riding home earlier than he had ever 
done before in his life—sober as a 
judge, moreover. 


“Friends,” began Miss ’Tildy, with a saucy toss of her curls, “Dr. Slaughter 
has an announcement to make.” 


must have come over the pike for ten 


answered Tompkins, 
mercifully free from lockjaw at that 
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critical moment, “I passed one of 
Tawm’s buggies—Miss ’Tildy was in 
- it, unless I am greatly mistaken.” 

“Who else? Who else?” Pillow and 
I volleyed at him at once. 

But instantly I saw that our hope of 
getting a reply was gone. His face was 
twitching, and already his jaw was do- 
ing all that it could to get dislocated. 

“Keep cool, for Heaven’s sake!” I 
said to him. “Don’t try to speak until 
you feel sure of your jaw. There, that’s 
it. Now you seem quiet—come, now, 


who was in the buggy with Miss 
’Tildy ?” 
“Cant—cant — cant — cant ” be- 





gan Tompkins, but that infernal jaw of 
his hung fire, and we knew that if we 
waited for the end we might as well 
give up our chase right there. 

For once, however, the tongue of the 
stammerer had spoken all the truth— 
the horrible, sickening, impossible truth 
that we wanted. Canter had driven off 
at dead of night with his innocent young 
victim, and let us never again call our- 
selves his friends if we failed to do all 
in our power to save him from—matri- 
mony! We lashed the horses and left 
Tompkins to struggle with his jaw in 
the dark road. We reached South Ash- 
ley in record time, and frightened the 
good dominie out of a year’s sermons 
by routing him out of bed. Nobody 
from Dreadnaught had been there, he 
said. Knowing not where else to go, 
we returned home, and found Tomp- 
kins and Canter smoking serenely on 
the veranda, waiting for our return and 
an explanation of our escapade. 

“What the devil!” ejaculated Pillow, 
when he ran up the steps. 
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“That’s what I want to know,” 
laughed Canter. 

“Why, we met Tompkins and he told 
us that he had seen you drive off with 
the blushing Matilda, and of course we 
wanted to try to——” 

“IT? exclaimed Tompkins, in amaze- 
ment. “You asked me who was in the 
buggy with her innocence, and 1 said, ‘I 
can’t say!” 

We adjourned without debate into 
the dining room, where I brewed that 
special punch. I fear that Canter will 
never let us hear the last of it. 

Well, sir, the next day we were all 
seated at breakfast, and as Miss ’Tildy 
frequently had her coffee and toast in 
her own apartment, and we of course 
had said nothing about our speculations 
and fears, nobody was surprised at her 
non-appearance; but you may believe 
me, sir, when I tell you that we were all 
of us decidedly surprised when she and 
the doctor came in, looking pink and 
guilty. 

“Friends,” began Miss ’Tildy, with a 
saucy toss of her little bobbing side 
curls, and a kittenish dimple showing 
in her well-rouged cheek—‘“friends, Dr. 
Slaughter has an announcement to 
make.” 

I knew what it was, and so I began 
to get out the ingredients of that special 
punch before the good doctor, as red as 
a lobster and as hot as a Chile pepper, 
sputtered out his little confession. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have the honoh t’ 
info’m you-all that Miss ’Tildy and I 
were married last evenin’ by the Rev. 
Mistah Jackson, at Beverly Center.” 

I had to brew the punch three times 
that memorable day. 




















‘here the Red Flag Falls 


By Curran Richard Greenley 


HE sunshine fell in billows of 
golden light on the emerald turf 
that swelled and rolled away in 

reaches of velvet on the famous old race 
track. Jack blinked thoughtfully in the 
sunshine, and a sleepy gladness quiv- 
ered all around him. The little black 
face was drawn with care, and a weary, 
old expression drew down his mouth, as 
he gazed across the maze of stables, be- 
yond the oval to the grand stand, where, 
the last race just ended, the crowd was 
melting away. All afternoon he had 
watched the horses and their jockeys, 
noted every movement with bright eyes 
that missed not a curve of horse nor 
movement of rider, and for all of their 
shining satins, he felt the equal of any 
of them when once astride of Baldur. 

Inside of his loose box, whose fresh 
pine walls blazed with the rampant 
chromos of departed great ones who 
had raced and won the stake for which 
he would battle when the morrow came, 
stood Baldur, his head turned longing- 
ly toward the green outside, and the 
pink nostrils astretch for the sweetness 
of the young grass. 

Perfect from head to heel. The fine 
ears were laid close with impatient fret- 
ting, and there was no flaw in the slim 
head, deep chest and mighty flanks, 
where the great muscles rose and fell, 
the beautiful clear eyes showing just 
that rim of white that marks the sons 
of old Lexington’s line. 

Jack rose and went inside, his little 
black face one weary pucker as he care- 
fully made up the mash, and busied him- 
self about the horse. Jack knew that 
to-morrow’s race would mean more 
than the great silver cup, more than 
the three-thousand-dollar purse. When 
they rode past the grand stand, Miss 
Margaret would be there. It meant 





her to the young master who was Jack’s 
God. 

Baldur was a very dark horse in the 
race. It was no secret to the bookmak- 
ers that young Jameson had pledged the 
very watch in his pocket to pay the en- 
try fees; but in the nomadic world of 
the turf, that was not so much a matter 
as the horse himself. His size and 
weight were against him. 

Heads were shaken and shoulders 
went up when Jack had eased him past 
the grand, stand that morning, where a 
select few of the wise ones had gath- 
ered to decide on the winner of the 
Chester Handicap—the race of the sea- 
son, with the exception of the Derby. 
It had been the center of the betting in- 
terest for a week. 

Jack watched the sun go down, 
chuckling to himself as the gray bank of 
cloud rolled up the west. 

“Well, Jack?” There was an anxious 
note in Jameson’s careless voice as he 
laid a hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
Jack turned, and master and man looked 
into each other’s eyes with a long- 
drawn breath, while inside Baldur 
whinnied for the presence that he felt 
so near. 

Jack drew back the blanket, and 
Jameson ran his hand over the firm, 
cool flesh, down the sinuous limbs that 
showed not an ounce too much of flesh. 
Baldur was fit, no doubt of that. 

As he buried his face in the flowing 
mane with an unspoken prayer, the 
scent of the roses from the old home 
garden seemed to come to him, and he 
saw again the gleam of her hair in the 
rose-scented dusk down the winding 
walks of the beech avenue. The letter 
that spoke of her coming on the mor- 
row rustled inside his coat—to-morrow, 
and he would sit up there in the grand 
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stand beside her, as the hope of. their 
two lives flashed round the oval and 
down the home stretch. 

Baldur’s nose was thrust against his 
cheek, and then went nuzzling among 
his pockets for the expected sweets. 

“Chocolates, old boy? Well! To- 
morrow may bring you chocolates in 
plenty and bring me—we must race for 
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all staked: on the strength and fleetness 
of one bay colt. 


Over the track slept the gray of the 
dawn, but around the stables all the 
world was astir. Horses, horses. 

Jack crept from his cot almost under 
Baldur’s heels, and had him out long 
before the other boys had turned over 
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His little black face one weary pucker as he busied himself about the horse. 


our bonbons,” and he drew up the 
blanket. 

Jameson stood outside of the stable 
gazing at the sunset with unseeing eyes. 
A fair specimen of the Kentuckian, six 
feet two, with the clear-cut mouth and 
chin, now set and grim, and the flash- 
ing dark eyes under the slouch hat. 

Touch and go, win or die; with the 
setting of the morrow’s sun he would 
either be a beggar or—the prize his, to 
lift the load from the old home and 
claim Margaret Woodard as his wife; 


for the last nap. Through the white 
moonlight around the oval the smooth 
track lay back under the rattling hoofs, 
while the keen wind whipped his face. 

As the moon went down the west a 
gray bank formed in the east, higher 
and higher, and as Jack slipped from 
Baldur’s back he felt the first raindrop 
on his cheek. Here and there a lantern 
flashed, and the murmur of voices came 
from the stables. 

The one small retainer of the Jame- 
son stable, after a hasty rubbing down 
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WHERE THE RED FLAG FALLS 


and swathing in blankets, set about pre- 
paring the mash for Baldur’s breakfast. 
He grinned with satisfaction as the 
horse ate greedily ; then came more rub- 
bing, and the tired arms ached when 
Jameson dashed in with his mackintosh 
buttoned close and a hopeful ring in 
his voice. 
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tle cabin offered a pretext for shelter 
against the wind. Inside, an old negress 
bent above a blazing fire, stirring some- 
thing in a pot that sent a very inviting 
whiff to Jack, when he burst “in tired, 
dripping and hungry. Half an hour 
later, a tired little negro lay fast asleep 
on an old quilt, and the flames-cast their 
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Jack watched him anxiously as he in- 
spected the great. bay, and at the words 
“He'll do,” the wrinkles melted into an 
expansive grin. 

Jameson took out his watch. “Now, 
Jack, my boy, you make yourself scarce. 
You want to rest—no words now, you 
go and get some breakfast and sleep. 
No”—in answer to a pleading look—‘“I 
won't leave him a minute.” And when 
Jameson smiled Jack was satisfied. 

Across the field, out the big gate, and 
_ down the muddy road, where a poor lit- 





Jack crouched lower in the saddle, the wiry little hands creeping eloser to the bit. 


red lights over the weird little face that 
had lost its old care and was the face of 
a child. 

Mammy Sue tiptoed to the little trunk 
in the corner and lifted the lid. There 
lay Jack’s glory, the scarlet coat and 
the green cap with its cross of white. 
Mammy Sue patted it lovingly between 
her old black hands. 

“Gawd kno’s it gwine brek dat chile’s 
hyart ef he doan win dat race. He sho 
do look peart in dem cloes, but hit’s a 
wukin’ him pow’ful hard—en dey hain’t 
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no spilin’ him, foh de Lawd kno’s Marse 
Jim done tried he bes’.”’ 

Two o’clock in the afternoon, and a 
drizzling rain that fell with increasing 
energy. It could not damp the spirits 
of the crowd in raincoats, the men with 
the collars turned up, and the women in 
short skirts, who had looked forward to 
this as a red-letter day in the annals of 
the “Downs,” but down in the stables 
there were anxious faces as the track 
grew heavier every moment. 

The first and second races went off 
without much interest being displayed ; 
on the third there were a number of bad 
starts, and the crowd was raging with 
impatience before the flag fell. 

There were three scratches, and the 
board stood: 


MNCMMITY 6. 0i.0.05-60 dade sae slacaes Wolfe 
BURCNICLEHAN: 4. ccpisidta cis sacea ss eas Henry 
MN a ain sG oe Es aienioe aan Scarsdale 
OC) ee Blake 
Cee) 5 eae Gore 
RPCHOLERTAL 8s 6 6505.5 5 5:08 Fs ee Saws Watts 
11 | aa Ene Sette Ane OEE 2 reer Collins 


There were many doubtful glances as 
the favorite went past the stand. Under 
the usual conditions, Glengarry would 
have had it all his own way, but with the 
track running rivers of mud, the odds 
were in favor of the mud larks, 

Bannerman, who carried the colors of 
the always victorious Dixon stables, 
showed up pretty well, and the betting 
veered a trifle in his direction. Wilker- 
son’s Ben Ahmed, Blackman’s Dion and 
Ellson’s Ragnarok were rated about the 
same, five-to-one for straight, Dendren- 
nan twenty-to-one, and Baldur, with a 
sparse backing of the green element, at 
one hundred-to-one. 

Jack had kept the horse so thorough- 
ly under cover that he was practically 
unknown to the fraternity. 

Seventh in line—Jack pulled his cap 
down a little tighter and settled himself 
in the stirrups. Drip, drip went the rain 
on the scarlet jacket, and Jack chuckled 
knowingly at every drop. 

As the net rose, Glengarry and Ban- 
nerman broke away and had to be re- 
called. Ready. again — Dendrennan 
wheeled into Baldur, and the two shot 
away down the stretch for a furlong. 
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Back again, and this time Dion, a great 
black brute, the rival that Jack dreaded 
most of all, wound his head into the 
net, plunged, reared and dragged his 
jockey off. 

Another two minutes lost; then the 
start descended on them. At last, nose 
and nose, the red and yellow went down, 
and Jack eased Baldur along the first 
three furlongs, keeping a careful eye on 
Glengarry, who was making a strong 
lead, with Bannerman holding a good 
second. Past the turn, four furlongs, 
and Jack crouched lower in the saddle, 
the wiry little hands creeping closer to 
the bit, talking—ah! talking for very 
life to the quivering wonder of muscle 
and sinew beneath him. Neck and neck 
with Bannerman, and the great bay set- 
tled into a long stride that made Ban- 
nerman’s rider draw his whip. 

Past, and six furlongs, then down the 
home stretch. 

Already the faces on the grand stand 
were a white blur, as steadily Baldur 
crept to the side of Glengarry—Glen- 
garry’s light limbs had done their best, 
and he fell behind Bannerman’s shoul- 
der. The club house and a distance of 
twenty yards—under him, Jack felt the 
come and go of Baldur’s heart. He let 
go the bridle, and, flinging himself flat 
on his face, gave a cry that one pair of 
ears knew well, knew of old in the blue 
grass pastures. 

The mass of faces rose ina surge, and 
a wild roar swept the “Downs” as Bal- 
dur, one hundred-to-one, shot under the 
wire. ; 

A happy little negro stepped from the 
scales, and, vaulting into the saddle 
again, rode proudly beneath the judges’ 
stand. 

“Marse Jim” had reached him first, 
and actually hugged him, as he lifted 
him from the saddle, then some one 
else, her blue eyes shining from under 
the dripping umbrella, patted his satins, 
and pinned her own gold medal on his 
breast; and with every nerve a-quiver, 
he sat, with the wreath of smilax and 
roses that time-honored custom gives to 
the winner of the handicap, while the 
camera snapped, and one more star was 
fixed in the firmament of.the turf. 




















This article contains a further explanation of the ways in 
which life insurance policy holders are protected. The iy 
disputes in the Equitable Life Assurance Society arehelp- =§ 

ing to make clearer the rights of all policy holders, Some 
provisions of law referred to, The question of surplus 








ROM some points of view, the 

F publicity given to the internal dif- 

ficulties which have been agitat- 

ing the management of the Equitable 

Life Assurance Society may be consid- 
ered unfortunate. 

Newspaper comments on the trouble 


have generally been to the effect that ~ 


this exposure has inflicted a serious in- 
jury upon the business, not only of the 
company immediately involved, but 
upon that of life insurance everywhere. 

To a certain extent this may be true. 
The direct consequences of such dis- 
agreements as have lately been venti- 
lated are such as always follow a di- 
version and wasting of the energy 
usually applied to a specific object, 
whether that object be commercial or 
mechanical or moral. If the thoughts 
of people interested in the questions of 
life insurance are occupied, even tem- 
porarily, with disputes over details of 
management, more important matters 
are apt to be neglected for the time; 
and to this extent the results are unfor- 
tunate. 

But there is another and brighter 
side. The free discussion of important 
matters of public interest is always 
wholesome, for it brings real defects to 
the surface, suggests the proper reme- 
dies and, perhaps most important of all, 
demonstrates the non-existence of many 
fancied abuses. 

This has already become apparent in 
the case of the Equitable, for what was 
somewhat recklessly referred to as “the 
Equitable scandal” promises to turn 
out to be little more than a rather un- 


important squabble among the officers. 
It is developing that, so far from being 
the fact that the interests of the com- 
pany’s policy holders are at the mercy 
of the officers, the policy holders consti- 
tute perhaps the strongest and most in- 


fluential element in the affair. For 
they have before them an opportunity 
to show that the powers possessed by 
the policy holders of all life insurance 
companies are extremely effective 
weapons when their possessors have 
the purpose and intelligence to wield 
them; and American policy holders 
have both. 

The Equitable is a stock company, a 
fact which places its policy holders at 
some disadvantage, because they are al- 
lowed no part in the management of its 
affairs. But this difficulty has already 
crystallized public sentiment in favor of 
their admission to a share in that man- 
agement, to an extent which is sure to 
prove irresistible. The so-called, ‘‘mu- 
tualization” of the Equitable is not 
without precedent. The same thing 
was accomplished a few years ago in 
the case of the Phoenix of Hartford, 
the stock of which was all retired, the 
management thus passing to the policy 
holders. 

That the control of the four hundred 
and ten million dollars of assets of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society will 
be acquired by the persons to whom this 
vast sum belongs is, therefore, a result 
to be confidently expected. And doubt- 
less they will welcome the internal trou- 
bles which bring such consequences. 

This is one of the incidents which 
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serve to show the lack of foundation 
on which so many of the charges such 
as Lawson’s are built, for it shows how 
simple the remedy is and how promptly 
it can be applied. It serves to illustrate 
also what we said last month to the ef- 
fect that, while it must be admitted the 
business of life insurance embodied 
many defects, they are insignificant 
compared with its benefits; and it may 
be added that they are easily corrected. 

This point may be further empha- 
sized by another incident connected 
with the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, which was magnified out of all 
proportion by Lawson in one of his 
articles, and the real significance of 
which he—intentionally, it is to be pre- 
sumed—suppressed. It is an old mat- 
ter, worn threadbare by discussion in 
the newspapers and familiar to every- 
body, but it is valuable here as showing 
the effectiveness of the laws regulating 
the management of life insurance com- 
panies. 

The Prudential Company, which has 
a capital stock of two million dollars, 
“owned the stock of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, the capital of which was one 
million five hundred thousand dollars, 
and the directors came before Commis- 
sioner Cutting’—the insurance com- 
missioner of Massachusetts—‘‘and in- 
formed him that they proposed to dou- 
ble up the stock of the Fidelity Trust 
Company to three million dollars; that 
the new one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, at a par value of one hun- 
dred dollars, was to be sold for seven 
hundred and fifty dollars per share; 
that the new stock was to be bought by 
the Prudential Company and the Equi- 
table Company; and that with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, the trust company 
was to buy a control of the Prudential 
Company from its directors.” 

The effect of this plan, if carried out, 
would have been, of course, to enable 
the directors of the Prudential Com- 
pany to control the trust company, and 
those of the trust company to control 
the Prudential, because each board of 
directors would vote on the stock of the 
other company—and this no matter how 
small the holdings of stock of the indi- 


viduals might have been. The two 
boards of directors would have been 
self-perpetuating. 

Now, the lesson to be learned from 
this is, not the iniquity of the men con- 
cerned in the invention of the scheme, 
but the ease with which the plan was 
defeated. 

Commissioner Cutting, whose official 
approval of the plan was sought by the 
insurance company, promptly and un- 
equivocally refused to sanction it, and 
some of the other stockholders secured 
an injunction from the courts of New 
Jersey restraining the Prudential from 
consummating the deal. 

Lawson adds that the plan was car- 
ried out in another way, but the fact is 
that the trust company did not get suf- 
ficient stock to give to it the absolute 
control of the insurance company. 

It is not too much to say that if pol- 
icy holders, in the mutual companies 
at least, and even in the stock compa- 
nies, as the results of the present con- 
test in the Equitable will unquestion- 
ably show, fully understood their rights 
and powers, if they appreciated the 
safeguards with which the law has sur- 
rounded them and the checks which it 
has imposed upon the trustees of their 
interests, there would be little uncer- 
tainty in their minds about the security 
of the money they invest in life insur- 
ance. 

The incontrovertible fact is that a 
man who wishes to make provision for 
nis family in case of his death can take 
a policy, say for five thousand dollars, 
in any one of fifty different companies, 
making his selection at random, and by 
paying his annual premium—a relative- 
ly small amount—make the payment of 
that five thousand dollars as absolutely 
certain as the payment of a United 
States government bond. 

This is the side of life insurance that 
most concerns the home; the home, that 
is to say, of the man and woman which 
depends for its existence on the daily 
wage, or the small weekly or monthly 
salary, of one person. The absolute 
certainty that, if that one person sud- 
denly dies and his or her earnings are 
as suddenly cut off, there will be some 
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provision to supply the place of the loss, 
is what has made the institution of life 
insurance the blessing that experience 
has proved it to be. 

This is made possible by the elaborate 
system of law which has slowly devel- 
oped to meet conditions and correct im- 
perfections as the business expanded 
and became more complicated. Some 
reference was made to this subject in a 
previous article, and inasmuch as it is 
a matter that is just now, from a variety 
of causes, exciting great public interest, 
it is thought advisable to give it rather 
more attention than our space has hith- 
erto permitted. Besides this, a popular 
understanding of these matters ought to 
be welcomed not only by those who 
seek but also those who supply the ad- 
vantages of life insurance. For the 
actual facts are such that a complete 
knowledge of them will serve still 
further to extend these advantages. 

It may be well first of all to call at- 
tention to recent agitation designed to 
bring about the regulation and control 
of life insurance companies by the Fed- 
eral government at Washington, and at 
the last session of Congress a bill was 
prepared by Senator Dryden—who is 
also the president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company—to carry out this ob- 
ject, but it did not become a law. The 
reason given for this anxiety for super- 
vision at Washington is substantially 
that the insurance companies suffer 
from over-supervision and over-regula- 
tion under the numerous and conflicting 
laws of the different States. It is 
claimed by those who profess to know, 
and to have only the best interests of 
the cause at heart, that “legislation in 
the several States toward the insurance 
companies of sister States has pro- 
ceeded in a spirit of persistent and in- 
jurious hostility, until it has created an 
almost prohibitory burden of taxes, 
forced loans, deposits, licenses, sub- 
sidies, compulsory advertising fees, etc., 
etc., State, county, and municipal, that 
would surpass the belief of one not fa- 
miliar therewith. Generally these laws 
do.not look to the real security of the 
policy holder or the strength of the 
companies, but are apparently con- 
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ceived in a temper of extortion and un- 
friendliness to enterprises that are the 


handmaids of commerce and the guard- * 


ians of all our destructible values.” 

Whether this desire for Federal su- 
pervision is due to the impossibility of 
otherwise correcting the conditions here 
described or to a tendency, which in 
these days seems to be gaining strength, 
to look to Washington for relief from 
every sort of ill, it is not necessary to 
discuss here. 

Another and what seems to us a 
calmer and more reasonable view of the 
matter is taken by the president of one 
of the largest life insurance companies 
in the world. Though himself a pro- 
fessed advocate of Federal control, yet 
he says of the regulations of the States: 

“Although these requirements are 
numerous, and some of them ought to 
be unnecessary, yet, if they are carefully 
examined, it will be found that they 
only insist that a life company shall be 
properly organized, that it shall be sol- 
vent, that it shall be obedient to the law 
where it solicits patronage, and that it 
shall carry out the theory of life insur- 
ance in a spirit of equity, without tech- 
nical evasion or unnecessary delay. 

“Doubtless there has been over-regu- 
lation with respect to the contract and 
the interpretation of it; but the excuse 
for this has been largely furnished by 
company managers who were too ready 
to exact the pound of flesh under stipu- 
lations that had been written in the 
bond for a good purpose, only to be 
used as instruments of injustice.” 

To the average person this seems to 
be a simple and effective answer to the 
demand for Federal supervision. For, 
if State regulations “only insist that a 
life company shall be properly orga- 
nized; that it shall be solvent; that it 
shall be obedient to the law where it 
solicits patronage, and that it shall 
carry out the theory of life insurance 
in a spirit of equity without technical 
evasion or unnecessary delay,” they do 
not seem to be unreasonable, especially 
when it is also remembered that the 
prosperity and growth of the companies 
under this system have been enormous. 

A review of the laws of the various 
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States, bearing upon life insurance 
questions, will show that, aside from the 
matter of taxation, the principal objects 
sought are such as will foster and 
guard the interests of the policy hold- 
ers within the State. The first require- 
ment demanded of a company which 
seeks to do business is that it shall file 
with the proper officer a certified copy 
of its charter showing that it is author- 
ized by law to conduct the business of 
life insurance. This is accompanied by 
a sworn statement of its condition, 
which in some States must be more 
elaborate than in others. But in sub- 
stance these two requirements prevail 
everywhere. 

Practically everywhere it is provided 
that companies shall possess funds in- 
vested in approved securities, the mini- 
mum amount being usually not less than 
one hundred thousand dollars, and in 
some States a deposit of a certain 
amount in cash with a designated State 
official is exacted. Thus an added 
guarantee of solvency is established. 
Companies of other countries must like- 
wise have on deposit in some State a 
fixed sum held in trust for the benefit 
of all the policy holders of the company 
resident in the United States. 

A practically universal rule is that 
every company shall, within a specified 
time, file annually a statement of its 
exact condition as it exists on the last 
day of the year, which statement must 
be made under oath. The requirements 
as to what this statement shall contain 
vary somewhat, but everywhere it must 
contain details sufficient to enablé the 
State insurance officials to make a valu- 
ation of all existing policies, in order 
that it may be determined whether or 
not the reserve—i. e., the fund set aside 
for the payment of policies—maintained 
by the company is sufficient for the pur- 
pose.. 

This is an all important matter, for 
on the reserve depends the ultimate pay- 
ment of each policy, and when it is re- 
membered that the company’s condition 
in this respect is subject to the scrutiny 
and approval of the officers of all the 
States and Territories of the United 
States, to say nothing of those of many 
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foreign countries, its significance, so 
far as the stability of life insurance is 
concerned, is tremendous. And in this 
connection we want to recall to our 
readers what we said in the foreword 
to these articles, namely: ‘When the 
story is finished it will be evident that 
the questions of governmental control 
and publicity in the management of 
great corporations have been, in this 
field, largely realized, to an extent, at 
least, which makes the truth of the 
Lawson charges consistent only with an 
advanced stage of general social degen- 
eration. For abuses such as are out- 
lined by him could not be tolerated in a 
self-respecting community having at 
hand such means of information as al- 
ready exists.” 

The justification for this statement 
is fully established by this one provision 
even if there were nothing else to give 
it force; and it applies equally to the 
statement made in the present article 
that a man may select any one of fifty 
companies at random in which to in- 
sure his life, and his policy will be as 
sure of payment at his death as will a 
United States government bond when 
it becomes due. 

It is quite generally required that 
companies furnish lists of their agents, 
who in many States must be residents 
and must procure licenses to do busi- 
ness; and bonds are often required of 
companies that they and their agents 
will comply with the terms of the in- 
surance laws as well as the general laws 
affecting insurance. 

Another salutary provision of very 
general application throughout the 
United States is the power given to the 
State insurance official to make an ex- 
amination of the condition of any com- 
pany at any time that he may deem it 
expedient, without notice to the com- 
pany, and in some States to revoke its 
right to do business if he finds a reason- 
able ground for doing so. 

This regulation has at different times 
been made the ground for complaint, be- 
cause it is said that it may be, and often 
has been, used fo oppress and harass 
insurance companies and to injure their 
business. It has also been openly 














charged that, under-its authority, un- 
scrupulous officials have exercised their 
power for blackmail and _ extortion. 
However true this may have been in the 
past, we think that it will be admitted 
by those who are in a position to know 
the facts that the time has gone by for 
life insurance companies to be sub- 
jected to this form of graft. For the 
solvency of the business is too well es- 


tablished, and too widely known for a> 


dishonest official to pretend ignorance 
of it in order to make a “strike”; and 
the weight given to the certificate of 
solvency made by the insurance depart- 
ments of New York and Massachusetts, 
for example, is such as makes political 
grafters very wary about making any 
unlawful raid upon the treasuries of the 
companies. The fact really is that the 
certificates of these States, testifying to 
the satisfactory condition: of insurance 
companies, go a long way with. officials 
elsewhere, and companies holding such 
certificates are not inclined to submit 
to anything but bona-fide examinations, 
and these they are obliged to concede. 
Very little regard need be paid nowa- 
days to complaints about grafting by 
State officers. 

Another feature, originating in Mas- 
sachusetts and since more widely ex- 
tended, is that relating to the non-for- 
feiture of policies when the holders 
have, for any reason, discontinued the 
payment of premiums. In the early 
days a man who stopped paying his 
premiums, or even, by some oversight, 
neglected to pay one on the day it be- 
came due, forfeited all his rights in his 
policy. Now, however, the company is 
required in such a case to issue to the 
holder, provided he has paid at least 
three premiums, a policy upon which no 
further premiums need be paid, for an 
amount varying according to the 
amount of reserve that has been accu- 
mulated. So that he has something to 
show for the money that he has paid 
in premiums. In addition to this the 


policies of most companies contain a 
provision that the holder may, after a 
certain period, usually three years, sur- 
render it and receive a stated sum in 
cash, 
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A rule which is intended to guarantee 
fair dealing by companies toward their 
policy holders, and one which exists in 
practically every State and Territory, 
is one which forbids discrimination be- 
tween the people who insure their lives. 
This means that people who are of the 
same age and hold the same kind of 
policies are entitled to absolute equality 
in the rate they pay in premiums, and 
upon settlement of their policies must 
be granted the same benefits, and their 
contracts must be subject to the same 
conditions. Here is a practical applica- 
tion of the principle of equal rights to 
all men. 

These are.some of the more impor- 
tant matters connected with the regula- 
tion, by law, of the business of life in- 
surance which help to protect and se- 
cure the interests of policy holders in 
life insurance companies. As far as 
human intelligence and foresight can 
do so, with the experience of the facts 
which is at present accessible, the pay- 
ment of the amount contracted and 
guaranteed to be paid by life insurance 
contracts is made absolutely certain. 

The only uncertainty connected with 
the settlement of a life insurance policy 
is, not the payment of the sum for 
which the holder is insured, but the ap- 
portionment to him of his share of the 
“surplus,” so-called; or, in other words, 
the profits or dividends on his invest- 
ment. 

In the business of life insurance, as 
in every other, the profits earned from 
year to year cannot be foreseen with ab- 
solute accuracy, and practically all the 
dissatisfaction felt or expressed by pol- 
icy holders is due to the disappointment 
of the expectations raised in their minds 
with respect to the amount of their 
profits or dividends. 

In what follows on the subject of 
surplus and dividends it must be borne 
in mind that a distinction is to be made 
between what are called “participating” 
and “non-participating” policies, the 
former belonging to the class which 
shares in the division of the surplus, 
while the latter are entitled to no part 
of it. Later on in these articles, proba- 
bly in the next, this distinction will be 
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discussed more in detail. It is thought 
necessary to give some explanation of 
the question of surplus, because of the 
public interest in the subject that has 
been aroused by current life insurance 
contention. 

The surplus of a life insurance com- 
pany, like that of any other corporation, 
is determined by deducting all of its 
liabilities from its assets. It is a com- 
paratively simple matter of addition and 
subtraction. But there are certain pe- 
culiarities with respect to liabilities and 
surplus which make them different 
from other business concerns, Among 
liabilities is included the “reserve,” or 
the fund required by law to be accumu- 
lated by setting aside a certain part of 
each premium received by the company 
which, with the interest it earns, will 
pay the amount-of each policy when it 
becomes due. 

The surplus, so-called, is not a sur- 
plus at all in the ordinary sense of the 
term; at any rate, in a mutual company, 
in which the policy holders are the only 
parties having any interest or owner- 
ship in it. In stock companies, such as 
the Equitable and Prudential, there has 
been some doubt expressed as _ to 
whether the surplus belonged wholly or 
in part to the stockholders or the policy 
holders. 

It is out of this fund that dividends 
are paid, and some companies itemize 
it according to the classification of ex- 
isting policies, holding part of it as an 
emergency fund and carrying the whole 
as a liability, so that profits are pro- 
vided for in advance, just as the guar- 
anteed amount of a policy is. Com- 
panies who do business in Prussia are 
obliged by law to carry their surplus 
in this way, but, so far as we know, this 
is not a legal requirement in this coun- 
try. 
But whether or not the law provides 
for the manner in which this surplus 
shall be dealt with in the bookkeeping 
of the company, it is subject to distribu- 
tion among the policy holders, because 
it is their money which has earned it. 

It does not, however, follow that 
there is any recognized general prin- 
ciple of distribution applicable in all 


cases, and it is not considered safe or 
necessary to divide it all proportionately 
among the policy holders at one time, 
though they themselves naturally are in- 
clined to think differently. 

This very point was raised some 
time ago by a policy holder in the Equi- 
table, named Greef. He held a policy 
for twenty thousand dollars, which had 
matured, and claimed that it had earned 
some seven thousand dollars in addition 
to about four thousand dollars which 
the company had allowed him. He 
brought suit against the company for 
the seven thousand dollars. His policy 
contract contained the provision that it 
“shall be entitled to participate in the 
distribution of the surplus of this so- 
ciety by way of increase to the amount 
insured, according to such principles 
and methods as may from time to time 
be adopted by this society for such dis- 
tribution, which principles and methods 
are hereby ratified and accepted by and 
for every person who shall have or 
claim any interest under this contract.” 

There seemed to be some uncertainty 
in the minds of the judges of the three 
courts through which the -case was 
taken, but the final decision was that, 
in -view of the clause in the policy 
quoted above, Greef was entitled to par- 
ticipate, not in the whole surplus, but 
“in the distribution of the surplus, or, in 
other words, in the surplus which, ac- 
cording to the defendants’ methods and 
principles, was to be distributed.” 

Therefore, if anyone contemplating 
the insurance of his life is approached 
by an agent soliciting his application for 
a participating policy, it is important 
that he should understand beforehand 
how his share of the profits may be re- 
stricted. 

There has, so far, been no limit im- 
posed upon life insurance companies in 
the accumulation of their surplus funds 
earned by their policy holders, and it is, 
perhaps, impossible to say just what it 
should be in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the business of the individual 
company. It is a problem that vexes 
insurance officials and insurance ex- 
perts as well as policy holders. 

But having become a problem only 











within a comparatively recent period, 
because of the rapid growth of all kinds 
of surplus funds, the time has not yet 
arrived when the public can begin to 
despair of a proper and adequate solu- 
tion. 

In the meantime, though alarmists 
and sensation-mongers may find em- 
ployment, sensible people can afford to 
view the matter calmly and continue to 
invest their money in life insurance. 

It is true that the officers of life in- 
surance companies are, as a rule, less 
restricted in the management of the sur- 
plus than in that of the balance of their 
assets, and possibly some speculation is 
done by means of the organization of 
trust companies with these surplus 
funds. But in respect to this there are 
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two important facts to be remembered 
as bearing upon the security of the in- 
vestments of policy holders: First, that 
the assets of all American companies, 
almost without exception, continue to 
grow; and second, that the tendency at 
present is to require companies to carry 
their surplus accounts as a liability; and 
this tendency is strong enough to jus- 
tify the belief that in the near future it 
will be made a law. The insurance laws 
of Prussia, under which the New York 
Life Insurance Company does business, 
contain such a provision. 

Next month we shall give our read- 
ers some information which will aid 
them in making an intelligent selection 
of the sort of life insurance policy best 
suited to their individual needs. 





STAR-TRYSTS 


‘THE pools of the lilies yearn and sigh, 

The whole night long for the starry sky; 
The sky looks down through the lily-floats, 
And pines all day for their ivory throats. 


Winds of the morning clarion far 

Their taunt at the heels of each laggard star; 
There is flit of birds where the boughs hang over; 
Arrows of sunlight ; breath of clover. 


But ah! when the twilight beetle goes 

With droning whirr, o’er the sleepy ros>, 
There comes one perfect hour of peace 
When the skies and the waters find surcease; 


And the lakes grow fond in the day’s embrace, 
And the stars bend down o’er the pool’s wan face; 
One perfect hour ere night comes on, 


And day from his lily loves is gone— 


One perfect hour ere the moon recalls 
The loitering stars to her silver halls. 





Tuomas WALSH. 











ACK was struggling earnestly with 

his tie. 

“Would you mind, Cator,” he 
said, “just putting that clock in my va- 
lise? I’ve everything else.” 

“Mind! Would I mind acting as 
valet to a howling swell like yourself? 
It’s a rise in the world for me.” 

Jack turned his flushed, sweet-tem- 
pered face, and regarded his friend with 
momentary intentness. “Don’t you get 
huffy,” ne admonished. “I’d do as much 
for you, if you were going where I’m 
going, to see whom I’m going to see, 
and were in as great a state of trepida- 
tion as I am.” 

“T? Huffy? Oh! I say it is a rise,’”"— 
Cator pronounced it “rice’”—‘“‘so, natur- 
ally, I speak a little coolie.” 

“Good Lord!’ groaned Jack, ‘‘that’s 
the worst yet—and so early in the 
morning !” 

But Cator was not listening. His 
thin, dark face was alight with some 
impish thought as he examined the 
alarm clock he was to put in his friend’s 
valise. 

“What time does Kate’s train get 
in?” he asked, with apparent careless- 
ness, as he wound and set the clock. 

“Half-past ten,” cried Jack, jerking 
out his watch. ‘Heavens, man! Don’t 


scare a fellow with a question like that. 
I thought the time was up, and I’m not 
half through dressing ;” and he turned 
eagerly back to his tie. 

“You see,” he went on, “I’m up 
against it—I must get a chance to talk 


I haven’t dared to see her until 
she showed some signs of relenting. If 
Kate will listen to me for ten minutes— 
two minutes—I can straighten out that 
ridiculous story she’s got hold of from 
somewhere—I can’t even find out what 


to her. 


it is, in writing to her. She assumes 
that I must know my own crimes— 
what are you grinning about?” 

“Nothing,” drawled Cator. “My 
cousin Kate is one spoiled young un, 
and you’re another—of course, you 
squabble. What makes you think that 
it’ll be all right if you can only illumi- 
nate her understanding with your re- 
splendent presence ?” 

“Why, don’t you see? Kate was an- 
gry; but, after all, she has a sense of 
justice. She feels that she owes me a 
chance to speak for myself, or she 
never would have let’me know that she 
was passing through to-day.” And he 
went earnestly to work on his prepara- 
tions once more. 

Jack was ready at last. Cator pre- 
tended to fall into a cataleptic trance as 
his friend turned fully from the mirror ; 
and, indeed, he was good to see. It 
was not so much the perfect grooming, 
the appropriateness of every exactly 
chosen and rightly worn article of ap- 
parel, as the light from within, the 
buoyant, tender, expansive happiness, 
apparent in every line, and so endearing 
to human hearts which behold it that 
we truly say: “All the world loves a 
lover.” 

“A cab, by George!” muttered Cator, 











as he saw from the window this gor- 
geous and lovable creature drive away. 
“That’s to save the Phoebean splendor 
of his shoes. But if I’m any judge, 
he'll go past a florist’s, and he’ll be hard 
to suit. Dll have time to get down on 
a car while he does his ‘Sweet Violets’ 
turn, and I wouldn’t miss it for—for 
all the Kates, and the violets, and the 
love’s young dreamers, going.” And 
he laughed with the empty mirth of one 
whose barren triumph it is to spoil what 
he longs for and cannot hope to possess. 

There were two unusual spots of 
dusky color below his melancholy black 
eyes as he barely glanced at the mirror 
to see that his always perfect get-up 
was not less immaculate than usual, 
grasped his soft felt hat and, jamming: 
it on, ran down the stairs. 

All the way to the station he laughed 

















Jack was ready at last. 


to himself at intervals. “Imagine aunt 
Eve’s face, if that thing goes off just 
as it ought,” he chuckled. “I can see 
Kate’s horror. Jack’s gorgeousness 
will make it ail the more disgraceful. 
I'll get me a private box staked out 
where, like the god in the car, I can 
view the tragedy I have prepared.” 

Cator Warrington, who had _ been 
Jack de Tavernier’s bachelor house- 
mate, had his good points. Egotistic, 
self-involved and sensitive, he was not 
the universal favorite that the younger 
man was, and a few people hated him 
heartily and avoided him persistently 
because he was an inveterate punster 
and practical joker. These, of course, 
wondered why Jack de Tavernier loved 
and stuck to him. 

The explanation seemed to be that 
Jack was as robust in his affections as in 








as 
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Jack’s long legs left the platform .. 


his physique; and, Cator being a bit 
hard to love, he threw, perhaps, extra 
vigor into the effort, and succeeded in 
being very fond of his partner. More- 
over, Cator was the cousin of lovely 
Kate Austen—that may have accounted, 
in a measure, for the constancy of 
Jack’s friendship for him. 





. skimmed forward .... 


As Cator jumped from his 
car and hurried into the sta- 
tion, there was no Jack in 
sight, and it lacked six min- 
utes of time for the New 
York train—Kate’s train—to 
be in. He bought a paper— 
strictly for purposes of con- 
cealment — and sat down to 
watch from behind it for the 
culmination of his little 
drama. 

Somewhere on the outskirts 
of his consciousness there 
ached the thought that, after 
all his efforts in bringing to 
Kate’s ears a warped, dis- 
torted version of an old af- 
fair of Jack’s, there had not 
been made between the en- 
gaged couple a breach wide 
enough to hold, on Kate’s 
part, one little grain of remi- 
niscent interest in himself. 

Cator Warrington had 
loved his cousin, Kate Austen, 
in his own perverse and self- 
ish fashion, all his life. No- 
body but himself knew what 
it had cost him to congratu- 
late Jack de Tavernier on his 
engagement. Nobody but 
himself heard the vow he 
made to “split that engage- 
ment to smithereens within 
six months,” and to have 
Kate forlornly turning to him 
for consolation. 

Things had not, however, 
worked out on the lines he 
laid for them. There had 
been a coolness during the 
two weeks Jack was in Rich- 
mond taking depositions in a 
big railroad lawsuit; but now 
Cator knew that there was 
buttoned inside that wonder- 
ful cutaway of Jack’s a telegram which 
read: 

Mother and I go through on 12.45 to Old 
Point. Do you care to meet us? Karte. 


Oh, yes, he was unusually glad that 
this particularly good joke—which had 
come to him in a flash as Jack asked 
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him to put the alarm clock in his valise 
—was likely to overwhelm the radiant 
lover with ridicule, and might inter- 
fere materially with the reconciliation 
of which the other had spoken so hope- 
fully. 

The New York train rolled in. The 
porter had placed the step beside the 
Pullman. Cator sat uncertainly debat- 
ing whether it wouldn’t serve almost as 


these attributes in a much less degree, 
were coming from the Pullman vesti- 
bule, when Cator saw approaching 
down the platform a sort of sacrificial 
procession. 

First came Jack, glowing, immacu- 
late, from the crown of his pearl-col- 
ored hat to the tips of his shining toes. 
In his hand, sure enough, was the mon- 
ster bunch of violets which Cator’s im- 









































well to go forward and welcome aunt 
Eve and Kate, telling them that Jack 
was ill—or, no—better still, say he had 
gone for a day at the beach with the 
girl whom he, Cator, had made the 
heroine of those tales he had so indus- 
triously purveyed to his cousin. If 
Jack came in, upon the heels of the 
story, it could pass for a joke. 

Two ladies, one slender, tall and 
young, the other possessing all three of 


It was Kate’s voice; and Kate was beside him. 


agination had prefigured, and which 
Jack seemed in two minds about con- 
cealing or presenting; on his lips a 
lovely smile—Jack’s sweetest smile— 
and in his eye, as he caught sight of the 
tall, tan-clad figure at the car door, a 
light which made the newspaper rattle 
and shake in Cator’s shaking hand. 
Jack sprang forward then, “like the 
herald Mercury new lighted.on a heav- 
en-kissing hill.” Behind him came a 
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short, squat, bow-legged, buttoned and 
capped negro, stiff with the rigor of a 
dollar tip, and carrying the fatal valise. 

Jack had forgotten his violets. The 
hand which held them was pressed close 
over his tumultuously beating heart. 

Kate bent forward, smiling, when a 
low, warning br-r-r-r issued from the 
valise. 

The porter quivered; he stiffened, if 
possible, straighter than before. The 
white of his excited eye shone, as it 
roved in search of the source of this 
ominous sound. 

Suddenly the full blare of the alarm 
burst forth—and it was one Jack had 
selected for its peculiar fiendishness. 

The darky gave one wild glare 
about, swung the fatal bag back with 
an arm nerved by desperation, and 
launched it forward like a missile into 
the backs of Jack’s advancing legs. 

These long members left the plat- 
form, skimmed forward, one foot kick- 
ing over a small boy, and one ripping 
open a basket of chickens the lad car- 
ried. And then Jack lay quite still at 
Kate’s feet. 

On his obscure bench, Cator was 
writhing in silent ecstasies of mirth. It 
had all turned out so beautifully. It 
was so much funnier than he could have 
imagined it. 

The frightened fowls fled shrieking 
and squalling over everything, and un- 
der everybody’s feet. A woman who 
was with the chicken boy turned, at- 
tracted by his roars—which were quite 
extraordinary—and, falling over one of 
the fleeing hens, baptized the whole 
mélée with a basket containing ten or 
more dozens of eggs. 

Cator hugged himself and moaned 
with pure bliss. 

He had invested in no eggs, nor had 
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he: bought any chickens: yet see; that 
Providence we miscall chance, had 
crowned and decorated his perfect work 
with the best in this line that the coun- 
try could produce. 

Suddenly, out of the confusion -of 
tongues around the prostrate Jack, Ca- 
tor heard a clear, low cry: 

“Mother! he’s badly hurt. Oh, I do 
believe he struck. the back of his head 
as he fell!” 

It-was Kate’s voice; and Kate was 
down beside Jack, among the shattered 
eggs, with his head raised on the curve 
of her strong young arm—held to her 
breast—while Mrs. Austen, kneeling at 
the other side, searched with immacu- 
lately gloved fingers among his thick, 
ruddy hair for the bruise. 

Then Cator, who had stolen up and 
was looking on, screened behind the 
broad shoulder of a depot policeman, 
saw Jack’s eyes open, with the look of 
a man in heaven, and heard him say: 

“It’s just my arm, I think—and it 
doesn’t hurt now. Ouch!”—as Mrs. 
Austen reached the spot—‘I did get a 
little crack on my head there—but I 
mustn’t make you ladies miss your 
train id 

“You shan’t,” came Kate’s incisive 
tones. “Mother and I have simply got 
to make that train, so you’re going on 
to Norfolk with us.” 

And as Cator edged away, defeated, 
heartsick, he saw the young hero get- 
ting into the Norfolk train, supported 
on each side by a charmingly anxious, 
solicitous female, openly glorying and 
luxuriating in their sympathy—in short, 
he beheld a very pretty picture of a pair 
of reconciled lovers. 

And on the platform an escaped hen 
was pensively pecking at an egg-daubed 
bunch of violets. 
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[ )ISTINGUISHED ancestry is about the same sort of an inheritance as your 
grandmother’s hoopskirted wedding dress; it is interesting at times to haul 


it down and look it over, but it doesn’t help discount your paper at the bank. 
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The number of people throughout the country who are attracted toward the stage and all that pertains 
to theatrical life is so large that we believe much interest will be taken in a series of articles dealing 


exclusively with this subject in all its branches. 


We invite communications from our readers asking for. 


any theatrical information they may desire, and we will do our best to answer these questions satisfactorily 


in these pages. 


fe refer not only to questions concerning the professional stage and those who appear upon 


it, but especially do we desire to be of service to amateurs, and will cheerfully give hints as to the selection 
of plays for private theatricals, the casting of the same, the scenery, the costumes, and in fact any point that 


may puzzle or interest the aspirant for histrionic honors. 


In this connection, we shall publish from time 


to time, a little original play, which, while the professional rights are reserved, will be open to representation 
by such amateurs as care to perform it, and will apply for written permission. 


THE FLUTE SOLO 


A MONOLOGUE 


HE performer enters in evening 
dress, carrying a flute. His man- 
ner is full of modesty—that of 

conscious talent. He bows to the au- 
dience and then arranges his music 
upon the stand, examines the flute, etc. 
Finally, he addresses the audience, with 
a combination of hesitation and assur- 
ance, evincing deep but restrained emo- 
tion. 

Putting the flute to his lips, and 
then taking it away. It is essential to 
make the audience believe, as long as 
possible, that he is really going to 
play. 

I beg your pardon, but I am so nerv- 
ous, so filled with emotion. You see, 
this is the first time I have ever played 
in public. I have no doubt but that I 
shall please you—perhaps even rouse 
you to enthusiasm. But just for the 
moment, I am all out of breath—nerv- 
ousness, you know—and to play the 
flute, plenty of breath is indispensable. 
(He puts the flute to his lips, and again 
takes it away.) I am not a genius—it 


is only fair to tell you that in the be- 
inni aps, even, you have 
guessed the fact for yourselves. No, I 
am not a genius, but I play very nicely, 
with real sentiment, you know, with a 
certain something that is unusual with 
geniuses. I commenced very late in 
life to learn how to play, and at first it 
was rather discouraging—the fingers, 
you see, were somewhat stiff—not sur- 
prising at my age. But I applied my- 
self. Oh, I applied myself zealously, 
and I know, with all due modesty, that 
I learned very quickly. To be sure, I 
don’t know it all, but what I know I 
know. However, you are going to 
judge for yourselves. 

I—I took lessons from one of our 
most celebrated flutists, Mr. 
but there is no use in telling you his 
name, he is very famous. Evi ery even- 
ing I went to his house—with my flute, 
of course. I arrived at eight o’clock 
precisely—ten minutes past eight, when 
I had to wait for a car. I found there 
his wife and 





his children—and some 












friends—just a little family reunion, so 
to speak. After the usual greetings, I 
drew my flute from my pocket, I placed 
it on the piano, and we commenced to 
play—to play cards—euchre at a cent a 
game, excepting Fridays, when it was 
only half a cent—I never knew why and 
never quite liked to ask. And then we 
had tea and sandwiches. This lasted 
until about half-past eleven. At that 
time, I took up my flute. I put it back 
into my pocket again—and my teacher 
accompanied me to the door, saying: 
“Good-night, my dear pupil. I shall see 
you again to-morrow. Bring your flute, 
and I will give you a good lesson.” The 
next night I came again, and when he 
said good-night to me at half-past 
eleven, my teacher advised me not to for- 
get my flute the next time—sometimes I 
even left it at his house, in order not to 
have to carry it back and forth. These 
lessons lasted about — about. — (try- 
ing to refresh his memory) oh, about 
three years and a half. And as I was 
very quick to catch on, you can guess 
that I made great progress. I ought 
to tell you that I practiced-at home, out- 
side of my lessons. Oh, if I hadn’t 
done that—well (With a signifi- 
cant shrug.) 

(Changing his tone, and very famil- 
iarly.) Upon my word, I beg your par- 
don—I abuse your patience; but, be- 
tween ourselves, the reason I have told 
you all this was to gain a little confi- 
dence to give me time to recover my- 
self. Now I am ready to begin. (He 
steps up to the stand, pulls over the mu- 
sic; and then turns again to the au- 
dience.) Only, you will be indulgent, 
won't you—for, as I have already told 
you, this is my first appearance in pub- 
lic, and (placing his hand upon his 
breast) I can feel my heart beating so 
fast, so fast! But I will. let it beat, 
because it will help me to mark the 
time. 

Speaking of time, I fell into the habit 
of counting out loud—one, two; one, 
two—while playing the triangle. Yes, 
I play the triangle, too, but not as well 
as I do the flute. You shall see! Then, 





when I took to playing the flute, it both- 
ered me a good deal, for I counted into 
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my instrument—while I was playing. 
And, as you can’t do two things at once, 
when I played I didn’t count, and when 
I counted I didn’t play. So now I count 
with my foot—no matter which one, it 
doesn’t make any difference—some- 
times even with both—especially in cold 
weather. It warms you up. It has 
sometimes happened, even, that I didn’t 
count at all—I find it easier. When I 
play alone, it is of no consequence—I 
can always follow myself—or catch up 
with myself, if I go too fast. But when 
it is a question of a duet or a trio 
However, that is not the case now. 
(Proudly.) This is a solo! 

Now, let us see! (He arranges his 
stand, his music, puis the flute to his 
lips, draws a long breath, and 1s 
about to begin; then, suddenly pauses, 
and, leaning forward, snatches up the 
sheet of music and examines it. Then, 
with an air of annoyance:) Good heav- 
ens! this isn’t the piece I was going to 
play at all! (Examining it closer, and 
changing his tone.) Oh, yes! Yes, it 
is! I beg your pardon. It was upside 
down. , Fortunately, I discovered the 
fact in time. The same thing happened 
to me last week, but I didn’t find it out 
until I was half through. Such an acci- 
dent is very disagreeable for an artist— 
especially when he isn’t famous. (He 
places the music back on the stand.) 

There, now! In the first place, let us 
take the Ja. (He brings the flute to his 
lips, and removes tt a little in order to 
Speak.) Yes, they always take /a. 
(Same action.) They might take an- 
other note, but they take Ja. (Same ac- 
tion.) I don’t know why—simply they 
do—an old habit. (Lowering complete- 
ly his flute.) Perhaps it is because of 
the tuning forks—you know, those lit- 
tle instruments which sound Ja, Then, 
if you should take another note—sol, 
for example—as all the tuning forks 
sound Ja, why, it would be the ruin of 
the manufacturers. Of course, if it 
was the custom to take sol, they would 
make tuning forks to sound sol, which 
would amount to exactly the same 
thing, so it is just as well to use /a. 

- But excuse me, I talk and ‘talk, and 
you will end by believing that I don’t 
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know how to play at all. But it makes 
no difference, for I am going at once to 
perform this piece—which was com- 
posed expressly for me by a musician 
who knows as much as I do about the 
flute; it is therefore quite within my 
scope. (While rearranging his music.) 
As to its character—well, upon my 
word, it belongs to no especial school ; it 
has a character all its own, but quite un- 
precedented. Wait, listen to the begin- 
ning. Now I'll start it. (He brings the 
flute to his lips—without playing—re- 
mains thus a very short moment, lowers 
his flute, and says:) You see, it is com- 
pletely without pretense. And how well 
it depicts the situation! Is there per- 
haps anyone here who has not grasped 
that fact? I will begin again. (Same 
action as before.) It is quite as sim- 
ple as it was the first time. I might be- 
gin thirteen times in succession, and it 
would always be the same—but I don’t 
wish to weary you. I prefer to explain 
to you the situation. : 

It is a love duet. You feel already, 
do you not, the merit and originality of 
this new method which manages to ex- 
press a duo bya solo? It is really won- 
derful! Two young people love each 
other, and are alone together for the 
first time; this is expressed by the note 
I just sounded. There must be people 
here who remember being alone for the 
first time with the being they adored, 
are there not? No, don’t answer! I 
don’t wish to cause any annoyance to 
such persons, but they can bear witness 
to the fact that the first moment of such 
a situation is always difficult, embar- 
rassing, and for a minute or two neither 
one says anything—there is silence. 
Now, this silence is perfectly expressed, 
I think, by the beginning of this piece 
of music. Besides, to convince you of 
it, I will play it for you again. (Same 
action as before.) 

The situation is shown very clearly, 
and with few notes. But our lovers are 
timid, and the silence is prolonged, 
which is admirably expressed by the 
rest—you know what a rest is in music, 
don’t you? Of course! I will play the 


rest—beginning from the beginning— 
and you will see the wonderful shading 
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of the idea. Listen! This is the silence 
of a moment ago. (Same action.) 
Now this is it as expressed by the rest. 
(Same action, a little more prolonged.) 
It is a little longer, that is all. You can 
keep it up as long as you like, just as 
long as your breath holds out—it is a 
question of lung power, pure and sim- 
ple. It is a very original idea, both in 
conception and execution, isn’t it? 

Ah! how I regret that you did not 
meet me a year ago! I was a much 
finer player then than I am now. I did 
not have this flute, but another one, 
which unfortunately I lost overboard, 
when on a yachting trip. Oh, but I was 
annoyed! For I was used to that flute; 
I knew how to play a large number of 
pieces upon it, and I had to learn all 
over upon this instrument the airs that 
I knew upon the other—that kept me 
back a good deal. 

Pardon me, I allow myself to be car- 

ried away. Let us go on with the mu- 
sic. (As if struck by a sudden thought.) 
But I remember something, something 
which is very important. In the midst 
of this piece—it is only right to warn 
you—there occurs a false note. When 
you hear it, you are likely to cry “Oh!” 
But don’t ery “Oh!” ‘You won't, after 
you hear what I have to say. This false 
note is there on purpose, put in ex- 
pressly by the composer. You under- 
stand that no one would ever put in a 
false note, except on purpose. And 
you are going to see how ingenious it 
is. 
At the end of a certain time, the situ- 
ation of our two lovers becomes 
changed—the father of the young lady 
surprises them! Then, what is the posi- 
tion of the young man and the young 
lady? A _ false position, evidently! 
Well, the false note of the musical com- 
position renders perfectly the real state 
of affairs, and even better than a true 
note, for, under the circumstances, the — 
true note would be false, while the false 
note is true. That is clear, isn’t it? 

But now I must get to work in ear- 
nest, for I have only a certain time al- 
lotted me on the program. (Looking 
at his watch.) What! I have been here 
a quarter of an hour, and I was allowed 
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only ten minutes in all. (He goes to 
the stand, takes his music sheets and 
prepares to go, all the time saying:) I 
am so sorry, so awfully sorry—i would 
have liked—but it is impossible—I re- 
gret—regret it terribly—I humbly beg 
your forgiveness. (He has ended his 
preparations, and says very amiably to 
the audience:) It is really odd how 
quickly time passes in good company! 
(He ts about to go, but turns again.) 
Pardon me—just a word. The reason I 
decided to play to-night was not simply 
for the love of art—no, it was because 
I have decided to become a teacher of 


flute playing. (As if he were reading 
from a prospectus.) I hope, then, that 
you have appreciated my method and 
my execution (he bows); and that you 
will be kind enough to send me pupils. 
(He bows again.) Oh, I forgot! I 
must warn those with musical tastes 
and ability not to try to procure the 
piece of music which I have just had 
the honor of playing before you; not 
because it is too difficult to execute— 
you have had an opportunity of judging 
that for yourselves; but only because— 
it has never been published. (Bows and 
exit.) 


Hints to Aspiring Dramatists 


T° the man or woman contemplating 
the writing of a play, the first great 
thing to be considered is that playwrit- 
ing differs totally from any other kind 
of literary work. The novelist, for in- 
stance, can describe his characters, their 
methods of thought and what led to 
such and such an action. By minute 
description, he can place before you a 
personage in such a manner that you 
feel almost that you knew him. There 
are also numberless little touches that 
he can give, little scenes that he can re- 
late, which help one immensely to un- 
derstand the characters and the trend 
of the story. If he is prolix at times, 
it does not matter very much. Then 
there are his comments on what has 
happened, and why, if circumstances 
had been a little different, they would 
not have happened. 

Now, with the playwright it is exact- 
ly the opposite. He can give no de- 
scriptions. What might be a good read- 
ing play—that is, excellent from a lit- 
erary point of view—is, as a rule, dull 
and ineffective on the stage. Long 
conversations about little or nothing, 
bright though they may be and full of 
food for thought as we read them, are 
an intolerable bore as we listen to them 
from an audience. What it would take 


two or three pages to relate in a book 
must be done in as many words in a 
play. ; 
Perhaps this is the reason so many 
novelists of acknowledged and justified 
reputation fail utterly when they at- 
tempt to turn their abilities to writing 
for the stage. They do not seem to un- 
derstand what would be effective and 
what would not. A notable instance is 
that of Marion Crawford, whose “Doc- 
tor Claudius” was certainly a most de- 
lightful story, but was “flat, stale and 
unprofitable,” making a ghastly failure 
from every point of view, when Mr. 
Crawford attempted to turn it into a 
play. 

Managers understand this thorough- 
ly, and in these days, when every suc- 
cessful novel is seized upon for stage 
purposes, it is rarely or never that the 
author—although his rights must be re- 
spected—is called upon to do the dram- 
atization. An accomplished playwright 
who knows the stage practically from 
beginning to end is selected to do the 
work. This was the case with “Ben- 
Hur,” “The Little Minister,” ‘The 
Pride of Jennico,” “Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles,” and a score of other instances 
that will occur to any theatergoer. Oc- 
casionally the author of a story acts as 
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a collaborator, as Mrs. Burnett did in 
“A Lady of Quality” and Anthony 
Hope in “A Prisoner of Zenda.” 

A story may be very dramatic, but it 
needs a skilled hand to make it the- 
atrically dramatic, if the term is permis- 
sible. 

So we advise every would-be play- 
wright who has had experience in any 
other sort of writing to cast aside all 
that he has learned and begin anew. 
For it is practically a new trade he is 
trying his hand at, and his previous 
knowledge and experience will be but 
of slight advantage to him. 

Suppose now that you have decided 
to write a play. The first question you 
naturally ask yourself is “How shall I 
begin?” and it is the purpose of this 
article to tell you, and also how to go 
on, as well as to give you hints in all 
connected with the stage that may be of 
advantage to you, and save you from 
the bitterness of learning them your- 
self, and also, perhaps, the disappoint- 
ments which inevitably attend the foot- 
steps of a tyro. 

In the first place, remember that there 
are various classes of plays, and you 
must decide which you think that you 
are best fitted for. A good comedian 
could not play tragedy (although, be it 
said here, in parenthesis, that he always 
thinks he can, and that it was an evil 
fate that forced him into comedy), and 
so a man may be an admirable farce 
writer, but could do nothing of any 
value in serious drama. 

Let us see, then, how we can classify 
the different forms of plays. There are 
not quite so many as the famous man- 
ager of clowns in “A Midsummer 
Nights’ Dream” declared that his 
troupe was capable of producing be- 
fore the Duke of Athens and his court, 
but for our purpose it will be sufficient 
to mention the following, part coming 
under the auspices of Melpomene, part 
of Thalia, and part of both: Tragedy, 
comedy, comedy-drama, melodrama, 
pastoral comedy, farcical comedy, 
vaudeville sketches and comic opera. 

We shall try to consider each of these 
and show how to go to work at them, 
what to cultivate and what to avoid. 
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As for tragedy, especially blank verse 
tragedy, there is but little demand. We 
have not half a dozen good tragedians 
on the stage to-day. There is an old 
saying that ‘Shakespeare spells bank- 
ruptcy,” and we are not at all sure but 
that it is a true one. It is only an Irv- 
ing, with his superb stage management 
and unlimited resources, who can coax 
the shekéls into the box office. 

This state of affairs is lamented by 
many, who refer to it in feeling terms 
as the “degeneracy of the stage.” Cer- 
tain it is that our grandfathers used to 
delight in tragedy, when they packed 
the old Bowery to see Edwin Forrest 
in “Jack Cade” or “Metamora.” At 
the risk of being called an iconoclast, 
we venture to doubt if Mr. Forrest, 
should he appear to-day, would be con- 
sidered the great actor he was in the 
heyday of his popularity, and we are 
quite sure that some of the pieces he 
used to appear in would be laughed at 
as turgid and bombastic. Perhaps one 
reason of the lack of popularity of trag- 
edy in these days is that we are a hard- 
working generation, and we go to the 
theater to be amused rather than to have 
our feelings harrowed up. 

No more is possible now the comedies 
of other days, with their slightness of 
plot and their language, which, brilliant 
though it unquestionably was, in its vul- 
garity is scarcely fit for what we con- 
sider “ears polite.” In fact, we can 
recall but three of the so-called old 
comedies which hold the stage to-day— 
“The School for Scandal,” “The Ri- 
vals” and “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
but these are masterpieces which will 
live forever. 

Even these, however, have to be re- 
vised for modern audiences. When 
Mr. Jefferson revived “The Rivals” he 
cut out all the part that related to Julia 
and Falkland, the latter being at one 
time considered so important a part 
that it was played by the great Ma- 
cready himself. It is an undoubted fact 
that the comedy in its new version 
moved more briskly, but it was a shock 
to many of the old-time theatergoers 
and actors, who considered it a piece 
of vandalism. It is said that John Gil- 
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bert, himself an unequaled Sir Anthony 
Absolute, remarked of it that it was 
“The Rivals, with Sheridan twenty 
miles away.” 

But you will say-this is not telling us 
how to write a play. True, but it is 
telling you some of the things to avoid. 
Magnificent literature as some of the 
old tragedies and comedies are, forget 
them when you come to write your 
play. 

Suppose you decide to write a melo- 
drama or a comedy-drama, which, al- 
though they are in some ways different, 
still have so much in common that we 
can consider them together. 

To paraphase Mrs. Glass’ opening 
remark in her famous receipt for mak- 
ing hare soup, “First catch your hare,” 
we say to the aspiring dramatist, “First 
get your plot.” 

It is said that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and perhaps all plays 
of ‘to-day are in a certain sense twice- 
told tales, but told, of course, in a dif- 
ferent way. Still, try to be as original 
as you can. 

Don’t select too cumbersome a plot, 
but one that tells a straight, plain story, 
with the main thread always in evi- 
dence. We have known plays that had 
enough plots for half a dozen, and so 
tangled up together that the whole thing 
was well-nigh incomprehensible. 

We remember well the remark of a 
friend on coming out of the theater 
after seeing such a play. 

“Well, I think that detective’—one 
of the characters—“had the hardest 
task I ever heard of.” 

“How so?” 

“To discover what it was all about.” 

Of course, this does not refer to inci- 
dents. Have as many of them, and as 
effective ones, as you can, but let them 
be well connected and have a natural 
sequence. 

Having obtained your general plot, 
then look out for the climaxes—that is, 
the ends of the acts. Each act should 
end with a thrilling situation or a strong 
speech, something which, in theatrical 
parlance, will obtain a “call.” And you 
must work up to these climaxes. Do 
not spring them too suddenly upon 
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your audience. Again and again have 
capital climaxes been ruined in the 
workmanship. The audience was not 
prepared for such a thing, and it was a 
shock. On the other hand, we do not 
mean that the climax should be abso- 
lutely anticipated, so that anybody could 
tell just what was coming. That would 
be fatal. 

Above all, avoid anti-climaxes. That 
is, at the end of your act, don’t follow 
one situation or speech with another 
less striking. The interest will at once 
drop, and your curtain will fall to a 
feeling of chill and disappointment. 

This does not apply to the middle of 
an act, where a strong situation may be 
followed by one less strong with no ill- 
effect. 

Of course, no drama should have 
more than five acts, and fous acts are 
better than five, except in very preten- 
tious melodrama. 

There have been many successful 
three-act plays, but it is difficult to 
make them long enough for an even- 
ing’s entertainment, and they generally 
have to be supplemented with some 
piece of one act, of an entirely differ- 
ent character from the long play, and 
these are not always easy to find. 

It may be said here en passant, that, 
exactly as editors of magazines find it 
difficult to obtain thoroughly good short 
stories, so managers of theaters, when 
they happen to need them, which is sel- 
dom, experience the same difficulty in 
securing good one-act plays of a seri- 
ous nature. 

Let us suppose, then, that you select 
four acts for your comedy-drama or 
melodrama, as the case may be. It is 
best to have but one scene to an act; 
unless, that is, the play is a big scenic 
melodrama, in which is to be employed 
a host of stage carpenters and with ap- 
pliances known to stagecraft at hand. 

One scene to an act gives a chance 
for a more careful setting, and avoids 
the noise which is inevitable in prepar- 
ing One scene when another is going on. 

If, however, you decide on several 
scenes to an act, see that it is possible to 
have them done. You can readily see 
that it would be an absolute impossibil- 
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ity to have two scenes follow each oth- 
er, each of which took up the full depth 
of the stage. 

But, by all means, avoid what is 
known as “carpenters’ scenes.” They 
are detestable. By “carpenters’ scenes,” 
we mean scenes that are evidently writ- 
ten in simply to enable the carpenters to 
set the scene that is to follow. 

Again, be very careful not to invent 
a scene that no carpenter or scene paint- 
er could possibly carry out. We know 
of a case where a scene was built to 
represent a train in full motion. This 
in itself has been frequently done, no- 
tably in “Under the Gaslight” and “Af- 


ter Dark.” But in this particular case’ 


the action was very complicated—we 
mean the action of the play itself as 
well as of the machinery. It could not 
be worked, and, moreover, there were 
but few theaters in the country that 
could hold the bulky mass. After the 
first week, the scene, which, by the way, 
was intended to be the sensational scene 
of the play, had to be cut out, and the 
play itself was shortly afterward with- 
drawn entirely from the public gaze. 

Now here is a point of very great 
importance. Be sure and have your 
acts progressive. What we mean by 
that is, the second should be better than 
the first, and the third better than the 
second. The great sensation should 
come at the end of the third act. The 
fourth act is not so important, but don’t 
let it fall off too much, nor let it be sim- 
ply a winding-up of affairs. Remem- 
ber, the audience’s last impression, be- 
fore leaving the theater, is that of the 
fourth act. 

To avoid this, and also to be sure in 
their own mind that the interest is to be 
kept up, some authors write their plays 
backward, the last act first, and so on. 
And we are not sure that it is a bad 
idea. 

To do this, of course, the whole play 
must be thoroughly constructed in one’s 
mind first. And to our way of think- 
ing, this is indispensable. Of course, 
new ideas and changes will suggest 


themselves as they go along, but that . 


does not prevent a general mapping 
out. 
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Take each act separately. You know 
what the incidents are to be. Write 
out then how the characters are to ap- 
pear. Suppose your characters to be 
named Jones, Smith, Brown, Robin- 
son, Spruce, Mary, Ellen and Harriet. 
Very well, then let your schedule run 
like this: 


1. Brown and Spruce. 
2. Brown, Spruce and Robinson. 
3. Brown, Spruce, Robinson and 
Mary. 
. Spruce, Robinson and Mary. 
. Spruce and Mary. 
. Spruce, Mary and Harriet. 
. Mary and Harriet. 
. Mary (alone). 
. Mary and Jones. 
red Jones, Brown and Ellen. 
. All. 


HOO ON Aunt 


I 
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You know now how your characters 
are to carry along the action. Now 
make notes as to the dialogue, witty or 
tender or heroic speeches, which you 
can bring in naturally afterward. 

In a word, think the thing out thor- 
oughly from beginning to end before 
you begin to write. Alter and alter 
again, if you like, but don’t begin the 
actual writing before your scheme is 
complete and you are satisfied with it. 

We know a novelist, and an excellent 
one, too, who never knows just what 
her story is going to be before she sets 
pen to paper. She knows her charac- 
ters and their peculiarities, but the 
story is left to develop itself as it goes 
on. Such a course may be, indeed has 
been, successful in novel writing, but it 
would be fatal in the writing of plays. 

Now, with your notes before you and 
your paper, ink and pens—or, perhaps, 
the first draft would better be made in 
pencil—sit down to the actual writing. 

Oh, a thought just here! Always 
carry a notebook and pencil with you. 
There is no knowing when a happy 
thought may come to you, in a railway 
car, on the street, anywhere, and if you 
do not jot it down at once, the mind 
may prove elusive. 

At first, we think the best plan is to 
pay no attention to length, but write 
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on and on just what comes into your . 


mind, referring constantly, of course, to 
your notes. 
We might say just here that for the 


proper length of a four-act drama, each - 


act should contain between seven or 
eight thousand words. _ This, includ- 


ing the entr’actes, would play from two . 


hours and a half to two hours and 
three-quarters. This is 
enough. The ordinary audience is 
wearied if kept in after eleven o'clock. 
Orly extraordinary genius can keep 
them from getting restive after that 
time. The first performance of “Marie 
Antoinette,” by Ristori, lasted until two 
o’clock in the morning, and it is said 
that not twenty people left the theater. 
But, then, that was Ristori! 

As we have said, pay no attention to 
Jength at first. It is easier to curb 
down enthusiasm than to inspire tame- 
ness. It is easier to cut than to add. 
But when you begin to cut, cut ruth- 
lessly. Be sure that there are no repe- 
titions, even though those repetitions be 
told in different words, unless of course 
it is necessary to impress a point upon 
an audience, in order to make them 
understand clearly something that is to 
come. Don’t have a superfluous word. 
Be terse and to the point. This is 
something that cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. But on the other hand, 
cut out nothing that will leave the au- 
dience in doubt as to the plot or the 


quite. long . 


situation of the various characters to- 
ward each other. 
Don’t spare your own feelings in cut- 


‘ting. Sacrifice what you consider your 


most beautiful speeches if you think it 
will quicken the action. Long, flowery 
flights are out of date now. We re- 
member a case where an author was 
commissioned by an eminent actor. The 
play was finished, and the author, in 
fear and trembling, went to the star’s 
home to read it to him. There was 
one particular speech on which the 
author prided himself—a sort of “Lake 
of Como” speech, which the hero was 
to make to the heroine. 

When this was reached and read, 
and the poor author was expecting to 
be congratulated, the star quietly re- 
marked : 

“Very pretty, my boy, very pretty in- 
deed, but all you have said is J love you. 
Cut it down to that.” 

And cut down it was. When the play 
was produced, but not till then, ‘the au- 
thor saw the star was right. The long 
speech would have distracted the atten- 
tion of the audience and spoiled the ef- 
fect of what followed. 

We advise reading the play over 
aloud. There are often speeches that 
read well, but are not euphonious when 
spoken, veritable tongue-tanglers, in | 
fact. Usually the transposition of a 
word or two will effect the desired 
result. 


(There will be more on this subject in the next issue.) 


we 


THE REED 


‘THE sap went rioting through the reed, 
In a spring long past, 
And the measure of leaf, and bud, and seed 


Did it bring at last. 


By the touch, the torture of strength and skill, 
By the grace of death, 
Was the reed meet for the unknown will 


Of a human breath. 


FLORENCE D. SNELLING. 
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NE of the strenuous signs of these 
forward days is the more or less 
conscious attempt to eliminate 

man. The campaign against the former 
ruler of the world is not active and 
overt. .Rather is it a system of placid 
ignoring, a humiliating canceling of 
him from the latter-day problems, espe- 
cially such problems as are essentially 
practical. The feminist movement is 
nearing its apogee. 

Miss Gertrude Haynes, who has or- 
ganized a theatrical company composed 
exclusively of women, is a radical fem- 
inist. 

“Compare a man and a woman earn- 
ing the same salary,’’ Miss Haynes says, 
exultingly. ‘Take the woman who 
earns three thousand a year and the 
man who earns the same—pardon my 
phrase; it is primitive, but it will pass 
into the dictionary some day—why, my 
three-thousand-a-year woman has your 
three-thousand-a-year man _ beat to 
death! Elegant English simply won’t 
express the contrast.” 

Strong in her conviction, and with an 
activity born of it, Miss Haynes set 
about organizing a theatrical company 
finariced and managed by her own sex. 
The completed company, which will go 
on tour next season, is a glory of femi- 
ninity. It has a woman star, a woman 
angel, a woman musical director, a 
woman “property man,” a woman 
“doorman,” a woman stage manager, 
a woman stage doorkeeper, and a wom- 
an press agent. The “man in front” is 





a woman; and there would be a woman 
business manager did not the energetic 
star propose to act in that capacity her- 
self. 

The plan of the play is also a wom- 
an’s, for Miss Gertrude Haynes, the 
star, is having her own life story dram- 
atized. Except for the part of villain, 
which is a male role, and which may yet 
be dropped, mere man has no part what- 
ever in the plans of the woman’s com- 
pany. Least of all is he permitted to 
advise. 

At every town visited by her com- 
pany, Miss Haynes will select women 
ushers. ‘‘Women are better ushers than 
men,” says Miss Haynes. “They are 
more kindly, more tactful and patient.” 

The star and manager of the “Wom- 
an’s Theatrical Company” does not ex- 
pect any fierce encounters, like those 
which made the board of lady mana- 
gers of the Chicago Exposition a re- 
proach to the fair who aspire to rule. 
“Really broad women don’t quarrel,” 
she says, “but if my staff quarrel, I 
am the court of appeal, and I have 
learned to be just.” 

Gertrude Haynes, the star, is a tiny 
woman. Her height is four feet eleven 
inches, and she weighs two more than 
one hundred pounds. Her sister, Miss 
Tessie Haynes, the “advance man,” is 
of the same height, and weighs eighty- 
nine pounds. Both are youthful and 
pretty, and both know thoroughly the 
fine art of gowning. 

They are Indiana girls, and at Bloom- 
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ington, Indiana, where she was born, 
they name Gertrude Haynes in the cate- 
gory with James Whitcomb Riley, 
Booth Tarkington and George Ade, the 
State celebrities. “Such a little thing,” 
they say, “and so bright and original.” 

Her career began humbly as a village 
choir singer. She organized a small 
concert company. She invented a big 
organ of her own. She organized the 
successful “Celestial Choir,” of twenty 
boy voices, with herself presiding at 
her own big organ, and next.season she 
will star in her own company of thirty 
women and, possibly, one lone, villain 
man. 

The “advance man” will “go ahead” 
of the company and herald its advent 
in the local papers and by means of gor- 
geous posters in many colors. It is her 
duty to convince reluctant editors that 
the impending company is the most ar- 
tistic and altogether able that ever vis- 
ited his city or honored its principal 
theater. That done, and a fine prelimi- 
nary showing in the Sunday papers as- 
sured, and plentiful space secured from 
the advertising manager for the regular 
announcement, it is her duty to see that 
all the big red and blue posters, so vio- 
lent that they strike the eye like a blow, 
are put up on the nude ash barrels and 
fences and accommodating buildings in 
town. 

Sometimes she will find that the pro- 
fessional bill posters are ill or inebriate ; 
or, quite as often, that they refuse to 
work under petticoat orders. Then val- 
iant Miss Haynes will tuck up her 
skirts, thrust her small feet into high 
rubber boots, that she carries for such 
emergencies, and post those bills her- 
self. She has the pleasing conscious- 
ness that she can post them as well as 
any bill poster in the United States; for 
once, when there was a bill poster’s 
strike in New England, and again when 
in a western town, big Tom Murphy 
threw down his brush and _ slouched 
away grumbling: “It ain’t me that’s 
goin’ to be bossed by a doll,” she had 
picked up the discarded brush, pinned 
her skirts at a convenient but proper 
height, and completed the work herself. 
And she did the work so well that the 
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moral melodrama which she was her- 
alding did unparalleled business in 
those. towns. Big Tom Murphy, the 
bill poster, weighs two hundred pounds 
and wears brown-jeans jumpers, and 
smokes an ancient pipe at all seasons. 
Big Tom rued his mutiny against the 
rule of daintiness, however, for he had 
made a grave mistake. The union sup- 
ported the woman. advance man, and 
Murphy has left off dallying with the 
long-handled brush, and has_ been 
forced to earn his beer and tobacco as 
a teamster, all because he spoke disre- 
spectfully of a “doll” with brains and 
spirit. 

Miss Sarah Charles, the musical di- 
rector, is a talented young musician 
from Montreal, who affirms that her 
discipline will be as severe as Sousa’s. 

“The members of the orchestra will 
be fined one dollar the first time they 
are late at a performance or rehearsal,” 
she says, sternly. “For the second of- 
fense they will be fined two dollars, and 
for the third three, and so on progres- 
sively, until it is proved that their tardi- 
ness is chronic. Then I shall ask that 
the management discharge them. Ah, 
yes, women can be stern disciplinarians 
—especially with other women.” 

From the West comes Miss) May 
Sutherland, the press agent. She is 
alert and imaginative, with a keen taste 
for fiction. Miss Haynes believes that, 
possessing these qualities, she will be 
an admirable press agent. 

The doorman, who is pronounced “a 
charming girl,” is a former society girl 
of Chicago, who has chosen the busi- 
ness name Adelaide Grant. When for- 
tune fled her family she decided to be- 
come a trained nurse, but that was be- 
fore she met Miss Haynes, who says: 

“T knew that her tact and beauty 
made her an ideal man for the front of 
the house, and I determined to engage 
her at any cost—salary no object. She 
will receive inquiries and people of the 
press, and settle any difficulties between 
the patrons and the box office. _ She will 
count the money after the first act.” 

“The woman stage manager will have 
hard work,” said the star. ‘She must 
be determined, yet gentle. She must be 











INSTRUCTING HER WOMEN STAGE HANDS 


THE PROPERTY MAN MISS SARAH CHARLES, THE MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE WOMAN'S THEATRICAL COMPANY 
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firm, yet her lips must not spell ill tem- 
per.” 

The stage doorkeeper ‘is the Cerberus 
who will frighten away stage “John- 
nies” and other intruders. 

Largest of the collection of new 
women is the property woman. Her 
height is five feet ten inches, and her 
weight varies from one hundred and 
seventy to one hundred and ninety 
pounds, according to the scale of her 
banting. 

“T can handle most of our props my- 
self, and I have, as assistant stage 
hands, three strong, wiry girls, who 
were brought up on basket ball. We 
can load or unload our props without 
trouble, except the piano. If there’s 
any trouble with that, I’ll hire a cheap 
man or two. They’ll do as I say, nev- 
er fear.” The gleam in the property 
woman’s eye would have quelled big 
Tom Murphy himself. 

“I have no fear of the outcome,” con- 
tinued Miss Haynes. “A wealthy mem- 
ber of the New York Woman’s Suf- 
frage Association, who prefers to be 
unknown to the public, believes in us 
to the extent of investing fifty thousand 
dollars in the enterprise. Why shouldn’t 
it be a success? 

“Mrs. Jennie Kimball, who managed 
Corinne, made that artist’s reputation 
and a fortune for both. Mrs. Spooner 
is handling the Spooner Stock Com- 
pany in Brooklyn successfully, and Mrs. 
Drew was honored as manager of the 
Arch Street Theater, in Philadelphia, as 
much as she was loved-as an actress. 
I have precedent enough.” 


A Proud and Happy Wie. 


One of the land Argonauts who 
sought the golden fleece in California, 
and went thither in pursuit of it in that 
cramped and democratic vehicle known 
as a prairie schooner, asked, on arriving 
in the mining camp which had been his 
destination, to be introduced to his wife. 

“Because,” said he, “although we 
have been married twenty years, I 
found when we took this trip overland 
that I really hadn’t known her at all. 
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Young man, if you want to get ac- 
quainted with your wife, travel from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast with 
her in an emigrant wagon.” 

Of much the same mind was Theo- 
dore Sutro, a wealthy lawyer of New 
York, who observed to his wife on their 
wedding day that no man really knows 
his wife—thoroughly knows her—un- 
til they have been married ten years. 

His words sank deep into the mem- 
ory of his youthful bride. 

“T never for an instant forgot them,” 
said Mrs. Sutro, gravely. “I was in 
constant fear and awe of what my 
husband, outwardly courtesy and gal- 
lantry itself, might secretly be thinking 
of me. There was only one sustaining 
thought that kept hope alive in my 
heart. He said that on the tenth anni- 
versary of our wedding he would write 
a letter telling me what he honestly 
thought of me. I looked forward to 
that anniversary as a college student 
looks upon commencement day, with 
mingled dread and hope. The letter he 
would write me was to be my diploma. 
It came, and I found I had passed the 
ten years’ test. On the day I received 
that letter and found that I had satis- 
factorily passed the test, I was a proud 
and happpy woman.” 

Mrs. Sutro incorporated the diploma 
in a volume of her husband’s letters, 
and presented them to him on the re- 
cently celebrated twentieth anniversary 
of their wedding. 

The diploma, in Mr. Sutro’s hand- 
writing, bears the date October 1, 1894. 


Dearest Basy: Yes, “Baby,” indeed! Still 
a child, though ten years married. Sweet, 
cheerful, smiling, dimpled! The fond wish 
I expressed on your twenty-first birthday in 
feeble verse has been realized. Strange com- 
bination of woman and child, to-day as then, 
may you ever remain so! 

It is now 1 P. M., Sept. 30, 1894. One 
hour passing away as I write before the 
first decade of our delightful companionship 
will be complete. Some little storms have 
passed over our pathway, but as I look back, 
the vista of sunshine is so clear that the 
memory of this alone remains. 

Yes, I may cheerfully and honestly call 
them happy, very happy years. And they 
have grown happier as time elapsed. May 
they be an omen of the future. May the 
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next ten be as happy, as little alloyed by sor- 
row caused by ourselves. 

You have been a good little wife, true as 
steel, upright, full of good impulses, imbued 
with noble aims. If I have had some suc- 
cesses you have inspired me to achieve them. 
If I have had reverses and disappointments 
they have not been your fault. 

You have stood bravely by my side in the 
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Though woman thou, in intellect and heart, 
Yet in unconsciousness of self thou art, 
Despite thy genius and surpassing skill, 
Only a lovely child of nature still— 

Thou being marvelous in kind, 

Woman and child at once combined! 


And so remain—this is my fervent prayer-— 
A child as pure, as gentle and as fair, 





MRS. THEODORE SUTRO, WHO HAS SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF 
MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS 


without complaining, without 
full of 


battle of life, 
vain regrets—a brave little soldier, 
courage, full of hope. 

To this I bear testimony freely and with- 
out reserve. 

I have tried to merit your fond love. I 
hope I have fully succeeded. That we may 
continue to be happy is the sincere wish and 
devout prayer of 

Your fond, faithful and loving husband, 

THEODORE. 


The verses addressed to Mrs. Sutro 
on her twenty-first birthday are: 


As thou wert on thy first, first day of May, 
And as thy twenty-first finds thee to- day ; : 
Till childhood, youth and age are o’er 
And Mays and winters are no more. 
THEODORE SUTRO. 


On the twentieth anniversary of their 
marriage, Mrs. Sutro received a post- 
graduate diploma, of which this is part: 


For twenty years the sun has smiled upon 
October Ist; even here, far from home, the 
lowering skies and pouring rain have been 
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MISS ENID YANDELL, ONE OF OUR FOREMOST SCULPTORS, 
SAYS: ‘TELL WOMEN SCULPTORS TO GET MARRIED. 
THE WORK IS TOO HARD FOR THEM.” 


dispersed as I write, and nature typifies my 
own thoughts in rejoicing that the anniver- 
sary of the happy day, which bestowed on 
me the fairest flower of the garden of 
womanhood, has again arrived. I hope this 
little book and its accompanying reproduction 
of paintings, will perpetuate and proclaim my 
sincere admiration, devotion and love for 
you, my dear little wife, from which I have 
not swerved for twenty years, and shall not 
swerve for as many years as I may live. 


Mrs. Sutro, who inspired this pleas- 
ing and not too common devotion, is 
beautiful; but beautiful women are not 
always happy wives. She is clever and 
well informed ; but brave men have fled 
from bluestockings. She is amiable; 
but even amiability may pall. Mrs. 
Sutro’s recipe for happiness in mar- 
riage, as given to the writer, was un- 
expected and curious: 

“The secret is self-respect,” she said. 
“A woman must be stubborn, or near- 
ly so, the first years of her married life. 
She must be true to her high principles, 
and gradually her husband will come 
to respect them and love her for them.” 

Mrs. Sutro is not of the purely do 
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mestic type. She, who has won con- 
jugal honors so high, belongs to twen- 
ty-two clubs, including Sorosis and the 
Portia. She is the organizer and first 
president of the National Federation of 
Women’s Musical Clubs, with a mem- 
bership role of fifty-four thousand. 
She was the first woman to take a law 
course in New York. She was the first 
woman to receive the degree of Doctor 
of Music in this country. Mrs. Sutro 
might from this roll of achievements 
be concluded formidable, but she has a 
rarely winsome personality. 

Seeing an aged man fall ill on the 
street, and knowing that he lay there 
forty-five minutes before the city sent 
tardy relief, Mrs. Sutro called upon the 
chief of police, and’ offered to present 
the city an ambulance. 

“And I will ask my friends to do like- 
wise,” she assured the official. 

From which it may be deduced that 
Mrs. Sutro has a heart of normal 
temperature; moreover, an active spir- 
it, and these may be contributing causes 
to her high honors in the school of 
matrimony. 














BUST OF EX-GOVERNOR GOEBEL, OF KENTUCKY, BY 


MISS YANDELL 
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Three Interesting Young Women. 


A trio of young women are interest- 
ing the public diversely, but all with 
success. One of these is Enid Yandell, 
who, returning from Paris this sum- 
mer, will bring new honors and aspira- 
tions cumulating the old. It was Miss 
Yandell who won a competition with 
eight foremost American sculptors for 
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Miss Yandell is a tall, athletic young 
woman from Louisville, Ky., a tower of 
feminine strength, yet when an inter- 
viewer asked her at the end of a long 
day of modeling in her studio: “What 
is your advice to young women who 
want to be sculptors?” her answer was 
feeling and sincere: 

“Tell them to get married. 
work is too hard for a woman.” 


This 





MISS MARGARET WYCHERLY, WHO IS FIGHTING A BATTLE FOR IDEALS ON THE STAGE 


the Providence memorial fountain. 
Some natural pride Miss Yandell and 
her friends felt in this feat, chiefly for 
the reason that the competitors were all 
men. She is a pupil of St. Gaudens, 
and partakes of the strength of her mas- 
ter. Her busts of famous men are 
among her best work. Recently she 
has done much to promote sundials. 








Miss Margaret Wycherly is a young 
actress with ideals. She essayed melo- 
drama, receiving a large salary, but her 
thoughts were always with the best 
things of the art she revered. She 
abandoned the work that brought her a 
salary comfortably along in the three 
figures, and joined Richard Mansfield’s 
company as an extra woman, at a sal- 
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ary approximating twelve dollars a 
week. 

For two years she watched the great 
character actor’s work with earnest 
eyes and a receptive mind. 

“T have been to the best school of 
acting,”’ she said, when the third season 
was in its last weeks. “Now I believe 
I am ready to do something I like. 
What we like is what we do best.” 

She joined the company presenting 
the morality play, “Everyman,” alter- 
nating with Miss Wynne Matheson. 
This season she began presenting the 
symbolic playlets of Yeats, the Irish 
poet, while all her “practical friends” 
groaned “ruin.” 

Yet the public has liked its after- 
noons with Yeats, which, in comparison 
with the clanging life of a metropolis, 
are like dropping off a shrieking engine 
into a bank of moss and violets. Occa- 
sionally in this sordid world even ideals 
oe ” 

pay. 

Absorbingly interesting to women is 
Louise Homer, not alone because she is 
possibly the leading American contral- 
to, and has had a triumphant third sea- 
son in grand opera, but because she is 
that always attractive figure worthy the 





LOUISE HOMER, SUCCESSFUL AS A GRAND OPERA 
SINGER AND A MOTHER 





MASTER JOEY SANTLEY, THE CHILD FOR WHOM A PLAY 
WAS WRITTEN 


study of her sisters, a woman whose 
home life is happily perfect. 

In private life she is Mrs. Sidney 
Homer, wife of the man who in her 
early girlhood discovered the possibili- 
ties of her rich, deep-toned voice, and, 
having taken the child bride, carried 
her to Europe to develop it under old 
world masters. But besides being a 
wife, Mrs. Homer is the mother of two 
children, whom she is réaring in the 
old-fashioned, delightsome, coddling 
way. She takes little Miss Louise 
to school herself every morning, and 
trundles Master Sidney in his perambu- 
lator on Riverside Drive; and the chil- 
dren are never “missing mother,” even 
on the days when she sings. 


The Youngest of Stars. 


The youngest star in America, prob- 
ably the youngest in the world, is Mas- 
ter Joey Santley, twelve years old, for 
whom was written the play “From 
Rags to Riches,” in which he is now 
touring. Joey, when not on the road 
delighting gallery and making the or- 
chestra to marvel, is joyfully playing 
marbles and hockey at his home near 
Calder’s Park, Salt Lake City. 
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HANDSOME MEN? 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


























Have these United States 

bred from their varying elements a 
type of countenance as distinctive as the 
balanced harmony of the Greek face, or 
the high-nosed profile of Rome? The 
question is more than debatable—it ad- 
mits, indeed, of almost as many answers 
as there are respondents. If one calls 
upon the American man himself, one 
finds him a person of yea and nay. The 
nay is spoken out loud—he proclaims, 
sedulously, as 
his most cher- 
ished _ and 
proudest con- 
viction, that 
his qualities 
far, far sur- 
pass his 
charms. But 
safe in the 
privacy of his 
inner _ con- 
sciousness, 
when it is a 
matter be- 
tween him 
and his mir- 
ror only, 
there is an- 
other story. 
Coyly but 
certainly he 
admits his 
own good 
looks, and, 
being a _nor- 
mally vain 


S there an American Handsome 
Man? 





my head in a charger, ye knights of 
comely countenance. Vanity is no 
more nearly the sole attribute of wom- 
ankind than good looks. In the nature 
of things it cannot be while all men 
have mothers. A subtle satirist says: 
“Call a woman anything but ugly and 
she will forgive you; call her every- 
thing but pretty and she never will.” 
We are all of us creatures of heredity 
tempered by environment—and _ hered- 
ity works even stronglier on the spin- 
dle side than 
on that of the 
spear. In- 
deed, it has 
very nearly 
passed into a 
proverb, that 
a man is hi: 
mother’s son, 
a woman her 
father’s 
daughter. It 
is thus, per- 
haps, nature 
strikes her 
balances true. 
And it is very 
lucky that she 


does. The 
amiable Au- 
tocrat says 


nothing wiser 
or truer than 
that: “Con- 
ceit is to hu- 
manity what 
salt is to the 
sea—it keeps 


person, re- 

joices silently it sweet.” 

in them. A world of 
Do not rise GENERAL NELSON A. MILES. A FACE SAID TO BE UTTERLY WITHOUT men Ww h re) 


up to demand 





PHYSICAL DISCORDS 


really thought 
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MARK TWAIN. 


themselves ugly might feel it their privi- 
lege to be as ugly as they looked. 
us give thanks to the 


Wherefore, let 


‘fELDERLY RATHER THAN INTERESTING” 
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MARSHALL FIELD, 








LOOKING THE SCHOLAR AND THE 
STATESMAN RATHER THAN THE MILLIONAIRE 


los, and did not even make the halos 
appear to be misfits. 
By way of clearing the ground, let it 


fate which delivers us, and set cheerful- be set down dogmatically that there is 
ly about a more particular inquiry into an American type. 


the matter in hand. 
If only there were 
but truth in the 
proverb, “Hand - 
some is that hand- 
some does,” the in- 
quiry would end 
before it began. 
Doing handsomely 
is distinctly an 


American _ attrib- 
ute. The fact, 
however, remains 


that not a few of 
the handsome do- 
ers have had snub 
noses or crooked 
ones, been lank or 
lantern - jawed, or 
sported eyes sick- 
lied o’er with the 
pale cast of the un- 
ripe gooseberry. 
All this, however, 
mattered nothing— 
it was hidden, fi- 
nally, by the efful- 
gence of their ha- 








W K_ VANDERBILT, JR. ‘YOUTH AND THE JOY OF 


YOUTH—WITH POTENTIALITIES UNDERNEATH” 


It is a type divisi- 
ble into many va- 
rieties, yet in its 
essentials singular- 
ly uniform. As of 
old all roads led to 
Rome, so this three 
hundred years past 
all races have come 
to the western 
world. As a re- 
sult, there is a new 
race, which as yet 
lacks the look of 
race, which is the 
hall- mark of the 
Englishman, the 
Frenchman, Ger - 
man, Italian or 
Spaniard. 

By and by the 
look will come—at 
present the cast of 
countenance is de- 
termined variously. 
A man may throw 
back to a starched 
and stately cavalier 
ancestor, who de- 




















lighted in silk small clothes, lace ruf- 
fles and potations at least three bottles 
deep, though his father is of the yeo- 
man or even the peasant type, his moth- 
er, like John Gilpin’s wife, a dame of 
frugal mind. Or it may be he is a pal- 
lid puritan—lean, severe, of the most 
mystical piety, yet born into a jolly, 
ruddy family, where the whole duty of 
man and woman is understood to be 
good eating and drinking. 

It is wise to begin any debate by de- 


fining your 
terms. Here 
exact defini- 
tion is impos- 
sible — men 
are not so 
lucky as 


horses, in 
having an ac- 
cepted — scale 
of points. 
There 1s a 
certain anal- 
ogy between 
the American 
man and the 
trotting 


horse. Both 
have been 
bred from 
good stock— 
sound, clean, 
full of fire 


and stay — in 
both there is 
a strong in- 
fusion of the 
thoroughbred 
—and the 
more the thoroughbred blood shows it- 
self potent, the better the result. But 
in looks, in action, in performances— 
past, present and to come—oh, what a 
difference! The runner is for the 
course, the chase; the trotter—albeit no 
mean instrument of sport—never gets 
wholly away from the suggestion of 
use. One sees in him the horse of 
every day—drawing the plow or the 
family carriage, or even the butcher’s 
cart, as it was never drawn before. 
Our men have, in the main, the same 
suggestion of use. They are not idlers 
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—even the many-millioned work des- 
perately at the business of keeping 
themselves amused. Culture, in the 
sense of leisurely delight in learning 
for learning’s sole sake, they seldom 
know, and almost never care for. At 
the same time they are as alert as they 
are receptive to the learning which 
means anything else. ‘What can I do 
with it? What can it do for me—for 
the world through me?” are the instinc- 
tive questions a fact, an idea, an in- 
vention, must 
answer. It 
follows, natu- 
rally, that in 
the etymolog- 
ical sense 
America is a 
nation of po- 
ets. Poets— 
trouveres— 
are, by their 
names, mak- 
ers or finders 
of things new 
and _ hidden. 
But there is 
no hint of the 
poetic faculty 
in the typical 
American 
face. If there 
were, the 
owner of it 
would be at 
some pains to 
be rid of it. 
Poets he 
classes vague- 
ly as, for the 
most part, “sissies’”—and from the day 
of his first trousers he has held that to 
be wholly and entirely unsissy-like is 
the whole duty of man. 

Now for our well-known examples— 
there are men and men of all counte- 
nances. Ifa saint in silk is twice a saint 
in lawn, how much more handsome 
shall not a fine fellow appear in the 
bravery of gold lace and epaulets? As 
certainly as such bedizenments accent 
the ill-favoredness of lean and hungry 
looks, they. throw into high relief a 
face wholly lacking physical discords. 
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HARRISON BURTIS MOORE. KINDLY, WITH THE AIR 


OF RADIANT PROSPERITY 


General Nelson A. Miles 
has possibly had troubles of 
his own, but, assuredly, they 
did not begin by one feature 
swearing at another. 

Julius Cesar’s brow was 
“girt with laurels more than 
hairs.” That can hardly be 
said of Mark Twain—with 
whom, as_ betwixt laurels 
and hairs, honors are very 
easy. Life has been at once 
so kind and so cruel to him, 
it is interesting to speculate 
on how he will regard find- 
ing himself ranked high in 
a beauty show. Yet here 
again comes in the personal 
equation. Possibly three 
critics in five, unknowing 
whom they looked at, would 
find his face elderly rather 
than interesting, just as they 
would find a snow landscape 
only cold, unless there were 
a great name in the corner. 

To achieve millions, use 
them magnificently, yet look 


NAHAN FRANKO. 


rather the scholar, or the statesman, 
than the millionaire, is a claim to dis- 


tinction so far outweighing good looks,- 


it seems hard lines to his competitors 
that they must encounter Mr. Marshall 
Field. Notwithstanding the chances 
are that in a plebiscite he would 
have no show whatever against young 
Mr. Vanderbilt, who did not make 
his millions, only spends them. If 
all the world loves a lover, it loves 
still more youth and the joy of youth. 
And this lad’s face tells tales—albeit 
he has doubtless been trying all his life 
to school it into impassiveness. On the 
surface it is commonplace enough— 
but with potentialities underneath. 
Whether or no the potentialities are to 
be smothered in his millions, or shall 
one day rise up and take him by the 
throat, only fate, the great cynic, can 
answer. 

His honor, Justice Peckham, will 
never be mistaken for a mere pretty 
man, even though he looks so much 
more nearly the idealist than the 
jurist. 
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As far as the east is from the west, is 
his face from the accepted legal type— 
the human fox, craftily lying in wait to 
pounce on fat and unwary evildoers, or 
else nosing yet more craftily along their 
trails. Yet in look he is even more dis- 
tinctively individual than the young 
millionaire or even the silver-thatched 
humorist. Still, if one knew of him 
no more than his countenance, one 
would expect to find him concerning 
himself with the arts or the classics 
rather than 
“the nice, 
sharp quillets 
of the law.” 
Wall Street, 
a world with- 
in a_ world, 
mighty near 
a law unto 
itself by vir- 
tue of hold- 
ing the 
world’s purse 
in the hollow 
of its hand, 
cannot well 
do less than 
evolve its 
own variety, 
more than 
adequately 
repres ented 
by Mr. Har- 
rison Burtis 
Moore. Were 
this merely a 
beauty show, 
Mr. Moore 
would win in 
a canter, hands down, not merely for his 
comeliness, but for the many taking 
qualities that seem to lie on the surface 
of it. He is young, well groomed—ex- 
ceedingly so—evidently at peace with 
himself and the world, and ready to re- 
turn in kind the many favors of a spe- 
cially kind fate. He looks, indeed, to 
be exactly the sort of person you would 
strike for car fare, if by chance you 
were stranded at the Battery, your gurse 
lost or stolen, and home and Harlem 
eleven miles away. He smiles natural- 
ly—quite as though unconscious that 
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he was sitting for his picture. There- 
fore his eyes are as merry as befits a 
man so evidently well-nurtured and 
well-muscled. But all else is as naught 
beside his air of radiant prosperity. 
Search the Street, you will find no 
properer man to uphold its credit. 

Folk over-sea have a trick of believ- 
ing that American music is mainly con- 
spicuous by its absence. We know bet- 
ter—by this token, we have among our 
American composers and conductors 
one_ worthy 
to stand with 
the elect. Na- 
han Franko 
is no exotic— 
in spite of his 
name. In 
spite of it, in 
spite of his 
foreign look, 
he belongs 
wholly to Un- 
che Sam 
Plenty of Un- 
cle Sam’s 
children have 
this foreign 
look; more, 
they are like- 
ly to keep it 
inde fi nitely. 
Whether that 
shall make 
for good or 
ill, time alone 
can show. 
Certainly the 
foreign cast 
of counte- 
nance is no bar whatever to American 
poise and alertness. And it may hap- 
pen in the future, near or remote, that 
the grafts of more mercurial blood 
upon steadfast Anglo-Saxon stock will 
give the world artists such as, till then, 
it has never known. 

The pity of it that American actors 
are so ill-content to be themselves, striv- 
ing, rather, always to be “some very 
great person over again.” The striving 
accounts easily for the unmistakable 
actor-face—one that is only now and 
again fully human. MHappily, by a 
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miracle, as it were, Mr. Hackett has 
kept himself as wholly human as the 
gallant Captain Clark, the representa- 
tive of our bold navy. He is no less 
representative of the manly-modest 
countenances apportioned since the be- 
ginning of time to those who really 
make history. 
For by a 
scurvy trick 
of fate, to 
look heroic is 
the greatest 
possible hand- 
icap to being 
a real hero. 
It is the man 
who takes 
whatever fate 
sends, storm 
or calm, bat- 
tles or prize 
money, as all 
in the day’s 
work, _ there- 
fore ‘not 
worth a pose, 
much less a 
paragraph, 
that, in the 
end, does the 
things most 
worth doing. 

Each and 
several of our 
examples in 
this electric 
array are 
meant to be 
illustrative of types. The selection has 
been tentative rather than dogmatic. If 
many men are of many minds, they are 
also of many countenances. So varied 
are the types, any composite of them 
would necessarily be a caricature; still, 
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it is safe to say that no physiognomist, 
looking through the array, would mis- 
take even the most foreign-looking for 
other than an American. 

Subtly, here a line, there a shade, over 
against a deeper accent of curve or an- 
gle, the new conditions in the chaos of 
races have 
hall - marked 
us, gentle and 
simple, high 
and low. In 
emphasizing 
this the por- 
trait gallery 
is instructive. 
Otherwise it 
is meant for 
entertain- 
ment, pure 
and _ simple. 
ae iere is 
nothing new 
under the 
sun,’ said 
Solomon the 
wise. But 
Solomon had 
no prevision 
of America. 
If he could 
be reincar- 
nated, no 
doubt he 
would = say 
with Sheba’s 
queen: “The 
half had not 
been told 
me.” Since Solomon may not live 
again, look now upon this picture, now 
on that, and judge each for himself 
what chance there is that from the fused 
races of our land there shall be a re- 
vival, not a survival, of the fittest. 


we 


MAN who was “wanted” by the police had been photographed in six different 


positions, and the pictures were duly circulated among the police. 


The chief 


of police in a country town wrote to police headquarters of the town in search of 
the malefactor a few days after the set of portraits had been issued, as follows: 


“T duly received the pictures of the six 


screants whose capture is desired. 


I have arrested five of them, and the sixth is under observation, and will be 


secured shortly.” 















The Chrysalis 


By Troy Allison 


HE made the rounds of the dormi- 
tories with a leniency due to the 
fact that it was the last night the 

duty would fall to her. The girls’ trunks 
were packed, and to-morrow the college 
would take on the sedate, melancholy 
_ air it wore through the summer vaca- 
tion. 

The last trip to see that things were 
all right had been merely a matter of 
habit, performed with the clock-like pre- 
cision of years’ standing. She had not 
expected to find things quiet in the dor- 
mitories—she had too tender a memory 
of her own school days to pause in front 
of each and every door that failed to 
shut off the whispering on the other 
side. The unmistakable odor of wood 
alcohol and a whiff of Welsh rarebit 
had come over one transom, but she 
had only smiled in the dimness of the 
corridor and hoped the girls wouldn’t 
suffer from indigestion. 

She entered her own room and sat 
down in the low rocker by her half- 
packed trunk. The loneliness of it was 
appalling. She had never been on chum- 
my relations with the girls. 

When she first came to the college as 
assistant piano teacher ten years before, 
she had felt so extremely youthful for 
the position she occupied that she forced 
the reserved dignity she imagined nec- 
essary. The life had seemed such a 
complete change, and the groove such a 
narrow one, all work and no play, that 
each succeeding year had added to her 
state of apathy. 

There had been no decided unhappi- 
ness—she had practiced a kind of self- 
hypnotism that, while it prevented 
grieving over the past, equally prevent- 
ed an interest in the affairs of her daily 
life. She had given scrupulous, con- 
scientious’ care to her work, but when 


the day’s routine was finished had lived 
to herself and within herself. 

When she occasionally lost her grip 
and let herself think through a sleep- 
less night, she had always managed to 
remove traces of tears and show it next 
morning only in a slightly haggard look 
that caused the president of the college 
to make kindly inquiry if she were not 
working too hard. 


She lifted a tray from her trunk and 
was unable to fully realize that the next 
day would put an end to it, and that 
she was really packing her trunk for her 
wedding journey. 

She softly patted the folds of the 
traveling gown she was to be married 
in, and tried to make herself realize that 
she was to marry Sterling Kent after 
all. 

She remembered the fluffy white chif- 
fon she had planned for her wedding 
dress, before their misunderstanding, 
twelve years before. When the mem- 
ory of the white chiffon contrasted with 
the sober dark blue gown in front of 
her, she put her hand to her throat with 
a vague wonder as to just why nature 
had seemed to put a woman’s heart in 
her throat, where every ache seemed 
suffocating. 

She had gradually adopted a quiet, 
serviceable dress suited to her working 
life and changed financial condition— 
dull grays, that caused no false notes— 
the color scheme of life had at last set- 
tled into a dull gray. 

The ghosts of those frivolous little 
party dresses of long ago had never 
forced themselves upon her as they did 
to-night. 

She picked up a gray muslin negligée, 
and a vision of a little rose-colored 
gown came before her. She remem- 
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bered every detail of the graduated 
shades of rose-colored flounces. There 
had been a soft fall of lace over the 
girlish bosom; and the dear little high- 
heeled slippers she wore with it—how 
the little high heels sounded youthful 
feelings on the polished floors! 

She had worn the negligée one morn- 
ing, pleading a slight indisposition as 
an excuse for letting Kent see her in it. 
THIer young vanity had been entirely 
satisfied by the admiration in his eyes, 
and, after teasing her about the frivolity 
of so many bows and ruffles, he had 
started the habit of calling her his little 
rainbow butterfly. 

She covered the gray dimity out of 
sight, the ache in her throat grew more 
stifling. Remembering the dainty girl- 
ish trifles, she continued mechanically 
to pack her trunk with the neat, sedate 
garments beside her. 

Soon after the breaking of her en- 
gagement, when Kent had dropped so 
completely out of her life, had come her 
father’s financial ruin and consequent 
suicide. Her mother’s death a year la- 
ter had left her practically alone, and 
she had accepted a position in the col- 
lege, secured for her by one of her fath- 
er’s old friends. 

When Kent returned East, after 
twelve years’ Western mining experi- 
ence, he learned for the first time that 
her father died penniless. The shock of 
finding she had been working for her 
living for ten years was so great that 
he forgot all the bitterness of that long- 
ago quarrel—his one thought was to 
save this woman, his little butterfly girl, 
from the hardness of het lot. 

When he sat down to write to her he 
was unable to rid his mind of a flutter- 
ing little rose-colored vision, tripping 
across the floor in ridiculously high- 
heeled slippers. After writing his letter 
and posting it, he dreamed that night of 
a pink butterfly, one of its wings brok- 
en, trying to flutter from a damp cor- 
ner into a sunny spot. 

After this letter, he went to the col- 
lege to see her. The pale, reserved 


woman had been a shock to him. Let- 
ters had followed, and she had finally 
said she would marry him at the close 
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of the school year—if he thought he 
could be happy with a woman who had 
grown so listless and prosy. 

She shrank from the sensation her en- 
gagement would create among the 
school girls, and they had finally ar- 
ranged that he was not to come down 
again until the day after school closed 
—that they would then be married 
quietly in the college chapel, and she 
would accompany him on a_ business 
trip that would keep him a month in 
Paris. 

Their journey to New York—where 
they were to remain a week before their 
steamer sailed—struck Kent as being 
pathetic. He soon realized that the lit- 
tle Eleanor Henderson he had loved, in 
every way differed from his wife. She 
accepted all the little courtesies he had 
shown her on the car with a degree of 
embarrassment that seemed painful. 
She assented to all the plans he made 
for them—agreeing to everything he 
suggested, showing no sign of approval 
or disapproval. 

When they went to their hotel, think- 
ing she might be tired, he suggested 
having their dinner served in their 
rooms. 

“As we are going to the theater this 
evening, I would suggest that you put 
on something comfortable and restful 
to eat dinner in, Eleanor,” he said, when 
he left the room to telephone for their 
theater tickets; “a dressing sacque or 
kimono—or whatever it is that women 
consider solid comfort.” * 

When he returned, he found her 
wearing the gray muslin negligte that 
had caused her despondency the night 
before. 

“That looks more comfortable, little 
woman,” he said, as they sat down to 
their dinner. “Do you remember a won- 
derful little reddish dress you had once? 
It was all ruffles and bows, you know.” 

He was surprised to see her lips 
quiver. 

“T remember—but I haven’t worn 
anything so gay—in years.” She put 
her hand to her throat with a little ges- 
ture that caused Kent to lean forward 
and look at her keenly; then he took a 
slightly longer breath than usual—and 























looked at her with a new understand- 
ing. 

“Eleanor,” he asked, gravely, “you 
haven't had much pleasure in the last 
ten years, have you?” 

“Not—very much,” she said, slowly, 
toying with her coffee spoon nervously. 

“And you were always fond of gayety 
and brightness—I believe I understand 
how it has been. Do you remember that 
you were so gay and volatile a creature 
that you once went by the name of a 
rainbow butterfly ?” 

She lifted her coffee cup with fingers 
that trembled. 

He left his seat and stood beside her 
—smiling into her eyes. 

“Would you like to be such a frivol- 
ous little person again?” he asked, rais- 
ing her hand to his lips. 

“Tf I only—could!’” she breathed, 
looking at him with misty eyes. 

He sat down on the arm of her chair, 
and, pushing the loose sleeve above her 
elbow, gently stroked her white arm. 

“T like to analyze people, Eleanor— 
and I believe I have solved your prob- 
lem for you. Are you willing to follow 
injunctions implicitly, and let me try 
the presto-change remedies that I think 
will turn my pathetic little wife into the 
enthusiastic little sweetheart I once 
had ?” 

Her eyes showed that she believed it 
an impossibility—but she smiled assent. 

Next morning Kent left the hotel 
immediately after breakfast, realizing 
that it was not the usual thing to leave 
the bride of a day to amuse herself with 
a novel—but he was eager to carry out 
the plans that he had in mind. 

At twelve o’clock Eleanor was sur- 
prised to have the bell boy announce 
that there was a lady to see her. 

“Non—non, madame,” said the wom- 
an, who had followed the boy to the 
door. “I’m your new maid, m’sieu said 
I was to give you /a billet, that madame 
would comprens—I am Celeste Dubois 
—and, pour moi, ma foi, I am bien de- 
lighted that we visit the dear Paris!” 

Eleanor read the note in astonish- 
ment. 


This is my first experiment in the attempt 
at transformation. 


Put yourself in the 
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hands of Celeste. You will certainly need 
her to open the packages I am sending. 

It seemed to Eleanor that for the 
next few hours they did nothing but 
receive packages from messenger boys. 

A milliner’s assistant called with hats 
for her to select from. Celeste raved 
over the little traveling turban of pea- 
cock’s breast, and had declared that 
madame must on no account part with 
the most ravissant Gainsborough. 

“And la chére petite of pink roses, 
madame,” she cried, enthusiastically, 
trying its effect upon Eleanor’s hair. 
“Madame must most certainement keep 
the three.” 

The evening wrap Celeste put away 
lovingly—and declared that the name 
on the box of so good a shop was, in 
itself, a joy to see. 

Eleanor helped unpack them, a flush 
of almost forgotten pleasure on her face. 
In the last box she found one of her 
own dresses that Kent had slyly sent as 
a guide for measurement. Beneath it 
was a soft, clinging crépe de chine neg- 
ligée—rose-colored—covered with laces 
and ribbons. 

She held it out before her—two large 
tears starting down her cheeks. 

“Does madame not like it, perhaps ?” 
asked Celeste, anxiously. 

“Like it!” Eleanor held it to her 
breast, clasped in both arms. “Like it! 
Celeste, I must put it on this very min- 
ute—and the slippers, too.” She 
stooped and took from the box a pair 
of high-heeled, pink satin slippers. 

She leaned her face against them un- 


-til the tiny heels made dents in her 


cheek. 

“Like them!” she repeated again. 
“Celeste—I think they—are—ador- 
able!” 

When Kent returned, she hesitated 
a moment, then walked shyly through 
the door that led to their sitting room— 
closing it behind her. 

He looked at the rose-colored vision 
—then held out both arms. 

“You have really come back,” she 
said, slowly, a pink glow of happiness 
rising to her face. ‘‘And—I—have— 
come—back, too,” she added, in a whis- 
per. 









THE GIRL’S WHITE, STRICKEN FACE TURNED UPWARD TOWARD THE VOICE 
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“But what beats me, muzzy, is 

your skill in breathing this 

inky, chunky atmosphere with- 

out a bellows or an air pump—why, a 

man couldn’t shoot a hole through it 

without flattening the bullet! And how 
a little, frail woman like you——” 

Apparently lost in wondering admi- 
ration, Ben March, late of the biggest 
Bar X ranch in Montana, now of the 
biggest, bar none, hostelry in Manhat- 
tan, confronted his meek parent with 
repressed explosion written all over his 
six feet four of size; the very expres- 
sion of his long legs, bowed from much 
bronco-riding, as they resumed their 
striding up and down, was that of a 
tensed desire, as he put it, to “cut his 
galluses and go straight up.” 

His mother drew her opera cloak 
closer about her shoulders—they had 
just returned from the Metropolitan— 
placed a fur-edged carriage shoe osten- 
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tatiously upon the fender, and glanced 
at the silk-draped open window, through 
which the November gale was blowing 
merrily. 

“Yes, I know,” he answered, sprawl- 
ing his huge bulk all over a tapestry 
divan and fishing for a Havana. “But 
it’s suffocating in here, just the same— 
I shall die of asphyxiation if I stay out 
of God’s country another minute. I’m 
always barking my shins on something 
in this little, miserable, chugged-in col- 
lection of sardine boxes they’ve branded 
New York; if I’m not bumping my 
funny bone on the Liberty candlestick, 
then I’m stubbing my toe over Grant’s 
tomb! I want some elbow room, 
muzzy.” 

“T thought,” faltered the little wom- 
an—‘‘I hoped you liked it back here 
in civilization, Benny’—she had a 
vague idea of Montana as a bleak wil- 
derness, inhabited only by buffaloes, In- 
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dians, cattle and an occasional hardy 
explorer like Ben. “You seemed to 
like it the first few days,” she ended, 
weakly. 

“Tt did seem good to see you again,” 
he confessed, “and it was rather fine 
fun playing Santa Claus to you—to sur- 
round you with all this, as I had 
dreamed of doing for so long. But I 
can’t stand the smother—I want to get 
back to the open; sofa cushions don’t 
agree with me. Please, muzzy, let me 
go back to-morrow and play in Uncle 
Sam’s big back yard?” 

He knelt in mock pleading at her 
knee, like the overgrown boy he was. 
The mother’s trembling hand _ slid 
through his straight, rust-colored locks 
tenderly. 

“You’re all’ I’ve got, Benny,” she 
quavered. “And you’ve been gone so 
long—and I do want you so. But, of 
course, you know I want you to be 
happy more than anything else in the 
world, so I won’t stand in your way a 
minute if you'd rather be in the West.” 

The ex-cowboy buried his head in 
her black silk lap and sighed prodig- 
iously. 

“You’re the wisest woman in the 
world, muzzy, dear,” he accused plain- 
tively. “You know that’s an unan- 
swerable argument. If you’d only scold 
or sniffle, or do something tangibly dis- 
agreeable, now, I could go off with a 
will and a life-sized excuse, to nurse 
my abused, wounded feelings out under 
a whole sky—’stead 0’ keepin’ ’em here 
to get all gashed up by little bits o’ 
broken blue glass you effete Gotham- 
ites call the ‘firmament of heaven’ ”’— 
with a contemptuous glance out of the 
window, where a tiny segment of star- 
spangled indigo was visible between the 
black chimneys. 

He rose creakily and brushed his 
knees with exaggerated care. “Even 
the dirt here,” he boiled over, “is the 
dirtiest dirt that ever got itself segre- 
gated out of chaos—save and except 
Chicago’s—full of microbes and pes- 
simism.” 

Mrs. March sighed even while she 
smiled at his absurdities—she felt the 
futility of trying to chain in any city 
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this restless, untamed son of hers. He 
strode up to the great pier glass and 
apostrophized witheringly the brawny 
image in the well-fitting evening 
clothes that confronted him there: 

“Lord, but you’re a beauty, Bulldog 
Ben! What would the boys say to you 
now, with never so much as a lariat 
about you, looking out over a white- 
washed, boiled shirt and high-board 
collar, like a locoed calico cayuse whin- 
nyin’ to be let out o’ the corral? Such 
togs for a real, live man to be caged up 
in!” 

“I remember the first time you ever 
wore a dress suit,” reminisced Mrs. 
March, cajolingly. “The night of the 
Junior Prom.” 

“Yes,” assented the rejuvenated 
Westerner with great vigor; “I was a 
young peacock then, just sprouting my 
first pin feathers, and so proud of my 
prettiness. But I’ve evoluted a few, 
I hope, since then—I’m out of the poul- 
try class, anyway. That was ten years 
ago, muzzy—why, I’ve lived fourteen 
lives since then, each one bigger than 
the last. And now I’m expected to 
compress the resulting expansion into 
a microscopic two-by-four like this”— 
he had, with Montanian lavishness, en- 
gaged the bridal suite, the largest the 
hotel afforded—“like a measly bale o’ 
hay! Well, I warn you the wires are 
liable to bust any minute. The cork 
is goin’ to pop if I don’t start west- 
ward ho! to-morrow.” 

When he was excited the cowboy 
vernacular shelled off like crackling 
varnish. After cooling. off he would 
reach good, solid English once more. 
His lady-motherv shuddered over his 
dropped g’s, then made her bold stroke. 

“June Davis is in town,” she said, 
tentatively, “with her mother. I saw 
their names among the arrivals at one 
of the uptown hotels yesterday. You 
used to like her as a little girl—she was 
at that Junior Prom. If you had a wife 
and children, Benny : 

She stopped to clear her throat, over- 
come by one of those numerous little 
tragedies of everyday life that fall to 
mothers—the knowledge that mother’s 
love is not enough to hold her boy; so 
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“Yes, I know,” he answered, 


she cast about sadly for a stronger tie 
to bind his wandering spirit, the little 
tragedy paling beside the larger, more 
imminent one of his threatened de- 
parture. 

“Now, muzzy, don’t you dare to prac- 
tice any match-making wiles on me. 
Lord! I haven’t seen, much less spoken 
to, a petticoat for five years. I’m a 
confirmed misogynist—no smothering, 
clinging ivy for me, if you please. Now, 
it’s time all well-behaved mothers were 
in bed. I’m going out up Broadway to 
walk off some of this wanderlust fizz 
that’s effervescing in my brain, and 
watch all these little, white-bellied, 
black-legged auts runnin’ in and out 
of their hills. Good-night, muzzy, 
dear.” 

He stooped, lifted the wisp of point 
lace that covered her snowy hair, 


dropped a kiss on top of her head, took 
his hat and coat and went out. 





sprawling his huge bulk all over a tapestry divan. 


“Whiff!” he breathed, disgustedly, 
as he stepped out of the elevator. “That 
thing’s like a corset.” 

But as the chilly wind clapped him 
on the shoulder boisterously, and nearly 
knocked his hat off, his clean-cut face 
relaxed into a smile of comradeship. 

“Not so fast, my friend,’ he remon- 
strated, good-naturedly, grabbing his 
property. ‘Don’t get too familiar, even 
if we have met before—that was out on 
the range, I believe? Where we could 
have room enough to rassle each other 
without kickin’ in any window panes. 
I’m dyin’ to get back, aren’t you, old 
Boreas? Where the snow crusts the 
foothills a yard deep, till they look like 
huge wedding cakes for the bridal of 
the gods, garnished on the edges in the 
springtime with bunches of blue frost- 
violets; where your eye can travel a 
hundred miles, like a searchlight, with- 
out being brought up slap in the act 
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by such monstrosities as these near-cliff, 
imitation canyon stone piles, where ten- 
ement skunks breed in their filthy lairs 
—ugh! I hate it all!” 

He swung up the brilliantly lighted 
thoroughfare at such a breezy pace that 
even the hardened theatergoers, used to 
all sorts and conditions of men, gave 
more than a passing glance after his 
gigantic figure and its free, Indian- 
like lope. 

Cliang! cliang! and a fire “engine 
came tearing along to the thundering 
accompaniment of galloping hoofs. 
Ben halted at the edge of the curb. 

“Sounds good—like a_ stampede. 
Guess I’ll go to the fire. Wish I was 
a-straddle o’ that nigh leader. a 

A wild idea, born of the fuming re- 
bellion in his soul, flashed over him as 
he watched the oncoming fire horses 
with wistful eyes. Quick as a flash he 
had peeled off his cumbering overcoat 
—which was promptly appropriated by 
a swift-heeled individual, who had been 
lurking in the shadow of an elevated 
pillar—and as the flying steeds shot 
past, he ran alongside a few paces, then 
with the practiced agility of the bronco 
buster, flung himself across the broad 
back of the near leader and went ca- 
reering madly down a side street to- 
ward the fire. 

His hat flew off and was seen no 
more. The welcome gale brushed his 
hair and pulled at his white tie with de- 
lightful freedom, while a thrill of ex- 
ultant power swept through him, un- 
dampened by the astonished profanity 
of the driver and the admiring exclama- 
tions of the other firemen, who were 
struggling into their helmets and great 
yellow “slickers.” 

Arrived at the scene of the fire, the 
panting horses were stopped short with 
a flourish, and the urgent business in 
hand swallowed up further comment 
on Ben’s extraordinary action. He 
dropped lightly as a cat to the pave- 
ment, peremptorily seized and donned 
the nearest helmet, whose owner and 
wearer was too engrossed in reeling 
hose to notice his loss. 

Thus equipped, the yellow sou’wester 
contrasting oddly with the correct 


black and white of the rest of his cos- 
tume, the cowboy plunged with a will 
into the maze of smoke, small boys, 
coils of rope, ladders and trucks which 
surrounded the scene of action. 

The burning building was an old 
four-story one, flush against the rear 
blank wall of a newer, very imposing 
skyscraper hotel, to which it served as 
a sort of annex. The fire had broken 
out in the basement, spreading thence 
to the first floor, cutting off egress from 
the upper stories. 

Smoke and flames belched angrily 
from, the lower windows, enveloping 
the higher ones in a thick pall of black- 
ness, lit at intervals by a terrifying 
glare, which illuminated the unearthly 
ghastliness of human faces peering 
horror-stricken from window after win- 
dow above. 

Hoarse voices shouted for help, 
women’s screams smote the night air 
above the megaphoned commands of 
the fire chief—and in the cries sounded 
the awful fear of a human soul about 
to confront its Maker—a sound once 
heard never to be forgotten. 

Again and again the gallant fire lad- 
dies swarmed up the ladders, bearing 
the rescued down to safety on the street 
below, amid cheers from the ever-in- 
creasing multitude of spectators. Again 
and again they gazed with unabated 
admiration, not untinged with curiosity, 
at one grotesque figure in evening 
broadcloth and a fireman’s helmet, who 
worked with superhuman energy. 

‘But so accustomed is a Gotham 
crowd to strange sights, and the risks 
taken by firemen, that he came and 
went uncommented upon, save for an 
occasional street boy’s: “Gee! get onto 
de bloke in de glad rags and de fire- 
man’s lid!” 

But, though the work of rescue went 
on with incredible rapidity, and the en- 
gines pumped themselves almost to 
bursting, playing in streams on the 
burning structure, the fire gained head- 
way steadily. One wall suddenly 
crumpled inward and fell. 

“Lower the ladders!” 
chief through his megaphone. 


shouted the 
“All 
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“All out!’ came the cheery reply, 


and every one breathed a sigh of relief. . 


“At least, I think so, sir.” 

“Thank God for that!” exclaimed the 
chief, wiping his numb lips. “If it 
wasn’t for this d wind—Lord God 
Almighty help us ” He broke off 
with a curse that was half a prayer as 
an ominous silence came over the 
breathless crowd, and all eyes turned 
upward to the roof of the doomed an- 
nex. 

Silhouetted against the lurid light be- 
hind her, poised as if about to jump, 
yet fearful of the certain death that 
waited on the act, stood a slight femi- 
nine figure clad in a light kimono. She 
did not scream, she made no sound 
nor motion, but stood transfixed as if 
frozen to marble in her fright, her lit- 
tle hands gathering the folds of her 
robe about her white bosom, her long 
brown hair streaming and crinkling in 
the wind, and in her eyes the unseeing 
light of one who walks in sleep. There 
seemed no hope of saving her. 


A sob of pity went up from the 
women, and more than one man took 
off his hat and bowed his head in the 
awful presence of death—certain, im- 
mediate and terrible. 

Suddenly a woman’s shriek tore the 


stillness. One of the rescued, who had 
been reviving from the effects of the 
smoke, struggled to her feet and wrung 
agonized hands. “My daughter! Save 
her! Oh, can’t somebody save her? 
Oh, my God!” 

Then she mercifully fainted. 

“Can’t we do something?” implored 
Ben March, approaching the chief, who 
cursed him impotently in reply. 

“Tf you could fly, maybe you could 
get her down 4 

Ben turned, struck by an inspiration, 
seized a bundle of something from one 
of the trucks and ran around the cor- 
ner with the speed of the wind. He 
darted into the entrance-way of the big 
hotel in front of the burning one, which 
faced on another street, and which had 
been emptied of its guests by its pro- 
prietor, who feared the spread of the 
fire. 

“Where is the elevator boy ?—quick!” 
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he shouted, despairingly, glaring around 
the deserted lobby like a madman. No 
one answered. Desperately clawing 
open one of the iron doors, he ran into 
a cage and laid a smoke-grimed hand 
on the lever. The lift dropped with a 
jerk that rattled his teeth together. 

Frantically he pushed the lever back 
to the utmost further notch, and the car 
shot upward with the speed of a cata- 
pult. Floor after floor whizzed by till 
the top was reached with a bang that 
jammed the grille on the top of the ele- 
vator into junk. 

After what seemed an age, he suc- 
ceeded in stopping the thing, halfway 
between the top floor and the roof. 
Here he clambered out, swung down by 
both hands to the floor, and made a 
dash for a spiral stairway leading to the 
roof-garden above the last story. 

Through the rows of painted palms 
he fled, his heart in his mouth, wrenched 
open a door and stepped out upon the 
parapet and looked down a sheer blank 
wall to where the girl still stood in 
frozen terror six stories below on the 
edge of the smoking roof. It seemed 
years to them both since she had stopped 
there in her wild flight toward safety, 
though it had been in reality but a few 
seconds over two minutes. 

“Don’t jump!” he called down to 
her, in a voice that was reassuringly 
clear and steadfast, though there was 
a pumping in his ears that was like dis- 
tant surf. “I'll save you!” 

Slowly—for she was dazed by the 
smoke—the girl’s white, stricken face 
turned upward toward the voice that 
seemed to come down to her from heav- 
en. A cheer broke from the sea of up- 
turned faces far below. They saw the 
“big fireman” stoop and fumble among 
the stone pillars of the parapet a few 
seconds. .Then he straightened up and 
raised his right arm. Something de- 
pended from it, flew out and down, 
circling and twisting sinuously as it 
fell—a long lasso of rope with a loose 
slip-noose at the end. 

The crowd recognized his intent, but 
held its breath and waited. The girl 
moved not a hair’s breadth, but the 
first gleam of hope came to her as she 
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watched the circling thing, fascinated. 
It hovered over her. an instant like a 
great bird, poised, then settled airily 
about her shoulders and tautened. 

Then another wild yell broke from 
the multitude of thrilled watchers of 
this daring feat as the line began to 
reel slowly upward, carrying the girl’s 
slender form far up. and away from 
that yawning hell of flames beneath; 
and not a second too soon, for as her 
little, bare feet quitted the roof, the 
flames burst through from below, the 
walls wavered, crumbled and crashed 
together like a house of cards, amid a 
red glare showered with a _ million 
sparks and long, hungry tongues of fire 
that leaped after their escaping prey, 
who was ascending triumphantly like 
Briinnhilde into Valhalla. 

After another eternity of straining 
and pulling with muscles that ached, 
and praying through clinched teeth, Ben 
at last drew the fainting girl over the 
parapet. Her silken kimono and little 
ruffled nightrobe fell from her in 
charred, blackened rags. 

Pitifully he wrapped about her inani- 
mate body his own coat, sooty and 
grimed and torn, and carried her, like 
a baby, thus inadequately bundled, 
through the echoing palm garden to 
the elevator shaft—where six elevators, 
all crowded with excited, chattering 
people, awaited him and his precious 
burden. 

But he was too much engrossed in a 
discovery he had made to hear their 
enthusiastic acclamations. Could they 
have heard his one exclamation as he 
hauled her over the parapet, it would 
have explained his air of. absent- 
minded modesty—the single word, 
“June!” 

Disentangling himself as well as he 
could from the press, he turned the girl 


over to the ministrations of the women. 
They took her into a nearby house, 
whence a half hour later she emerged, 
leaning on the arm of her overjoyed 
mother, both clad in borrowed gar- 
ments of strange fit and assorted sizes. 

When she came to thank her rescuer, 
she could say no word for the lump in 
her throat, but she held out two little 
bandaged hands and raised swimming 
eyes to his. 

“June!” he said—and there was a 
queer note in his voice as though he 
had just found something he had long 
searched for—‘‘you won’t know me till 
you and your mother go home with me 
in this cab, and talk to my mother while 
I get my face washed. Then you'll 
recognize Ben March, who used to buy 
you chocolate creams, and who danced 
with you at your very first Junior 
Prom. !” 


A week later, Mrs. March looked up 
quizzically at her son, as he was brush- 
ing his rusty, rebellious hair, for the 
third time in ten minutes, before the 
pier glass in her sitting room, and re- 
marked, innocently : 

“Going out again? I haven’t heard 

anything lately about your going back 
to Montana to live. Have you given it 
up?” 
And for once in his cavalier life, big 
Ben was greatly abashed before his 
small parent, and stammered sheepish- 
ly: 

“Why—well, muzzy—I—I don’t know 
but this old burg is fairly well enough 
in its way—when you have stayed long 
enough to—to get Newyorkitis. There 
seems to be a kind of microbe, you 
know—and—you'd rather I’d stay, now, 
wouldn’t you ?” ; 

Whereupon his mother quite unac- 
countably and effusively kissed him. 
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EW YORK CITY, in the late 
spring and early summer, is 
essentially woman’s kingdom, 

Fluttering femininity, pretty of face, 
dainty of form, fills the streets, the cars, 
the shops to overflowing. 

It is the Summer Girl, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, preparing to take her flight 
to fields of conquests new. The city 
is a vast emporium for her correct 
adornment. Here, from every clime, 
have been gathered the utmost re- 
sources of nature and art, in order that 
my lady may be properly clad. 

Of course, then, the out-of-town girl 
comes to New York in May and June. 
It is her golden opportunity—the ac- 
cepted time—the day of preparation, 
when the city, in its loveliest mood, 
offers its choicest wares. Soon the 
myriad butterflies will take their flight 
—north, south, east and west—to sea, 
to lake and to mountain; and the vast 
town, stripped of its treasures, will lie 
deserted and sullen, smoldering under 
a torrid heat 

It behooves the out-of-town girl to 
be up and doing if she would equal, if 
not surpass, her New York sister in the 
beauty show that summer holds in its 
ten thousand resorts. If she be at once 
alert and well-advised, she can secure a 
summer wardrobe, both up-to-date and 


appropriate, at a moderate cost; for 
money will go far and accomplish much 
in New York if curbed by a judicious 
hand. 

The out-of-town girl must train her- 
self to be observing. She must learn 
to not only copy w hat she wishes, but 
cull from a myriad of new fashions and 
fancies the style or the little fashion 
frill best suited to her need and her 
individuality. 

The Summer Girl will be more varied 
this year than ever before. She will 
change her costume, her mood and her 
manner many times a day. As a Linen 
Girl, she will carry out one of the smart- 
est fashion fads of the moment. To be 
zowned in linen from head to foot is the 
top notch of fashion for summer day- 
time wear. Of course, the embroidered 
linen is the most favored, and broderie 
anglaise, the eyelet embroidery, is the 
fad of the hour. But she has many oth- 
er linens to choose from—butcher’s lin- 


‘en, linen lawn, linen cambric, the fine 


handkerchief linen and the loose mesh 
etamine linen weave. 

The Linen Girl wears a lingerie hat 
of broderie anglaise, a full skirt and a 
long co } 
shirt-waist, which has brodevie anglaise 
as its decoration, and, to carry out the 
style idea, she wears white linen ox- 
fords and white linen spats. Her gloves 
are white, of washable kid, and her 
parasol is of white linen with a broderie 
anglaise border. It is easy to see that 
the Linen Girl is most particular about 
every little detail of her costume. 

She would never think of such a 
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thing as wearing a fluffy chiffon stock 
with her linen shirt-waist. The stock 
must be of fine linen, too, and it’s cor- 
rect style to have it show either the eye- 
let embroidery or the padded French 
embroidery, or a combination of both. 
Though there is 
no end to the ex- 
quisite belts this 
season, yet .the 
Linen Girl wears 
a white linen belt, 
either plain or 
embroidered, and 
generally fast- 
ened in front with 
an oval - shaped 
white pearl buc- 
kle. So much for 
the all-linen idea. 

The one - color 
idea will also be 
a fad with the 
Summer Girl. 
The out-of-town 
girl, if she keeps 
her eyes open, is 
sure to observe 
it. The fashion- 
able young wom- 
an to-day chooses 
a certain color; 
and, by the way, 
this is no small 
undertaking, for 
the color, and ev- 
ery varying shade 
of it, must be be- 
coming—the 
shade which will 
look best with 
her eyes and hair, 
and which will 
bring out the 
prettiest coloring 
in her complex- 
Zon... At first 
thought, it might 
seem that a wardrobe planned along this 
idea might be somewhat monotonous— 
that it would be hard to tell one gown 
from the other, and that the effect might 
be that the Summer Girl had only one 
gown to her name. But only the per- 
son who doesn’t know could labor un- 
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der such a delusion, for the one-color 
gowns, designed by a fashionable mod- 
iste, may be as unlike as you please. 
Violet, if it happens to be becoming, 
is a good color to choose, and so are 
green, brown and 


blue. There are 
many new tints of 
these colors this 
year which are 
fascinatingly 
lovely. Hydran- 
gea blue is a soft, 
pretty tint, which 
makes you think 
of the big, ex- 
quisitely colored 
snowball-like 
blossoms from 
which it derives 
its name. Violine 
is a favored new 
shade of plum, 
and the almond 
and darker lizard 
greens are all the 
style. Hazel and 
cinnamon - brown 
are both good col- 
ors; and then 
there is the lovely 
sunset - pink and 
the raspberry and 
gooseberry shades 
of red, which are 
high in favor. 
When the one- 
color idea is 
adopted, it is car- 
ried to the ex- 
treme. Even the 
fashionable girl’s 
jewels agree with 
her favorite color. 
And so do her 
shoes. If, dur- 
ing the summer, 
she _ wishes to 
wear an all-white 
gown, you can depend upon it that a 
tint of her chosen color is sure to ap- 
pear somewhere in her costume. Per- 
haps it is only in the beads which encir- 
cle her throat, or the jeweled cross 
which dangles from her white ribbon 
fob. Or the color may appear in her 








veil. Not in the entire veil, for that may 
be of white chiffon; but in the border 
she may introduce a colored lace design. 

Perhaps the out-of-town girl may 
have become acquainted, while in the 
metropolis, with that merry little god 
known the world over as Cupid. He 
may have caught her heart in one of his 
cleverly woven love meshes. Perhaps 
she may want to know of some new 
idea in the way of an engagement 
luncheon. 

Here is a new idea for the girl who 
wishes to announce her engagement at 
a luncheon given to her girl friends. 
The table should be round, and the dec- 
orations all in love’s color—pink. The 
centerpiece should be a_ heart-shaped 
mound of pink roses. At each place 
there is a small candlestick, in the shape 
of a delicately colored pink china rose, 
or a pink tissue paper rose may be used 
if the china one is not procurable. In 
each rose is a tiny pink candle. The 
place cards are long and panel-shaped, 
with the name of each guest written at 
the top. Below the name the menu is 
written, as follows: 


Lumps of Delight. 

Grape Fruit in Glasses. 
Little Loves. 

Little Neck Clams. 
Crushed Hearts. 

Lobster a la Newburg in Heart Cases. 
Blighted Hopes. 
Sweetbread Patties, with Peas. 
Love Apple Salad. 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Cucumbers, 
with Mayonnaise. 
Bleeding Hearts. 
Heart-Shaped Raspberry Ices. 
Fancies. 

Fancy Cakes. 

(Sweet, but cloying.) 
Friendships. 
Peppermints. 

(Strong and wholesome.) 
Desires. 
Nuts. 
(Sustaining, and to one’s growth.) 
Nectar of the Gods. 
Pink Curacoa. 


Claret cup is served during the 
luncheon. Just before the salad is 
served, the maid lights each little can- 
dle, and the hostess asks her guests— 
twelve in number—to turn their place 
cards face down, and, beginning with 
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the guest at her right, asks each guest 
to read aloud what is written on her 
card. Here is what is read: “I—have 
—something—to—tell—you . Mary 
—is — engaged — to — John — Jones.” 
There is only one word on each card, 
and, of course, the sentence may be 





changed to suit the number of guests - 


present. A toast is offered to the bride- 
elect and the groom elected, and each 
girl makes a wish for the bride’s future. 
When she does so, she blows out her 
little candle with one puff. If it fails 
to go out, the wish will not be granted. 

The out-of-town girl who went shop- 
ping the other day with a New York 
girl was interested in the number of 
girdles and belts that the big shops were 
showing. There was simply no end to 
their variety. There were shirred gir- 
dles, made of changeable soft silk, 
which came to a deep point in the front 
—Marie Antoinette fashion; there were 
belts of Oriental leather, exquisite in 
their colorings and stamped designs, 
and there was a whole collection of 
soft leather—plain, steel and jade 
studded, and embroidered in gilt and 
varicolored silk threads. Perhaps the 
belt which interested the out-of-town 
girl most was made of very soft leather, 
and looked for all the world like a 
waistcoat. It was made slightly shaped 
to the figure, and descended a couple 
of inches below the waist line. It was 
cut double-breasted and fastened with 
gilt, knob buttons. 

There was no back to this novel 
waistcoat belt. It simply continued 
around the waist toward the back in a 
narrow leather belt, which fastened 
with a small gilt harness buckle. The 
waistcoat was made with two little 
pockets in front, and was seen not only 
in soft leather, but suéde. The out-of- 
town girl was informed that it was quite 
the newest dress accessory to complete 
an Eton coat or bolero costume. 

At one of the best-known metropoli- 
tan jewelry shops, a New York girl re- 
cently was selecting a number of rings, 
which she told her out-of-town friend 
were her shirt-waist rings. Surely here 
is something new for you, even for New 
York—rings worn only with shirt-waist 
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suits. Think of it! Of course, every 
refined woman knows that it is distinct- 
ly bad form to wear rare and costly 
jewels in the morning. And since this 
is not only an edict of good form, but a 
fashion, the modern New York girl put 
her wits together to devise some way 
of wearing jewelry in the morning, and 
yet feel that 
she was not 
outraging the 
conventional - 
ities of dress 
and good 
form. 

The dis- 
tinction she 
makes is not 
a very great 
one, but it sat- 
isfies her per- 
fectly, and 
that is all that 
is sufficient. 
She wears 
with her 
morning 
frocks semi- 
precious jew- 
els —s hirt- 
waist rings, 
as she calls 
them, and 
shirt - waist 
brooches. 
And then she 
goes in for 
antique jew- 
elry to a con- 
siderable ex- 
tent. An odd- 
looking little 
frog, studded 
all over with 
olivines, is a 
shirt - waist 
brooch much 
the fashion. 


Shirt-waist rings are of 
dull gold, studded with a piece of jade, 
a baroque pearl, an olivine, a topaz or 


a pink tourmaline. But never must a 
diamond, a ruby, an emerald or a sap- 
phire be used. 

Another fad is to have the semi-pre- 
cious jewel seen in the ring repeated in 


When selecting a hat look at yourself in a full length glass. 


a cross, which the fashionable New York 
girl wears dangling from her fob or 
suspended from a fine gold neck chain. 
Crosses vary anywhere in size from an 
inch and a half to five inches. Since 
the elbow-length sleeve is the fashion- 
able sleeve of the spring and the sum- 
mer, the bracelet is becoming more and 
more the 
vogue. It, 
too, is invari- 
ably made of 
semi-precious 
jewels. To- 
pazes framed 
in narrow 
gold rims, or 
linked togeth- 
er to form ef- 
fective brace- 
lets, and ame- 
thysts, also, 
look well, set 
in this way. 

A bit of 
dress knowl- 
edge that a 
New York 
girl was gra- 
tuitously giv- 
ing her out- 
of-town girl 
guest the oth- 
er day was as 
follows: In 
selecting a 
hat, never 
make your 
final decision 
while _ sitting 
in front of a 
mirror. Be- 
fore decid- 
ing, always 
stand up and 
look at your- 
self in a full- 
length glass, to see if your hat is be- 
coming to your figure as well as your 
face. This is more important than the 
uninitiated might think. 

Then, in selecting a veil, be sure to 
try the effect of it before purchasing. 
After you have held it up to your face 
step away a little from the mirror, and 
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see if the effect of the mesh makes your 
skin look as if lined with a network of 
fine wrinkles. If it does, taboo it. In 
putting on one of the fashionable che- 
nille-dotted veils of the day, be very 
careful to so adjust it that a dot does 
not come on the nose or the mouth. A 
dot resting on the nose cannot help but 
give your face a ludicrous expression, 
and at your mouth, if you chance to 
smile, it looks very much as if you had 
lost a tooth. After your hat is safely 
on, and your veil carefully arranged, 
try how you can improve the general 
arrangement of your hair by thrusting 
a hatpin through the veil, loosening a 
hair here a bit, where it strains back, or 
pushing it up where it needs it, or pull- 
ing it down somewhere else. 

Now for the lucky slipper. It is ever 
so much newer than the lucky charm. 
It was at an after-Easter dance that it 
first put in its appearance. The slipper 
was small, with a pointed toe and a 
high French heel, and the material of 
which it was made was white embossed 
velvet. A lucky green clover leaf dec- 
orated the front of the slipper, and oth- 
er smaller four-leaf clovers trailed in a 
vine at the sides. 

The girl who wore it was the most 
superstitious young person imaginable. 
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She declared that her lucky little slip- 
per had brought her twice as much 
good fortune as the rabbit’s foot she 
had been carrying for years, and that 
now she would not think of going to a 
dance, or any evening entertainment, 
in fact, and believe for a minute that 
she would have a good time, unless 
somewhere about her costume nestled 
a four-leaf clover.. It might only be her 
fine linen handkerchief that showed in 
one corner the printed design of a deli- 
cately colored green, lucky clover leaf, 
or it might be that the clover leaf was 
embroidered on the cuff of her sleeve, 
either of her coat or of her frock; but 
somewhere it must be, if good fortune 
attend her—or her dress will not be 
suited to the times—very far from it. 

The novelty of the hour in shoes is 
a high shoe with a patent leather vamp 
and a cloth top, the cloth portion being 
hand-embroidered. Stockings are show- 
ing, for dress occasions, an embroidered 
design worked in narrow ribbons. Ex- 
quisite ribbon embroidery in Louis 
XVI. designs is also used to decorate 
the revers and the gauntlet cuffs of 
many of the imported directoire coats 
of silk, which will be worn this sum- 
mer over net silk muslin and organdie 
gowns. 


ALICE. 


deepest blue of summer skies 
Is wrought the heaven of her eyes. 


OF 


Of that fine gold the autumns wear 
Is wrought the glory of her hair. 


Of rose leaves fashioned in the South 
Is shaped the marvel of her mouth. 


And from the honeyed lips of Bliss 
Is drawn the sweetness of her kiss. 


Of winds that wave the western fir 
Is made the velvet touch of her. 


‘Mid twilight thrushes that rejoice 
Is found the cadence of her voice. 


Of all earth’s sorigs God took the half 
To make the ripple of her laugh. 


I hear you ask: “Pray, who is she?” 
This maid that is so dear to me. 


“A reigning queen in Fashion’s whirl?” 


Nay, nay! 


She is my baby girl! 


Hersert BASHForRD. 





By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


The Princess Ruperta, daughter of Duke Theodor of Waldavia, is betrothed to Prince Ludovic, son of 
the king of a neighboring principality. The young people have never met, and the prince is apparently 
somewhat of a laggard in love. Baron Rollmar, the duke’s chancellor, shrewd and somewhat unscrupulous, 
takes the matter in hand. The princess, accompanied by her maid of honor, goes to consult a fortune teller, 
who penetrates her identity and makes a demand for her money and jewels. Ruperta refuses and is at- 
tacked by the fortune teller. She screams for help, and the door is broken open to admit a young man who 
rescues her from her predicament. He gives his name as Lieutenant Ludovic von Bertheim, and he is warmly 
thanked by Ruperta. On his way home he encounters a man in military dress, flying as if for his life. The 
fugitive tells Von Bertheim that, in an encounter with swords, he has just run his antagonist through and 
his life is threatened. Von Bertheim conceals him in his own lodgings, but the next morning he has dis- 
appeared, leaving a note of farewell and thanks. He has told Von Bertheim that he is a soldier of fortune, 


Captain Albrecht von Ompertz. 





CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE ROYAL CHAPEL, 


T was in obedience to a very natural 
prompting that in his walks about 
the city Ludovic’s feet should be in- 

evitably turned in the direction of the 
palace. Perhaps he hoped—of course he 
did—that chance might give him a 
glimpse of that provoking beauty, Prin- 
cess Ruperta. The fascination was in- 
tensified by the strange situation in 
which he had met her. For it showed 
an underlying stratum of a far different 
and warmer nature beneath the hard, 
frozen surface that the world saw and 
noted, and, try as it would, could make 
no impression upon. So! Princess Cold- 
heart was human, after all. He laughed 
as he spoke the words in his solitary 
ramble. Human? Yes. But what 
chance had the humanity, the girl’s real 
feelings, to expand and flourish en- 
meshed in the rigid formality and eti- 
quette, in the killing monotony of a 
German court? And under the eye, 
benign and relentless, of that inscrut- 
able, busy state machine, the Chancel- 
lor Rollmar, what playroom could 
there be for a girl’s spirits and enjoy- 
ment of life? Small wonder, he 
thought, if she broke bounds, careless 


because ignorant of danger. A girl of 
high-spirited temperament is not to be 
completely repressed even by an astute 
and autocratic minister. Does not re- 
bellion thrive on oppression? 

Ludovic had come to Waldenthor 
well provided with credentials. Only a 
night or two after his arrival he had 
attended a court ball; and it was from 
his sight of the princess on that occa- 
sion that he had been able to recognize 
her on the evening of her adventure. 
He was free of the palace grounds, but 
after the affair at the fortune teller’s, 
he from motives of delicacy refrained 
from walking in them. He would not 
seem to take advantage of his service 
by forcing himself upon the notice of 
the princess. To hover on the outskirts, 
though, was a greater temptation than 
he, perhaps, could resist. 

And at last the hovering grew so tan- 
talizing that he told himself there could 
be no harm in taking a short road to the 
city by the broad walk which ran 
through the royal park. His way took 
him within a few paces of the king’s 
chapel. The tones of the organ in a 
subdued grandeur trembled out 
through the effigied windows. The 
witchery of the music united with the 
glamour of the place, hallowed by ro- 
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mance ever since the days of chivalry, 
had an arresting effect. Ludovic 
stopped, took off his hat and, leaning 
against a great elm, gave himself up to 
the entrancement of the moment. 

Like a subtle spell the music stole out 
into the woodland till the quivering of 
the leaves seemed hushed by the charm; 
the place became fairyland, but the 
haunt of fairies of flesh and blood with 
souls for life and love, for dreams and 
hopes sweetening to fulfillment. If 
heaven was suggested there, it was 
heaven on earth. 

There was a pause in the playing, 
but the spell which seemed to hold the 
listener was not broken. He remained 
motionless in his abstraction. Then the 
music floated out again in a lovely An- 
dante of Scarlatti’s. The dreamy look 
turned to animation, he must drink to 
the full of that divine melody; he went 
forward on tiptoe to a little door which 
stood ajar, pushed it gently open and 
stood raptly breathing in the glorious 
strain which, rising and falling, flooded 
the chapel as with an angel’s song. 

As the last notes trembled away 
along the groined roof, Ludovic stole 
forward. The organ burst forth again. 
From where he stood a screen hid the 
player; by advancing a little further he 
could see past it. Quietly he moved 
on, still the keyboard was hidden by a 
low curtain. But he saw something 
else which rewarded and at the same 
time rebuked his temerity, a girl work- 
ing the handle of the bellows. It was 
Minna, the princess’ companion. 

Half sitting on a stool, she with a 
pretty suggestion of boredom was giv- 
ing, as occasion called for, a casual, 
and now and then an impatient, pull at 
the handle which projected like a bow- 
sprit before her. One hand grasped 
this; with the other she held up a book, 
but the necessity of not keeping her 
eyes too long off the leaden indicator 
must have made reading a somewhat 
tantalizing pleasure. She would give a 
slow mechanical pull or two at the 
lever, then presently glancing up and 
seeing the wind nearly gone she would 
take both hands, and giving a sufficient 
number of vicious tugs to bring the 


lead to its lower point, she would re- 
turn to her book. 

It was at one of these more ener- 
getic pumpings that the intruder’s pres- 
ence caught her eye. She started and 
her face lengthened into an expression 
of humorous, half-scandalized aston- 
ishment. This distraction lasted so 
long that the lead crept up unnoticed 
and the wind gave out, bringing the 
melody to an abrupt and wheezy halt. 

“Minna!” The princess’ voice only 
confirmed the certainty Ludovic had 
felt as to the player. 

“Pardon!” Minna energetically 
seized the handle and gave several vig- 
orous pulls. “My book was so exciting 
that I forgot.” ; 

The melody rose again, the absorb- 
ing book lay on the floor, and for a 
while the bellows received a pretty 
girl’s full, almost feverish, attention. 

Presently she looked again at Ludo- 
vic and made a comic expression of dis- 
gust. He stood irresolute, telling him- 
self that he ought to go, yet yielding to 
the temptation to linger. The girl’s fa- 
cial suggestion was now supplemented, 
after a vehement sending down of the 
indicator, by a pantomime of weariness. 
There must have been an object in these 
signs, yet Ludovic did not take the 
hint. So Minna, abandoning vague- 
ness, plainly beckoned to him, making 
signs that he should take her place at 
the bellows. The invitation could 
scarcely be disregarded. He came for- 
ward and took his position by the lever, 
while the girl slipped away and, settling 
herself on a more comfortable bench, 
avidiously resumed her exciting story. 

For about half an hour the music 
continued, Ludovic gravely keeping to 
his work at the bellows, and Minna, 
saving for an occasional sly upward 
glance, seeming absorbed in her book. 
There were breaks in the playing be- 
tween the ending of one piece and the 
beginning of another. In one interval 
of silence as Ludovic stood waiting for 
the organ to swell out again, he looked 
up and saw the princess. standing be- 
fore him. His involuntary glance at 
her face told him nothing. He bowed 
low. 
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“Pardon, princess,” he said, soberly, 
“the fraulein was tired and I ventured 
to take her place.” 

Minna had sprung up and came for- 
ward with a look of mingled apprehen- 
sion and sly enjoyment of the situation. 

“It is true, highness,” she corrobo- 
rated. ‘My arms began to ache and 
my book was so exciting that I asked 
Herr von Bertheim to blow till I had 


And her face lengthened into an expression of humorous astonishment. 


rested and the duel was over. One can- 
not blow the organ properly when one 
is in a state of terrific suspense.” 

The princess’ face gave no indication 
of how she took the situation. 

“Tt is perhaps more a man’s work,” 
she said, coldly. “I am obliged to Herr 
von Bertheim. I did not know he was 
in the chapel.” 

Still no sign whether his presence 
gave her offense or not. 

“T was passing down the Broad 
Walk when the music stopped me and 
drew me in,” he explained. “I had no 
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idea, until I saw the fraulein, that the 
player was your highness.” 

“It is perhaps an unusual thing,’’ she 
returned, with a touch of bitterness, “to 
find a person in my position cultivating 
an art. I do not know whether it is one 


of the things we are bidden to leave to 
the less exalted, and not meddle with. 
Your ignorance can scarcely be blamed, 
sir.” 


“T cannot blame it, 
princess, unless my 
presence has_ given 
| you offense.” 

“That ought never 
to be,” she returned, 
quickly, “seeing how 
welcome it once has 
been.” 

“T could never pre- 
sume on that chance 
service,” he said. 

“No.” She spoke 
abstractedly, mechan- 
ically. Minna had 
fidgeted away be- 
hind the screen in the 
door, perhaps on the 
watch. “That makes 
it all the more ac- 
ceptable,” the  prin- 
cess added, in the 
same distant tone, a 
tone which impelled 
him to reply: 

“T take the 
highness.” 

He half turned 
away, when the mur- 
mur of her voice re- 
called him. 

“You need not take more than is 
meant to be given,” she said, and there 
was a sweetness in her tone he had 
never heard before. She gave a quick 
glance to where Minna stood before, 
and then added: “If I seem far less 
grateful than an”—she gave a little 
shrug—‘“an ordinary woman would be 
you must not impute the churlishness to 
me but to my position. It is one of the 
attributes of royalty to be above the 
common feelings of the outside world.” 
The words seemed forced from her, 
the vent of a grievance, long resented, 
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ever dwelt on. The situation was but 
an opportunity, not the cause of its ex- 
pression. 

“But I never could dream of imput- 
ing anything but graciousness to your 
highness,” Ludovic protested, eagerly. 
“T have no right here, I know; but be- 
ing free of the court I ventured to cross 
the park on my way home. Then the 
music caught my ear and I came in, 
thinking to listen without being seen.” 

She was looking away, now her 
glance fell on him. “You come to 
court?” she asked, in a tone that was 
scarcely indifferent and yet tantalizing- 
ly vague. 

“T had the honor to be present at the 
Hof-Ball last week.” 
“Ah, I wondered 

He understood that she was thinking 
of his recognition of her at the fortune 
teller’s. His next words seemed sur- 


” 


prisingly bold. 

“Your highness often plays here? Is 
it too much to ask to be allowed to offi- 
ciate as organ blower again?” 

A little hardening of the princess’ 


face told him that his temerity was re- 
sented. She gave him no answer. 
“Minna!’”’ she called. ‘Come, dear; it 
is late.” 

But before Minna could reach them 
he had spoken again. 

“Pardon, highness,” he 
great restraint yet urgently. 
have not forbidden me.” 

But she spoke no word to him again. 
“Come, dear,” she said, linking her arm 
in Minna’s, and so they went across the 
chancel to the royal entrance leading 
by a covered way to the palace. He 
stood looking after them hoping for 
what he knew was beyond hope. Minna 
opened the door and the _ princess 
passed out of sight without a backward 
look. Minna glanced round with an in- 
scrutable laugh. 


said, with 


“You 


CHAPTER V. 
RUPERTA AND LUDOVIC. 

She had not forbidden him. Even 
when reminded of it the suggestion had 
not provoked a word of refusal. And 
yet she had gone without a sign of 
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leave-taking, but with all the air of be- 
ing offended. What was he to think? 
Turn it over as his mind would, it al- 
ways came back to the one conclusion 
that he would go to the chapel again. 

“We are not allowed the feelings of 
ordinary people,” the princess had said. 
Did not that account for the way she * 
had recollected herself, or at least her 
station, and left him without another 
word? But she had talked with him for 
some time before that bold speech of 
his—lucky or unlucky, he would not 
own it either—she had assuredly shown 
no offense at finding him there in the 
chapel, at his presumption in assisting 
at her playing. Was that because he 
had done her a service at the fortune 
teller’s? It was not a palatable sug- 
gestion, still less was it pleasant to think 
that his forwardness might be con- 
strued into a presuming upon that serv- 
ice. At any rate, he would put it to the 
touch. 

For the next days he haunted the 
park near the chapel, but without hear- 
ing the music he listened for, or seeing 
the princess except once when he 
caught just a glimpse of her driving in 
at the royal gates. But one afternoon, 
when he had begun to think that the 
organ was never to speak to him again, 
his ear caught its notes, softly penetrat- 
ing, stealing out into the woodland. 
For a moment he hesitated. No; he 
had resolved to venture boldly; diffi- 
dence would avail nothing; after all, 
he knew his every feeling to be chival- 
rous; he would not hang back. 

The door was opened. Ah, it might 
have been closed against him. He went 
in quietly; Fraulein Minna was at the 
bellows; she laughed, and her laugh 
told him that she, at least, had expected 
him. He returned her silent greeting 
and without hesitation went up and 
took the lever, which she very readily 
relinquished. 

The music continued ‘for a long hour, 
ever sharpening his hunger for a sight 
of the player, for the thrill of her voice 
again. Minna, as before, sat comfort- 
ably reading, with a certain demure en- 
joyment on her face, but whether 
caused by the book or the situation was 
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not to be toid. As each piece ended 
Von Bertheim looked for that radiant 
presence to stand before him, and at 
each fresh swelling forth of the organ 
he felt a disappointment which, with 
his love of music, might have been 
incredible. 

At length, with the dying vibrations 
of a voluntary’s last notes, there min- 
gled the striking of a clock. Fraulein 
Minna jumped up hastily and ran for- 
ward. 

“Princess! it is time to go. 
five striking.” 

A wave of disappointment passed 
over him. Should he lose his reward 
like that? Was it a trick? As he won- 
dered, the princess came from behind 
the keyboard screen and saw him. 
Their eyes met; he bowed. 

“Thank you,” she said, simply. “It 
was kind of you to relieve Grafin 
Minna.” 

He had come near; she, preparing 
to turn away, held out her hand. He 
pressed it to his lips. That was all, ex- 
cept for the word “Good-by,” which 
he scarcely heard, and the “thank you” 
from Countess Minna, which he heard 
not at all. Before he could realize their 
departure he was alone. 

When he returned to his lodgings he 
found an official invitation to a state 
concert to be held two days later. It 
meant the chance, certainly of seeing, 
perhaps speaking to, the princess. That 
afternoon’s luck had rewarded his days 
of disappointment. She had given him 
her hand in token that in her eyes he 
was free from offense. “She has a 
heart after all,” he said, as he sat down 
to write an acceptance. 

The concert was as rigidly classical 
as though the severity of the court’s 
forms and etiquette had infected the 
music, as, indeed, it had drawn out the 
program. Only in one piece was in- 
dulgence given to mere beauty of melo- 
dy, and in that he recognized a favorite 
of the princess’ doubtless, since she had 
played it both times he had been in the 
chapel. Carried away by the sensuous- 


There is 


ness of the melody he sat with eyes 
almost involuntarily fixed on the prin- 
cess.. She was unlikely to notice his 


gaze, but the inevitable Minna looked 
round toward the side row where he 
sat, and he suddenly became aware of 
her scrutiny. He wondered whether 
she would tell Princess Ruperta of his 
whereabouts, but by no sign could he 
be certain of that. “Why should she 
care? What a fool I am!” he told him- 
self. 

When the music was over the guests 
followed the royal party into the great 
drawing room, where they circulated 
and chatted in groups. With his white 
face bent forward and hands clasped 
behind his back the chancellor strolled 
observantly through the rooms _ ex- 
changing a remark here and there, but 
ever on the watch, it seemed. 

Ludovic von Bertheim stood looking 
after that fascinating, inscrutable per- 
sonality, when he heard a well-remem- 
bered voice at his side. 

“When you have finished studying 
our -chancellor, Herr von Bertheim, 
may I ask you to: give me.a cup of 
coffee ?” 

They strolled off together to the Saal 
where refreshments were served. 

“It is delightful to meet you here 
again,” Ludovic said; “after 4g 

“Where there are no organ bellows 
to blow?” Minna suggested, roguishly. 
“Oh, hush!” She made a gesture of 
caution and raised the cup to her lips. 
Rollmar was passing them. 

“TI did not know he was so near,” 
she answered, in a low tone. “He has 
ears for whispers and eyes that see all 
round him. I warn you, Herr von 
Bertheim.”’ 

“T will be careful,” he laughed. 

“Yes. Not only for your own sake, 
but ” She checked herself-with a 
shrug. “You see that young officer 
with red hair and eyes to match, like 
a ferret? You will never guess who 
he is. Our wonderful chancellor’s son. 
Yes, you may well open your eyes. 
Captain von Rollmar; he is as sharp as 
his face, and—shall I tell you ?—a great 
admirer of our princess.” 

She took a roguish delight in watch- 
ing the effect of her whisper, laughing 
and sipping her coffee. 

“The admiration is hardly returned, 












































With his white face bent forward and his hands behind his back, ever on the watch. 


I should think,” he could not help say- 
ing. 
“You should hope, eh?” she correct- 
ed. “What do you think? The prin- 
cess is a girl of taste. I have—not ex- 
actly a message for you, but I know 
the—the lady we speak of is anxious to 
hear about your country. You know, 
perhaps she is to marry your future 
king ?” 

“T have heard a rumor.” 

“Poor girl! It is a shame.” 

“Why a shame?” 

“Because she hates him.” 

“Has she ever seen him?” 

“No. Is that a necessary preliminary 
in royal betrothals?” 


“Perhaps not. But surely to hate.” 

“Hates the idea, then.” 

“Ah, that is conceivable.” 

“The comfort, or the absurdity, of it 
is that he seems to be, if possible, as in- 
different to her as she to him.” 

“That can be only accounted for by 
his never having seen her.” 

“Whose fault is that? He has never 
even asked for her portraits. 
away, no one knows where, on a hunt- 
ing expedition. To ignore, no doubt, 
the disagreeable fate in store for him 
and to try to forget while he can that 
there is such an annoying thing on 
earth as woman in general and our 
princess in particular.” 
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Their talk had taken them through 
the picture gallery and out upon the 
terrace, for on that warm autumn night 
the long windows stood open. They 
had gone but a few steps when a well- 
known voice said: 

“Minna, I have been looking for you. 
I was stifled in these hot rooms.” 

As Ludovic bowed to the princess 
a casual onlooker would have said it 
was a first and formal introduction; 
and perhaps with the chancellor’s many 
eyes everywhere, that was as well. A 
court official came sauntering along, 
evidently getting a little relief from 
the boredom of his duties. Countess 
Minna threw him a laughing remark 
to that effect. He stopped and they 
stood chatting within two or three 
paces of the princess and Von Bert- 
heim. 

“I hear, highness,” Ludovic said, 
presently, “that you are interested in 
the country I come from.” 

“T cannot help being interested,” she 
replied. Then as the equivocal mean- 
ing of the words struck her, she added, 
hastily: “It is not my fault if it is so.” 

“T have heard a rumor, princess,’’ he 
said, quietly. 

“Ah, yes; a rumor. It is only a 
rumor as yet.” It was impossible to 
gather from her tone what meaning lay 
behind her words. “Tell me of your 
country,” she went on. She was look- 
ing away over the black screen of trees 
at the star-lit sky, and the words 
seemed forced mechanically through 
the dreamy preoccupation that held her. 
“It is a pleasant one ?” 

“A fair land enough,” he answered, 
“with great vine-covered plains and 
rounded hills, with lovely broad valleys 
and nestling towns. Yes, it is a land 
too pleasant and favored to lie longer 
in obscurity. Our kin ug 

“Never mind your king,” she broke 
in, almost haughtily; “he does not in- 
terest me. Tell me of your country. 
Has it rocks and dashing rivers, and 
great forests, like ours?” 

“A few only. Scenery like yours is 
not general.” 

“Scenery!” she repeated, with an in- 
flection of something like scorn. “You 
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speak of that as though it were of no 
account. It is everything. It is na- 
ture. It makes all the difference be- 
tween romance and a dull, sordid 
reality. Your king’—there was scorn 
now in her voice unmistakably—“is, 
I suppose, intent upon making his 
country of commercial importance. 
The grapes irom your vines are to 
be transferred to the taverns and 
shops of London and Paris, and as the 
drunkards of the world increase so will 
your country’s prosperity. Prosperity ? 
That means money. I hate that. Why 
cannot this king of yours leave his peo- 
ple happy as they are? Does money 
mean content? I would rather be a 
mother to the poor than to the rich, 
rather reign over my country as 
Heaven made it, with its crags and tor- 
rents and forests, than over a land of 
wine vats and offices where legends 
and traditions are ousted by account 
books and bills, and the people in their 
insolence of wealth acknowledge in 
their hearts but one king—money. 
Here at least we are free, or nearly all 
of us,” she added, a little bitterly. 

“But, princess,’ he began to argue, 
‘if the two countries were joined, 
would not the best characteristics of 
both be united ?” 

“Never,” she returned, impatiently ; 
“it is impossible. Romance and busi- 
ness can never agree,” she gave a little 
shiver. ‘We catch the wind here,” she 
said, returning to her cold, indifferent 
tone. “Minna, it is cold. We will walk 
to the end of the terrace.” 

The moments were precious, yet to 
Von Bertheim it seemed difficult to 
make the most of them. The change 
in his companion’s tone showed him 
that she considered at an end the sub- 
ject on which she had spoken so warm- 
ly. In her fascinating complexity in 
the manifest struggle between con- 
straint and inclination, between the 
yearning for freedom and the sense of 
coercion—in short, between the prin- 
cess and the woman—there was some- 
thing bewilderingly captivating and yet 
deterrent. 

“You cannot think,’ she resumed, 
breaking the silence, “what it is for 








those who are born to high places to 
be condemned to see most of the pleas- 
ure of life from a distance. They are 
all round us, but out of reach. We 
are like poor ragged children gazing 
into the toy-shop windows. Yes; we 
are supposed to have everything and we 
have—almost nothing.” She spoke 
with a suppression of the feeling which 
prompted the words. Ludovic could 
guess why she was inclined to unbur- 
den herself to him. 

“You think I must look upon our 
first meeting as a strange one,” he said. 
“But I have seen too much of the 
world, have speculated too much over 
the problems of our mysterious exist- 
ence, to wonder at that. Ah, princess 
—forgive me if your confidence makes 
me too bold—I wish it might fall to my 
lot to free you from the grip of the 
world’s custom as it was my unspeak- 
able privilege to stand between you and 
that thieving ruffian.” 

The end of the terrace walk had been 
reached, and as with the last words 
they turned, it brought them face to 


“Well, captain, so you are caught at last. 




















What have you to say?” 





face. Had he offended her? He could 
not tell. The cold, proud look in her 
face made it seem almost incredible that 
it could have been she who had spoken 
with such feeling and unburdening of 
the heart a moment before. Just for a 
few instants she made no reply; per- 
haps the mere expression of his wish 
scarcely called for one. The silence left 
him in exquisite suspense. So intent 
was he on her next words that he did 
not realize she lingered, almost stopped. 
Countess Minna and her companion 
had turned at the same time and were 
walking now in front. At last the reply 
came. 

“You are bold”—the voice was ex- 
quisitely low—“but in you I cannot 
blame boldness. It is’—here by an ef- 
fort she lightened her tone—“‘it is per- 
haps as well we can both realize’ that 
beyond boldness it is madness—bold- 
ness to me, and madness to aught be- 
side.” 

“Not madness,” he protested, “to 
dream of fighting for happiness or 
for——” 
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“Yes,” she interrupted, quickly, al- 
most peremptorily, “madness to im- 
agine and cruelty to suggest it. Ah!” 
she gave a shudder, “why are right 
things so easily forgotten, wrong ones 
never? It is late; I must go in. The 
dear chancellor,” she laughed, “will be 
scandalized—or worse. You are leav- 
ing Waldenthor ?” 

“T never said so, princess.” 

“But you are going?” 

“Not unless your highness orders 
me.” 

“Or somebody more powerful than 
I. Yes; you had better go. The ro- 
mance, the episode is over; would you 
wait for the anti-climax ?” 

“Ts it over, princess?” His voice vi- 
brated with tenderness now since he 
might be bold. 

“We have arrived at the best end- 
ing,” she answered. “Do not wait for 
an unpleasant one.” 

“Give me a better reason for banish- 
ment.” 

“Than yourself? Is not the only 
other reason obvious ?” 

He bowed his head. That reason 
was all powerful. “I understand, 
princess,” he replied. ‘Then I go. Is 
this the last time we shall meet ?” 

There was sadness in the proud eyes, 
he could be sure of that. But with 
characteristic self-control she forced it 
away. “Who can tell?” she laughed. 
“We may meet again before very long 
—in your country. There, Minna is 
signing to me. I know what that 
means. Good-by, my friend, good-by, 
and thank you.” 

She was moving off, but he took a 
quick step after her. ‘“Princess,’”’ he 
pleaded. “Give me one day’s respite. 
Let me hear the music in the chapel 
again.” 

3ut she would not stop or turn to 
give him an answer. He thought he 
caught the murmur of one word, 
“Madness!” as she hurried away. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ORGAN’S PRISONER. 


The birds in the woodland surround- 
ing the royal chapel sang lustily, as 
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though exulting in the fact that the 
tones of their great opponent, the or- 
gan, were for once so soft and weak 
as to yield them an easy victory in the 
game of outsinging one another. The 
lowness of tone in the dragging melody 
seemed to be the interpretation of a 
heavy heart; it spoke the language of 
sadness and parting. 

Ludovic had taken his place early be- 
side the organ, but had waited long for 
the player; long, indeed, past her usual 
hour. Waited till he was forced to ask 
himself whether the last night had not 
been the end of that informal, delicious 
acquaintance. Was he never to see the 
princess again, at least as he had 
known her? Never again watch fasci- 
nated for those sweet glimpses of the 
sun breaking through the cold mist? 
There was so much he had to tell her, 
that he felt he dared say now, if only 
the chance were not gone. He waited, 
hoping and despairing, till the after- 
noon seemed turning to evening; he 
watched the door through which she 
would come till he hated it for mock- 
ing him with its immovability. At last, 
when he was sure that the parting was 
over, unrealized, he looked up to see 
the door open, and the princess and 
Countess Minna coming toward him. 

Eagerly he went forward; ah! she 
was so cold. There was no trace of the 
feeling she had given glimpses of the 
night before. The hand that touched 
his lips was as cold as a statue’s. She 
had repented, yet why, then, had she 
come? There was, at least, no sign of 
disapproval in that stately greeting. 
She went straight to the keyboard, he 
to his post, Countess Minna, unusually 
serious, to her accustomed corner. So 
the music began to float gently through 
the place; it was, or at least seemed, 
less interesting to him than usual; he 
had so much to say, and the soft introit 
interposed between him and his de- 
sire. Still, he could but wait; it was 
not for him to pluck open the blossom 
of his hopes before his glorious sun 
should ripen them. He was content to 
be near her, thankful that she had 
come, overjoyed yet sad to think what 
her presence meant. When the playing 














was over, what -would her words be? 
Not so frigid as her greeting surely; 
yet the very coldness gave to her slight- 
est unbending a value far surpassing 
the warmth of an impulsive nature. 

The sinking sun struck horizontally 
through the richly tinted windows, and 
the shadows of the trees, just stirred 
by the almost windless atmosphere, 
danced slowly and languidly on the 
wall, the pillars and richly carved stalls, 
as though keeping time and character 
with the music. The sands of his last 
day were running low, the dreamy mu- 
sic, though he loved it, made him im- 
patient. 

Then an idea came to him. Why 
should he not ask Countess Minna to 
release him and take his place, so that 
he might go round and be at least with- 
in sight of the princess? He hesitated. 
Would she not be offended if he broke 
the tacit understanding between them? 
Certainly her reception of him had giv- 
en no encouragement to impatience or 
forwardness. It was his duty to re- 
spect her slightest hint, to let the in- 
itiative always come from her, above 
all never to make her task—if he dared 
believe it were one—more difficult. 
Yet every argument failed against his 
intense desire. 

He looked round at the demure read- 
er coiled up snugly in her corner; she 
glanced up as his movement caught her 

eye, and laughed as he signed to her. 
Then she shook her head; she was 
sharp enough, and guessed what he 
wanted, but—perhaps she, too, thought 
it madness. Anyhow, it was with a 
deprecating expression that she rose 
and came to him. 

“Will you not relieve me for five 
minutes?” he asked. 

She kept her hands behind her. 
“Why?” she asked. “You are surely 
not tired ?” 

“No; not tired, but 

“The princess hates anyone to look 
over her.” 

“May I not see her from a distance?” 

“You are a fool, with apologies for 
the liberty of telling you so, Herr Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“T dare say Iam. But why?” 





_ window. 
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“To long for fruit that is: out of 
your reach.” 

“Perhaps. 
sour.” 

“Heaven forbid! No, you will not 
do that. Look! Quick! The wind is 
out. Pump for your life! So! Shall 
I tell you further why you are a fool?” 

“If you please.” 

“Because you do not seem to have 
the sense to know what would happen 
if your organ-blowing were to come 
under the notice of our chancellor.” 

“T can guess.” 

“The grapes would be sour, at least 
they would set your teeth on edge, 
though your sense of taste would soon 
be over.” 

“T dare say.” 

“And yet it is worth the risk, eh? It 
is well that you are brave. This is the 
last time we meet here.” 

“As the princess wills.” 

“She has willed it. I told her she 
was a—not wise to come to-day. You 
don’t think of me and the risk I run. 
I am not anxious to meet you in the 
next world yet. There! as you are 
brave, and this is truly the last time, 
give me the handle. But you will wor- 
ry the princess.” 

With a word of thanks he had turned 
toward the front of the organ, when 
her voice called him back sharply. 
“Take care! We are watched. Bend 
down quickly !” 

She sprang forward and pushed him 
away, taking his place at the handle. 
“Keep under the curtain,” she directed, 
pumping away vigorously. “Out of 
sight. A man is looking through the 
I just saw his head from 
where I stood. It was Udo Rollmar. 
If he sees you—ah, he must not see 
you. Hist! there he is again.” 

Peeping through a slight parting in 
the curtains that screened the organ- 
blower’s seat, Ludovic could see a foxy 
face looking in through one of the 
leaded panes. He remembered what 
Countess Minna had told him of the 
chancellor’s son, that he was in love 
with the princess. 

“T am not afraid of that fellow,” he 
said. “Why should I hide from him?” 


Still I shall not say it is 
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Minna threw up her hand in distress. 
“Oh, you idiot! You will ruin us all. 
Can you not think of the princess? Now 
will you hide? Quickly! He is surely 
coming in. Oh, we are ruined! We 
are lost!” 

The face had disappeared from the 
window. The situation was critical. 
At any moment Captain Rollmar might 
show himself over the screen. Minna 
was beside herself with terror, while 
the music still floated out under the fin- 
gers of the unconscious player. 

“Oh, this is awful!” she gasped, in 
despair, looking helplessly round the 
trap in which they seemed caught. 
“Ah! She pointed to the narrow door 
which gave admittance to the interior 
of the organ. “In there, for Heaven’s 
sake!’’ she besought him. But he hesi- 
tated and hung back. 

“It is unnecessary,” he objected, 
quietly. 

Even in her distress she could not 
help marveling at his coolness. 

“You are mad, or, at least, horribly 
selfish,” she exclaimed, indignantly. “If 
you are tired of your life because you 
cannot have what you want, I promise 
you I am not. Man, to save the prin- 
cess’ honor and my life, will you ‘not 
go in there till the danger is past?” 

She spoke with rapid vehemence, 
trembling with fear and excitement. 

“T will obey you,” he said, with a 
half laugh, and entered the narrow 
opening. She shut and fastened the 
door, and then sprang back to the bel- 
lows handle. Just in time, for she had 
scarcely given one vigorous pull when 
the curtain parted, and the expected 
face appeared. 
start and a little scream. 

“Ah, captain, how you frightened 
me. I thought it was the devil, who 
they say once came after a priest in this 
very chapel.” 

His suspicious eyes were searching 
the place as he replied with a cunning 
smile: “It is neither the devil nor a 
priest this time, little Minna, although 
if the old gentleman has taste he would 
be more attracted by the organ-blower 
than by the clergy.” 

She made him a mocking courtesy, 
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She affected to give a 





and, by design or accident, let the wind 
run off, bringing the music to a stop. 

“Highness!” she cried, “here is Cap- 
tain von Rollmar.” 

If it was in apprehension that the 
princess joined them she did not show 
it. 

“May I blow for you, princess?” 
Captain Udo asked with a bow. 

“Thank you, I have finished play- 
ing,” she returned, coldly. “The light 
is fading. Come, Minna.” 

The vulpine eyes were feasting on 
her, so contemptuously majestic in com- 
parison with his cunning insignificance. 
“Do not hurry away,” he suggested, 
with all a vain, clever man’s self-confi- 


dence. “It is pleasant here.” 
“Yes; but we have stayed long 
enough. It grows chilly. Let us go, 


Minna.” 

Minna had placed herself a little be- 
hind the captain, so that, unseen by 
him, she could give her mistress a warn- 
ing glance. 

“We might stroll out into the park,” 
she suggested, “if your highness is 
agreeable. It is a delicious evening, 
and Captain von Rollmar would be our 
escort.” 

The proposal suited the captain ex- 
actly, and as for the princess, she com- 
prehended the intention behind it and 
agreed. So the three went out togeth- 
er, leaving Ludovic a prisoner in the 
organ. 

They walked up and down the great 
avenue till it was time to go in, Captain 
Udo in such a state of content that 
the amiability working out in his ex- 
pression almost eclipsed its foxiness. 
He was too happy to think of suspicion. 
It was dusk when they turned up a 
path leading to one of the private en- 
trances of the palace. But there was 
hardly any scandal to fear in the com- 
pany of the chancellor’s son; at least, 
the wily old terror would have to keep 
his blame at home. 

“Oh, highness,” Minna cried, sud- 
denly, “I have left my book in the 
chapel. How stupid Iam! May I run 
back for it? You shall not wait for 
me a minute.” 











“Does the book matter?” the princess 
asked. 

“Oh, highness,” she replied, with a 
humorous look of entreaty, “it is so in- 
teresting, and I have promised myself 
such a delicious hour with it to-night. 
May I run?” 

“You are a spoiled child, Minnchen,” 
her mistress laughed. 

Captain Udo made a half-hearted of- 
fer to fetch the book, but Minna de- 
cided that he might not find it at once; 
she knew exactly where it was. He 
should stay with the princess for the 
one short minute the errand would 
take. Accordingly he, nothing loath, re- 
mained, and Minna sped off to the 
chapel. Only to find the door locked. 

The book must indeed be interesting 
to make her look so troubled at its loss, 
Captain Udo thought, as she rejoined 
them empty-handed. But she would 
send a servant for it, she said. 

“You might have thought of that be- 
fore, and saved yourself the trouble, 
silly child,” the princess remarked. 


And Ludovic von Bertheim remained 
a prisoner in the organ. His was a cu- 
rious nature, for the situation amused 
him, and yet in itself it was by no 
means pleasant. The space was con- 
fined, the atmosphere close and dusty. 
But for a few feeble rays of light which 
stole in between the pipes he was. in 
darkness. And yet he laughed. He 
heard the heavy footsteps of the sacris- 
tan, then the clang of the locked door, 
and still he laughed. The situation had 
its charm; not a very obvious one. That 
he was a prisoner was certain enough; 
he had tried the little door; it was se- 
curely fastened on the outside; no doubt 
he could kick it open, but that would 
be a last resort. Perhaps he did not 
want to burst it open. The tortuous 
pathways in the organ, known only to 
the tuner, were not inviting ; he resolved 
to leave them untried, and await his 
release where he was, meanwhile mak- 
ing himself as comfortable as he could. 

So he stayed, for hours it seemed, 
for he could not see his watch. Dusk 
deepened into night; the moonlight 
streaming faintly through the colored 
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windows could not penetrate that thick- 
et of pipes and levers; the darkness was 
as complete and oppressive as the si- 
lence. 

Perhaps it was from having grown 
accustomed to the intense silence that 
his ear at length detected a light foot- 
fall; he listened alertly, it came near; 
yes, his ear had not played him false, 
the step was just by him, only separated 
by a thin partition. The latch was 
turned and the door opened. So used 
had his eyes become to the darkness 
that even the subdued moonlight for a 
moment dazzled him, but without a 
question he made haste to leave his un- 
comfortable prison. 

“A pretty penance you have made 
me pay, countess,” he laughed, then 
stopped short with a great thrill. It 
was not the Countess Minna, whom he 
had looked for, but the princess. 

For a moment he could not speak; 
only stare at her as she stood before 
him, the dim light and shadow height- 
ening her beauty by affording of it no 
more than a suggestion. 

“You, princess ?” 

The low tone vibrated with recogni- 
tion, as though struck from the depth 
of his heart. It was eloquent of an ac- 
knowledgment that could not be spoken. 

“Minna came long ago to release 
you, but found the chapel locked up.” 

Her calm tone was in strong con- 
trast to his fervent ejaculation: 

“Thank Heaven for that!” 

A ray of moonlight, guided by a 
moving branch, stole along the organ 
screen and for a moment lighted up 
her face. 

“And you have come, my princess.” 
He spoke in a rapturous whisper, for 
the intoxication of her beauty, the 
splendid graciousness of her presence, 
bereft him of voice. How could he 
address her as he would have spoken 
to Countess Minna. 

There was a suggestion of sad play- 
fulness in her tone as she replied: 
“Was it not fitting that I should re- 
turn the service you rendered me, and 
free you? But, indeed, I came to say 
good-by!” 

Her face was now in the dim shadow 
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again, and somehow she felt glad of it. 
There are joys so great that. they sud- 
denly turn to torture. 

“Must it be?” he said, pleadingly. 

“You know it must be,” she an- 
swered, in the same repressed tone. 

“You are going,” he said, “to marry 

going, , y 
Prince Ludwig against your will.” 

“Whether that be or not it can make 
no difference to us,” she replied, still 
coldly. Ah, if he might only hear her 
speak again with the warmth of last 
night. 

“T cannot leave you, my princess, 
even at your bidding.” 

“You are unkind to disobey.” 

“Tf you wish me to go, if you will be 
happier in the knowledge that you will 
never set eyes on me again——-” 

“Tt is not a question of happiness.” 

“Of duty?” 

She threw back her head and forced 
a laugh. “It is a matter, as I said last 
night, of madness or sanity.” 

“Then let me be mad.” 

“No, no.” 

“Let me stay, if only to breathe the 
same air, to see you, far off, yet to see 
you, to wake every morning with a 
hope 4 

“No, no!” Ah, her heart was send- 
ing warmth into her voice at last. 

“You cannot be so cruel, my prin- 
cess,” he was pleading now with des- 
perate earnestness. “Let me stay near 
you.” 

“Tt is you that are cruel. You must 





“Ah, think how you say that. You 
are my queen, my goddess; I must obey 
you. ITamto go? Tell me! Tell me!” 

She wavered. She was a woman, 
circumscribed, starved of love and joy. 
They were within her reach now; could 
she keep back her hand from taking 


them? Madness, she kept telling her- 
self. Yes, but what a delicious mad- 
ness. The strain was at breaking 


point, then suddenly it was_ relieved. 
Her innate resolution and pride came 
to her rescue. With an intense effort 
she put forth all her strength blindly in 
a last effort, and such was her power of 
repression that the struggle, the des- 
perate crisis, was but faintly indicated. 
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“Yes; you are to go.” 
For very chivalry he could urge her 
no further. A shadow passed across 
the chapel. “Princess!” 

Minna’s voice was heard in a low call 
of warning. 

The princess turned apprehensively. 
“T must go. Good-by,” she said. 

She gave him her hand. He seized 
it in both of his and raised it with a 
swift, passionate action to his lips. “It 
is indeed farewell, dear princess? I 
am to go?” 

She did not speak; he raised his head 
and looked in her face for an answer, 
still keeping her hand in his. Impul- 
sively, before he could realize the ac- 
tion, she had bent forward and touched 
his cheek with her lips. “Stay,” she 
said, “my love.” 

“Princess, are you mad? You will 
be missed,” Minna cried, suddenly ap- 
pearing. ‘Run for your life! I will 
let Herr von Bertheim out.” 

The hastening push she gave him 
seemed to wake him from a delicious 
dream. Next moment he was outside 
the chapel and alone. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OMPERTZ DRIVES A BARGAIN. 


“No news of Prince Ludwig?” the 
duke inquired. 

The chancellor shook his head. 
“None. He seems to have cut himself 
off from news. It is tiresome.” 

“After all,” said his highness, “there 
is no great hurry.” 

“There is hurry,” Rollmar contra- 
dicted. There were occasions when he 
did not concern himself to be too defer- 
ential to his master, and this was one 
of them. “It is quite time that the 
prince at least showed himself. The 
effect on the princess of this indiffer- 
ence may be disastrous.” 

“T hardly think that,” the duke ob- 
jected, with a weak man’s decision; 
a stupid man’s confidence in his own 
judgement. “Omme ignotium——” 

“The application of the aphorism is 
wide,” rejoined Rollmar, bluntly, “but 
it does not embrace royalties.” 
























“Oh?” questioned the duke, feeling 
that it had very often included him- 
self. 

“No,” the schoolmaster maintained, 
with an expression of something like 
contempt for his royal pupil. ‘‘Decid- 
edly not where political expediency is 
in the air. If it were a simple lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, now, instead of the 
heir to a throne, the pro magnifico 
might apply. A young soldier has pos- 
sibilities to every woman, a prince only 
to those of the middle classes.” 

“You don’t know Ruperta.” 

“T know women,” the chancellor re- 
torted, dryly. “Royalty has no charms 
for them until they are over thirty- 
five.” 

“Oh, you think so?” the duke said, 
doubtfully, having no more definite ar- 
gument ready. “I thought a good deal 
more of it before I was that age than 
I do now.” 

“Is it possible?” The duke looked 
for the sneer he knew was there, but 
it was only to be felt, not seen, so he 
had no excuse for offense. “Your high- 
ness was not—a woman.” 

That was the worst of Rollmar; his 
cleverness was useful, indispensable, 
his stinging tongue abominable. Duke 
Theodor often wished his minister less 
able that he might afford to do with- 
out, or at any rate, with less of him. 
To have it conveyed to you daily, even 
under the cloak of homage, that your 
crowtl covers a pair of ass’s ears is 
galling; it needs a full and constant 
supply of self-opinion for its constant 
rejection. Happily in Duke Theodor’s 
case the flow showed no signs of fail- 
ing. 

“You think,” he suggested, drawing 
back from the thin ice at its ominous 
crack, “you think my daughter will take 
offense at the cavalier way in which 
Prince Ludwig seems inclined to treat 
the business ?” 

Rollmar protruded his under jaw. 
“Don’t know whether the princess will 
take offense, but the question is 
whether she may not take a fancy to 
some one else, some One more visible 
and tangible, which Prince Ludwig at 
present is not.” 
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“T should hope,” said the duke, pomp- 
ously, “my daughter would not do 
that.” 

“TI should hope so, too,’ Rollmar 
added, dryly. 

“Tt is impossible,” his highness de- 
clared, nettled at the doubt in the oth- 
er’s tone. : 

“It .is not only possible, but highly 
probable,” the chancellor declared, 
boldly. 

“What makes you say that, baron?” 

“My knowledge of human nature, 
your highness.” 

There was no denying that knowl- 
edge which had often done the state 
good service. So the duke did not 
think it wise to protest further. 

“You have suspicions?” he inquired. 

“Happily, none—as yet.” 

“What do you propose? To find this 
young man and bring him to his 
senses ?” 

“Precisely; your highness’ fore- 
thought has anticipated my intention.” 
The astute old man made a point of 
always crediting the royal brains with 
any little balance that might be due to 
them. 

“Tt would be well to have the affair 
settled,” the duke murmured, hoping 
he might not be called upon to suggest 
a plan for the reclaiming of the prince. 

“It must be settled,” the minister re- 
turned, stooping over his papers. 

The noteof determination was enough 
to show that the furtherance of the ob- 
ject might well be left to the wily old 
brain for its best accomplishment. The 
duke dismissed the subject with a yawn 
of relief. The discussion of family ar- 
rangements with Rollmar had usually 
the result of making him feel uncom- 
fortable. The armor-plate of mere dig- 
nity is a trifle thin for the shots of in- 
tellect. 

“To change the subject, I hcpe your 
highness is resolved to second my ef- 
forts in the direction of order by strict- 
ly enforcing the brawling edict,” the 
chancellor observed, in a tone less of 
inquiry than injunction. 

“Why, certainly, certainly,” his high- 
ness responded. 

“A man was killed in the streets a 
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few nights since,” Rollmar continued, 
“outside the Hof-Theater. This sort 
of thing is abominable and cannot be 
permitted. Brawling leads to riot, and 
riot to revolution.” 

“Heaven forbid,” 
duke. 

“It must be put down with a strong 
hand.” 

“Assuredly, baron. 
you.” 

“Clemency is entirely out of place, 
your highness.”’ 

“None shall be shown. Is the offend- 
er in this case under arrest ©” 

“Unfortunately not, sire. But he is 
well known, and is sure to be taken. 
I have made a point of insisting that 
he shall not escape.” 

“Good. Yes, we must put down dis- 
order even at the cost of a little dis- 
agreeable severity, eh, baron?” 

“Better tighten the strap than lose 
the hat,”’ Rollmar observed, with grim 
sententiousness, and took his leave. 

In his cabinet he heard that the pec- 
cant Captain von Ompertz had been 
caught and clapped into jail. ‘That is 
well,” he commented, in a tone that 
promised scant mercy for the rollicking 
sabreur. 

Doubtless it was because his chief 
thoughts just then were concentrated 
on the alliance he had determined to 
bring about, that when a scrawled note 
from the newly caged one was apolo- 
getically laid before him, in which the 
prisoner insisted that if an interview 
was granted him he could lay before 
the chancellor a certain fact that had 
come to his knowledge which might 
have an important bearing on the pro- 
jected marriage, he, after tossing the 
message aside contemptuously, aston- 
ished his subordinate by: ordering Cap- 
tain von Ompertz to be brought to him. 
Presently the jovial swashbuckler was 
ushered in, and, at a sign from the min- 
ister, left alone with him. 

“Well, captain, so you are caught at 
last. What have you to say?” 

Rollmar had lifted his head from the 
writing before him, and, leaning back, 
regarded the prisoner with a careless 
but none the less searching look. A 
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greater contrast between two men could 
hardly have been found. The stand- 
ing figure—big, brawny, workmanlike, 
with the round, weather-tanned face 
crowned by the mass of thick, fair hair, 
the shabby, half-military dress, with the 
empty scabbard eloquent of duress, the 
air jaunty with its suggestion of an 
unquenchable spirit ; then the other per- 
sonality, mind, as it were, confronting 
matter, small, wizened almost, the dress 
neat but scrupulously simple, the face 
seamed with a lifetime of deep thought 
and restless ambition, placid now as he 
surveyed the rough man at his ease, 
save for the suggestion of energy and 
power in the fierce, inscrutable eyes 
fixed on his visitor. To do Von Om- 
pertz justice, it must be said that he 
never for a moment seemed to quail 
under the glance in which could be 
read life or death, with the chances all 
inclining toward the latter. 

“Yes, excellency ; I have been caught, 
unfortunately,” the soldier replied, 
bluffy. “My own fault. I was fool 
enough to come back like a fox to my 
hole, when I might easily have scam- 
pered across the frontier.”’ 

“The law,” observed Rollmar, with 
his characteristic trick of sententious- 
ness, “is ever ready to acknowledge its 
indebtedness to a criminal’s own want 
of common sense.” : 

A shadow of sternness fell over the 
prisoner’s face and he said: “Your 
pardon, excellency, I am no criminal.” 

“You are a lawbreaker,” Rollmar re- 
turned, coldly. “A brawler, a man- 
slayer.” 

“TI drew in self-defense,’ Yon Om- 
pertz protested, hotly. 

The only reply was a shrug. 

“My only offense was that I happened 
to be a better swordsman than the man 
who attacked me.” 

The chancellor took up a pen and 
beat it carelessly on his hand. “I do 
not propose to try the merits of the 
case,’ he said, with cutting indiffer- 
ence to the other’s protest. “That is 
for the judge. You have a communi- 
cation to make to me. I have no time 
to waste in listening to anything else.” 

For a moment, so stinging was the 


























old man’s tone, Ompertz looked as 
though he would meet it by a hot re- 
fusal. But the irritation was put aside 
as he replied with a laugh: “I thought 
it as well to justify the condition I am 
going to make.” 

Rollmar raised his eyebrows. ‘“Con- 
dition ?” 

“Naturally,” the prisoner returned, 
boldly. “I am not going to throw a 
chance away. A secret of state im- 
portance has come to me in extraor- 
dinary fashion. I want iny liberty; not 
much to ask, since my only crime was 
to prevent myself being run through 
by a moustachioed booby who was the 
real brawler.” 

“His highness,” said Rollmar, “has 
declared to me within the hour that he 
will show no mercy toward disturbers 
of the peace.” 

“Then my secret will go to the gal- 
lows with me. And to the woeful dis- 
turbance, I fear, of his highness’ 
peace.” 

The inscrutable old man was proba- 
bly anxious, certainly curious, but he 
did not show it. “I can but lay your 
case before the duke,” he said, with a 
shrug. “It all depends upon the na- 
ture of this secret of yours. It may be 
nothing ; it may be known to us.” 

“It is neither, excellency.” 

“It concerns’”—the chancellor reached 
for the missive as though he had for- 
gotten the contents—‘the royal mar- 
riage? Ah! What can you know of 
that?” he said, scornfully. 

“Something your excellency would 
and his highness would not care to 
know,” Ompertz answered, bluntly. 
“Something affecting the honor of the 
royal house.” 

The chancellor gave in his mind a 
shrewd guess. “Just so,” he observed, 
indifferently. ‘Connected with the 
princess ?” 

“Perhaps. I shall not say till I have 
your excellency’s assurance of pardon 
and liberty.” 

“H’m!” Rollmar leaned back and 
seemed to ponder whether it were 
worth while to make such a bargain. 
The busy, plotting brain soon had an 
expedient to meet the case. 
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“You had better speak out, captain,” 
he said, with the suggestion of a threat. 

“With pleasure against an order of 
release under your excellency’s hand,” 
the undaunted Ompertz persisted. 

Rollmar laughed. ‘You are a bold 
fellow.” 

“Tt is my trade,” the prisoner re- 
turned, simply. “As a free man I shall 
be happy to place my boldness at your 
excellency’s disposal.” 

The old minister gave a_ half- 
amused, half-contemptuous glance at 
the pertinacious mercenary. The pawn 
in his game might well be saved for a 
future sacrifice. He drew a piece of 
paper toward him and wrote a few 
lines. “There, captain, you are a free 
man. I trust you have something of 
value to pay your passport.” He 
tossed the paper across the table and 
lay back in his chair, his glittering eyes 
burning like symbolic lamps of craft 
and power. 

“Tf I satisfy you not as to that, ex- 
cellency,” Ompertz said, sturdily, “I 
will tear up this paper and go back to 
my cage. I am an honest man, noble if 
I cared rs 

“Go on, tell me. I have no time for 
your family history,” Rollmar inter- 
rupted. 

“This, then, it is, excellency. I have 
said that a foolish impulse brought me 
back here into the net which was 
spread for me. I thought I might lie 
perdu in a snug place I know of, but 
to get there unrecognized proved not 
so easy as I imagined. Chut! When 
once a man has a price on his head 
there is a hue and cry ready for him at 
every corner. So it was that I found 
myself in the city unable to go forward 
or retreat for fear of detection. But I 
contrived to climb unseen into the royal 
park, and lay hidden there all the after- 
noon. Then as dusk came on I heard 
the baying of hounds, and. suddenly be- 
thought me of the patrol with their 
dogs that I had been told made the tour 
of the park every evening. Here was 
a pretty predicament ; after all my trou- 
ble, to be run down like a rat in a 
trench; so I came out of my lair and 
looked round for a line of escape. I 
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felt fairly certain the patrol would con- 
fine their attentions to the outer belt of 
the park, where the covert was thick- 
om," 

“So?” The chancellor took a mental 
note of the shortcoming. 

“T had plenty of time,” Ompertz con- 
tinued, “to make a bolt to avoid them, 
since from the sound the dogs were 
still at a good distance off. To climb 
the outer wall was risky, as I might 
thereby slip, as it were, out of the rain 
into the gutter. The other alternative 
was to make for the palace buildings 
and lurk there till the patrol had passed, 
trusting to my native wit and acquired 
impudence to carry me through if chal- 
lenged. At least I was not likely to be 
recognized in those high quarters. 

“It would not do to run, as I might 
pass into view, so I walked soberly 
across the park, boldly, as though com- 
ing from the gate on business at the 
palace. My plan appeared to succeed; 
I got under cover of the buildings with- 
out exciting any serious notice, and 
ensconced myself in the porch of the 
royal chapel. Scarcely, however, had I 
taken my stand there when I heard 
voices on the other side of the door. 
In a second I had slipped away and was 
behind one of the buttresses. The own- 
ers of the voices came out and went off. 
Then it occurred to me that while the 
patrol was on its rounds I might best 
be hidden in the chapel. I went in 
softly and for better security—I hope 
the sacrilege may be forgiven me—but 
reverence must give place to necessity 
—TI crept under the altar and lay there 
snug and safe from observation. As 
soon as I judged it was safe to get 
back to the plantation, I was preparing 
to creep out, when I heard a heavy foot- 
step, and then, to my dismay, the lock- 
ing of the door. Well, as I found my- 
self a prisoner, I resolved to make the 
best of the situation. A church is not, 
I must confess, the place I would 
choose to pass a night in; I prefer live- 
lier quarters. But I am used to the 
fortune of war, and my billet was dry, 
if somewhat dusty. So I crept back 
under the altar, where I found some 
cloths, and made myself so comfortable 





a bed that, being dog-tired, excellency, 
I went off to sleep as in any four- 
poster. 

“When I woke and had occupied 
some moments in realizing where the 
devil, or rather, in the name of the 
saints, I was, I peeped out under the 
altar cloth and saw it was night, al- 
though the moonlight enabled me to see 
round the place pretty clearly. I was 
just crawling out to stretch my limbs, 
which were aching somewhat from the 
penitential hardness of the holy floor, 
when I became aware that I was not 
alone in the chapel. I am coming now, 
excellency, to the kernel of my secret.” 
Von Ompertz had by this acquired an 
easy confidence from the intense inter- 
est with which the fierce eyes were fas- 
tened on him. 

“Go on,” Rollmar said, curtly. 

“The shadow,” he resumed, “of a hu- 
man figure crossed one of the pillars, 
then the figure itself came into my view. 
A lady.” 

“Ah!” The exclamation was invol- 
untary, but it told that the disclosure 
had been half anticipated. 

“The lady,’”’ Von Ompertz continued, 
“was the princess.” 

The minister did not give the sign 
of surprise for which the other paused. 
“Go on,” he commanded again. 

“She came toward me, then turned 
off by the organ. Under the strange 
circumstances a little curiosity was, 
perhaps, pardonable, seeing that, lying 
as I was, in the deep shadow, its in- 
dulgence was safe. What was the prin- 
cess doing then all alone in the dark? 
I crawled forward till I could see round 
the screen behind which she had dis- 
appeared. Then I witnessed an unex- 
pected sight, excellency. I am a man 
of honor, and not even to save my neck 
would I have divulged what I saw to 
anyone in this world but yourself.” 

With a slightly cynical curve of the 
lip, Rollmar nodded him on. Ompertz 
came a step nearer, and continued in a 
lower tone: 

“The princess was standing by an 
open door in the organ. From out the 
opening a figure appeared—a man’s.” 
“He came from the organ?” 
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“Even -so, excellency; from the in- 
side of the organ. They stayed there 
talking together. Unfortunately the 
man stood in the darkness! I could 
just make out his form, but not clearly 
enough to be able to identify his face 
were I to see him again. But the prin- 
cess stood where a streak of moonlight 
showed her face, and—well, one has 
only two eyes, and if one had twenty, 
the princess would engage them all.” 

“Go on with the story,” Rollmar said, 
with quiet austerity. 

Ompertz gave a bow of compliance. 
“They spoke together for some time, 
but in so low a tone that I could catch 
no word. Then I got a great start. So 
intent was I with observing the pair— 
for, although I felt it was unfair, yet 
I dared not move back to my hiding 
place—that I did not notice another 
lady, who had entered the chapel and 
came now so close as almost to tread 
on me. Luckily she seemed in such a 
fluster that she did not see me. I lay 
still, scarcely daring to breathe. 

“Princess !’’ she cried. “Come! it is 
time. You will be missed! 

“She moved away toward the door. 
And then, excellency, I saw the prin- 
cess kiss the man. They separated on 
that. Her highness hurried away, while 
the other lady took her companion to 
the door which I heard unfastened and 
locked again. That is all, excellency. I 
had to stay there half-starved till morn- 
ing, and when I got outside my hunger 
led to my arrest. After all, it was my 
duty to——” 

Rollmar held up his hand with a si- 
lencing gesture. He was thinking rap- 
idly, acutely, and what he wanted was 
facts, not comments. Those he could 
supply shrewdly enough himself. 

“So you never saw the man’s face?” 

“No, excellency. His face was never 
in the light.” 

“Should you recognize his voice?” 

“Possibly.” Ompertz felt it his cue 
to make hiniself indispensable. 

For several minutes there was silence 
in the room. The chancellor had mo- 
tioned Ompertz to a chair, and himself 
sat plunged in such intense thought as, 
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indeed, the information called for. Per- 
haps, had the airy swashbuckler had 
an idea of the part he himself was oc- 
cupying in that busy cogitation he 
might not have sat quite so comfortably 
assured of his fortunes. However, ex- 
pediency was on his side, and for the 
moment all was well with him. 

The silence was oppressive, the at- 
mosphere of the room heavy, the tick- 
ing of the great clock so monotonous 
that the soldier of fortune, whose 
night’s rest had been disturbed of late, 
could hardly smother a yawn. But he 
told himself he had played his trump 
card at the right moment, and waited 
but to draw his winnings. 

At length the long deliberation came 
to an end, the expedient had been de- 
termined on, and Rollmar spoke. 

“T am glad to know, Captain von 
Ompertz, that you are fully alive to the 
importance and, above all, to the deli- 
cate nature of the secret which chance 
has revealed to you. It is fortunate, 
Captain von Ompertz, that it is to a 
man of honor that this compromising 
affair has become known.” Ompertz 
bowed, as accepting a deserved compli- 
ment. 

“T say,” Rollmar continued, with an 
inauspicious light in his eyes, “it is 
fortunate for all parties concerned, di- 
rectly and indirectly — yourself in- 
cluded.” 

The suggestion was unmistakable, 
the soldier’s second bow was given in 
less comfort than the first. 

Sitting with his thin, white, cruel 
hands clasped before him, the hands 
that had woven many a web and signed 
many a doom, the chancellor resumed. 

“What you saw, my good captain, 
was a dangerous sight for any man to 
see. But I have confidence, as I say, 
in your honor, your chivalry’—Om- 
pertz bowed again with rising confi- 
dence—‘‘and I mean to trust you.” 

“The trust with which your excel- 
lency is pleased to honor a poor soldier 
shall never be repented,” was the mer- 
cenary’s fervent assurance. 

The chancellor pursed his lips, as 
though to intimate he would take care 
of that. 
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“It is,” he proceeded, “obviously im- 
perative that this discovery should be 
confined to the’’—he unclasped the long 
fingers and counted on them—*“the five 
persons who already know of it. I 
shall, at any rate for the present, take 
upon myself to keep even his highness 
in ignorance. You will understand, 
captain, that state as well as personal 
interests demand that this foolish affair 
must be crushed at once. It is in the 
highest degree unfortunate that the 
other party in this affair is unknown, 
unrecognizable. Still, that is now 
merely a question, of a few hours. I 
propose to employ you, captain, on this 
secret service.” 

“T am greatly honored, excellency.” 

“With you,” Rollmar went on, ig- 
noring the other’s flourish of acknowl- 
edgments, “with you inconvenient ex- 
planations will be unneeded. You will 
understand. For the time being you are 
in my service. Here’—he wrote a few 
words on a slip of paper—“is an order 
on my comptroller for pay against any 
present necessities. Furnish up your 
wardrobe, and report yourself to me 
every day at noon and six o’clock. I 
may have instructions for you. In the 
meantime, keep your eyes and ears 
open, live quietly, respectably, and, 
above all, remember that a hint of your 
secret cancels your pardon.” 
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“Excellency,” Ompertz protested, in 
his grandest manner, “your threat does 
not less than justice. The honor of 
the princess is safe in my keeping; 
safer than if my life were as important 
to me as your words imply.” 

Rollmar gave an impatient nod of 
dismissal. ‘That is all, captain. Re- 
port yourself at six o’clock.” 

Ompertz turned toward the door, 
then looked back. “The identity of the 
inhabitant of the organ, excellency? 
Shall I . 

The chancellor waved his hand im- 
patiently. “You may leave that to me,” 
he interrupted, grimly. 

When Von Ompertz was gone he 
struck a bell. ‘“Maurelli,” he said to 
the attendant. A _ keen-eyed under- 
officer came in. 

“T have given Captain von Ompertz 
his liberty for certain reasons,” the 
chancellor explained, in the quick, per- 
emptory tone of a man acustomed to 
handle all the various levers of the 
state machine. “I have a use for him. 
Until I give orders to the contrary, let 
an eye be kept on him not too closely. 
I do not wish the captain to leave the 
city or get drunk.” 

“T understand, excellency.” 

A motion of the hand and the chan- 
cellor was alone to work out his strat- 


egy. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The Tidings 
‘T BE pungent smell of the dusty box 
And a bee that drowsed in the hollyhocks, 
The elm’s faint shadow across the floor 
And through the crack of the open door 
A moated bar of the sun’s last gold— 
These were the things that were real to me— 
Box—smell and sun and a droning bee: 
And another part of me heard you say— 
“He has been dead, since yesterday !” 


ARTHUR KETCHUM. 
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STORIES OF THE BLUE 


Ill._Mrs. Sears Hisses Her Husband 


(A Complete 


R. JOHN SEARS was uncon- 
sciously anxious to see his wife 
again. When he first saw her 


in the cabin of the Harrison she had‘ 


made a deep impression upon him. 
That impression had been intensified 
by the romantic and unusual circum- 
stances attendant upon their marriage. 

As he sat on the forward deck of the 
gunboat in the cool of the evening, star- 
ing down the river, he reflected that 
really he had seen her but three times, 
and that he had been in her society not 
more than three hours altogether. Yet 
he admitted to himself that he was des- 
perately, passionately, in love with her. 
Nay, he gloried in that admission. 

He had taken legal advice at the first 
opportunity, and had been assured of 
what he had been before convinced, that 
the marriage, unusual as it had been, 
was strictly valid and absolutely bind- 
ing. Miss Edith Darrell had become 
his wife beyond peradventure. What- 
ever their future relations, there was no 
escaping that fact. 

The young man found the situation 
from one point of view distinctly de- 
lightful; from another, madly disap- 
pointing. He had not seen his wife 
since their marriage. That he had not 
was not due to any lack of endeavor on 
his part. He had joined a scouting 
party the week after his return to the 
gunboat and had induced the com- 
mander thereof to visit the vicinity of 
Darrell Hall. 





Story) 


On that day the chatelaine of that 
noble establishment happened to be ab- 
sent. It was most disappointing. Her 
negroes were there, her overseer and 
general factotum. None of them would, 
or could, tell him anything at all as to 
her whereabouts. 

Meanwhile he had quietly made in- 
quiries in all directions concerning her, 
and had learned much about her. She 
had devoted herself to the cause of the 
South, after the death of her father, 
with an energy and determination that 
amounted to consecration. 

It was believed that she was the head 
of the Confederate secret service of the 
district. On several occasions carefully 
concealed Federal plans had _ been 
thwarted, and rumor had it that she had 
been the instrument which had brought 
about their failure. 

As to her private character, all that 
he heard of that filled him with satis- 
faction and pleasure. The only daugh-.. 
ter of an old and influential family, she 
was as widely beloved as she was well 
known in that section of Kentucky. 

All this, but more especially his utter 
inability to see her again, fanned the 
flame of her husband’s affections. Al- 
though he had knocked about the world 
considerably, it had been mainly in the 
society of men. He was as susceptible 


as a sailor, and—in short, he said to 
himself that he was hopelessly in love 
with his own wife. 

Hopelessly is a good word for the sit- 
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uation, for where she had gone, or 
what she was doing, or how he was to 
see her again, were questions which 
racked his brain. All that he had to 
feed his hopes upon was little. He had 
managed to get a letter delivered to her 
at the plantation after he visited it with 
the cavalry. After much cogitation he 
had spoken his mind freely to her in this 
letter. He had told her of his family, 
his position and his means. He had de- 
clared to her that he loved her and that 
she was the first and only woman who 
had ever truly engaged his affections— 
that as a matter of course! 

He had repeated his determination to 
take no unfair advantage of the situa- 
tion, in which her generous desire to 
save his life had plunged her. But he 
implored her to give him an oppor- 
tunity, if in any way it might be ar- 
ranged in the midst of war, to make 
himself known to her in the hope that 
he might thereby win her heart. 

Sears was a very shrewd, even a bril- 
liant, young man. Nothing had so en- 
gaged his attention as this letter, and it 
was an extremely able document. It 
was not without its effect upon his wife. 
Although, so far as he could judge, the 
results were most unsatisfactory; for 
a day or two after, he received the fol- 
lowing brief reply: 


Dear Sir: I must hold you to your prom- 
ise, voluntarily given, to take no advantage 
of the unfortunate ceremony we _ went 
through together. I did it only to save your 
life and to requite your service to me. I do 
not know you, I cannot love you. We are 
divided by everything that can separate man 
and woman. The ceremony may be—indeed 
I must admit that it is—legal enough, but I 
am not your wife in the sight of Heaven. I 
do not wish to be. I do not intend to be. 
There must be some way of annulling such 
a marriage. I shall depend upon your honor 
as a gentleman to assist me to this end so 
soon as the unhappy state of affairs in the 
South permits~ I am not insensible of the 
honor you have done me, a stranger, but I 
cannot accept even your acquaintance, or 
permit the affair to go further. At the 
proper time I shall call upon you to have 


the marriage—if such it be—annulled. 
Meanwhile, I beg you, I implore you, to 
forget me. EpitH DARRELL-SEARS. 


That signature gave him some com- 
fort. 


The mere possession of the letter 
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which she had penned, which had been 
warm under the pressure of her hand, 
gave him more. And all her opposition 
but intensified his determination, fanned 
the flame of his new-caught devotion. 

Nor was Mrs. Edith Darrell-Sears— 
to give her the name which rigid hon- 
esty compelled her to sign to the letter 
—able to put out of her thoughts, as 
sternly as she had tried to put out of 
her life, the personality of her hand- 
some husband. There is safety in num- 
bers, and Edith Darrell had been so 
widely wooed by so many men that her 
heart had not been engaged to anyone. 
She was a girl of the highest principle, 
clearer headed than the majority of her 
sex. She felt, even before she had 
taken advice, that she was really and 
truly married to Sears. 

Her hatred of the North was like 
that of most Southern people, abstract 
rather than concrete. There was a cer- 
tain straightforwardness abofit John 
Sears, a decision of character, a willing- 
ness to take risks—above all, a certain 
masterfulness, which differed from the 
chivalrous and romantic devotion of her 
Southern friends, which attracted her 
strangely. A man less fine in quality, 
less noble in thought, might have made 
things very unpleasant for her after the 
wedding, but he had shown such entire 
appreciation of her deplorable situation, 
such absolute self-abnegation before her 
grief and dismay, that in spite of herself 
her heart had been touched. 

Propinquity, they say, makes many 
marriages. To dwell constantly upon 
a relationship, even though it be an 
intangible one, to an absent ‘individual, 
has a tendency to fill the heart as well 
as the mind. And she could not get 
away from the fact of the marriage, and 
the reality of her husband. 

Edith Darrell was alone in the world. 
Here was a strong, vigorous, self-re- 
liant man, who had in one sense every 
right to shield and protect her, who had 
treated her with a delicacy peculiar to 
the well-bred gentleman, who professed 
to love her. 

When his letter came she found her- 
self actually blushing as she read it. The 
clever sentences, filled with genuine pas- 








































































Edgerly swung the boat toward the bank and Sears immediately scrambled ashore. 


sion, effected their purpose. She caught Sears”! It was a pleasant name, and 
herself staring at the address, “Mrs. he was worthy of any woman. A cer- 
John Sears, care of Miss Edith Dar- tain ring, which was concealed in her 
rell,” with a new interest. “Mrs. John bosom, if it could have spoken, might 
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have told a story of a somewhat un- 
easy, throbbing heart. 

“This will never do!” she thought. 
“We can never be anything to each oth- 
er. I would rather die than marry a 
hated Yankee!” f 

She did hate him, she must hate him! 
They were separated absolutely, they 
could never be anything to each other. 
She nerved herself to the writing of her 
letter, and then gave herself up to un- 
restricted thoughts of him. 

At first she had intended to return his 
ring with the letter, but since she was 
actually married to him a certain scruple 
made her keep it until the marriage 
could be annulled, when, of course, she 
would give it back. At present it was 
the only outward and visible sign of her 
status. 

She wondered why neither of them 
had thought to secure a wedding certifi- 
cate. Although she repudiated the mar- 
riage, she would have felt more com- 
fortable if she had possessed a docu- 
ment of that kind. It was the instinct 
of her sex craving protection since let- 
ters and civilization began. 

Sears had some little comfort, too, in 
the fact that she had not sent back the 
ring. He devoted all the energies of 
his acute mind to the situation, and 
faced the future not altogether without 
hope. Both members of the strangely 
mated pair had plenty to do in their sev- 
eral vocations, which was a good thing. 

One night a spy brought word that a 
Confederate steamer had come up the 
river and had gone into .the bayou 
above Halligan’s Bluff, for the purpose 
of taking the families and belongings 
of some of the Confederate sympathiz- 
ers in the vicinity down to Memphis. 
The Union advance through Kentucky 
had rendered the district unsafe any 
longer for the Southerners. 

The gunboats, with the new ironclads, 
were over in the Tennessee, ready to 
support Grant in his proposed move- 
ments on Forts Donelson and Henry. 
The flag officer was there, but Sears 
and the Harrison happened to be at 
Cairo when the news of the approach 
of the Confederate steamer was brought 
to headquarters. The flag officer had 
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sent him to Cairo with dispatches, and 
he was waiting until the answer had 
been prepared. His uncle had shifted 
his flag to the Bienville, and the Harri- 
son was undergoing repairs. Because 
of that, Darling was in command of 
her, with Edgerly as his second, and 
but a short crew aboard. 

Sears heard the news at the army 
headquarters in the city, and immediate- 
ly started for the gunboat. He told 
Darling about it, and suggested at once 
that they cut out the steamer by a boat 
expedition that night. There was no 
Union steamer, not even a_ tugboat, 
available, or they would have loaded 
her with men and steamed down the 
river and made the attempt with her. 
Boats it had to be. Darling, the senior 
—in fact, the only naval officer on the 
station save, Edgerly — instantly ac- 
quiesced in the proposition. 

Two cutters were manned and loaded 
with every available seaman, their carry- 
ing capacity completed by soldiers, who 
volunteered in great numbers so soon as 
they got wind of the expedition. Darl- 
ing took command of one boat and Ed- 
gerly assumed charge of the other, in 
which Sears had elected to go as a vol- 
unteer. 

They started a short time after the 
word was brought. They calculated 
that the Confederate steamer, the Oueen 
of the South, would not reach the bayou 
until that night. She would never have 
ventured so far north had it not been 
for the well-known absence of the 
squadron. It would probably take her 
all night and part of the next day to 
get her people and cargo on board. If 
the boats reached her by dawn they 
would be in time. 

It was easy going down stream. The 
swift current greatly assisted the men 
at the oars, and there were enough in 
each boat to relieve the rowers from 
time to time. 

The day was just dawning when they 
entered the bayou. As they approached 


-the spot where the spy had indicated 


they would find the steamer, they halted, 
muffled the oars, looked to their weap- 
ons, and made the final preparations for 
the attack. Their plans were extremely 
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simple. There was nothing for them 
to do except to make a dash for the 
steamer, swarm aboard of her and fight 
it out. 

She would undoubtedly carry a de- 
tachment of soldiers as a guard, but 
they expected to get near her before 
these men realized the attack, and in the 
confusion they hoped to carry her out 
of hand. The men had brought some- 
thing to eat with them, and by Darl- 
ing’s orders they prolonged their halt 
for a ‘morning meal. 

“I guess there’s no doubt about get- 
ting her,” said Edgerly to Sears, as they 
breakfasted together. 

“The steamer? I guess not,” said 
the young man. 

“Oh, I don’t mean the steamer,” re- 
turned the midshipman;. 
“we're sure of her. I 
mean the woman.” 

“What woman?” ~ 

“Why, didn’t Mr. Darl- 
ing tell you? Just before 
we left, the colonel com- 
manding the district sent 
down word that he had 
learned that there was a 
Confederate secret serv- 
ice agent, a woman, 
aboard the steamer; that 
it was to fetch her main- 
ly the steamer had come 
up the river, and Mr. 
Darling has orders to 
capture her as well as 


They believe that she has 
dispatches for the rebel 
General Johnston.” 

“No, Mr. Darling said 
nothing about it to me,” 
returned Sears, quietly, 
although he instantly di- 
vined that his wife was 
one of the objects of the 
expedition. “I suppose in 
his hurry he forgot’ it.” 
he continued. “I wonder 
you did not mention it 
during the night.” 

“T thought you knew 
it,” Edgerly explained. 
“Well, it makes little “Not a word! 
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difference to me, except that I, too, will 
look out for her. By the way, what’s 
her name?” 

“Darrell, I believe,’ answered the 
youngster; “she’s the daughter of a 
general that was killed in a skirmish up 
the river at the beginning of the war. 
She lives in a big house in this vicin- 
ity.” 

“Your boat all ready, Mr. Edgerly ?” 
Darling hailed from the other cutter. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mr. Darling,” interrupted Sears, 
quickly, “don’t you want some one to 
reconnoiter? I know these parts well, 
and I am willing to go ashore and see 
how the land lies. Set me on the bank, 
there, and if you don’t hear from me in 
ten minutes you'll know that I have 


Quick, for God’s sake!” cried Sears, unceremoniously. 
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come to grief and you’d better, heave 
ahead.” 

Sears was thinking as never before. 
At all hazards, he intended to save his 
wife from capture. Feeling ran high 
in Kentucky, as it did in all the border 
States, and her lot if taken would be a 
hard one. Besides, it was evident that 
she had given up the game, for she was 
going down the river. He determined 
to save her whether or no. 

Darling at once acceded to his re- 
quest. Edgerly swung the boat toward 
the bank, and Sears immediately scram- 
bled ashore. He waved his hand at the 
boat, climbed up the bank and was soon 
lost in the underbrush. 

“We'll wait ten minutes for him,” 
said Darling, watch in hand, to the cox- 
swain of his boat. “Then if we don’t 
hear from him, or see him, we must 
make a dash for it. It’s getting late 
now, and we can’t delay any longer.” 

With a heart throbbing like a boy’s, 
Sears made his way rapidly down the 
bend through the underbrush. What 
he was to do he was not certain of. He 
was bound to save his wife, but how 
was a problem. He must be governed 
by circumstances, whatever they might 
be. 

As he rounded the bend he proceeded 
with greater caution. The undergrowth 
was thick and tangled, and he could 
not advance rapidly. He pushed ahead, 
however, until he had forced his way 
to the edge of the bluff, where he ‘had 
a good view of the steamboat not far 
away. 

The scene was a busy one. The boat 
was loaded to the guards with miscel- 
laneous heaps of household goods and 
other property. Apparently her cargo 
had reached the limit of her capacity. 
Yet one or two belated wagons were 
being driven down to the bank, and 
groups of people were crowding hur- 
riedly aboard. Volumes of smoke were 
trembling from her high stacks. 

She had steam up, and was all ready 
for instant departure as soon as the 
lading was completed. The captain and 
the mates were busy expediting mat- 
ters among the negro deck hands. 
Sears noticed perhaps a score of sol- 
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diers, a few of whom were .on guard, 
most of them lounging idly about the 
decks, interested and amused spectators 
of what was going on. 

Sears was greatly relieved to see the 
negligent watch that was kept. If he 
had found the Confederates suspicious 


‘and. prepared for resistance he would 


have been compelled to retrace his steps 


-and warn his comrades, but the situation 


called for no warning. The Confed- 
erates had not the slightest idea that 
they were menaced by attack. His con- 
science, therefore, left him free to ef- 
fect his own purpose. 

Fortune favored him, for, as he stared 
at the boat, uncertain as to his next 
move, a woman came from the cabin, 
crossed the gangplank, ascended the 
bank and stepped on the bluff over- 
looking the steamer. He recognized her 
immediately. He was near enough to 
hear her call to the captain and ask him 
how long before the boat would start, 
and to hear his reply that they would 
cast off their lines in half an hour. 

“I shall be back before then,” she 
cried, waving her hand and turning 
back into the road. 

With two steps she was hidden by the 
trees. Thanking God for the oppor- 
tunity, Sears turned and made his way 
through the underbrush, rapidly, almost 
recklessly, not caring whether he at- 
tracted attention or not—he evidently 
did not—until he intercepted her on the 
road. 

As he burst through the bushes and 
confronted her she started back with 
a slight scream of astonishment. 

“Not a word! Quick, for God’s 
sake!” cried Sears, unceremoniously 
seizing her by the hand and hurrying 
her across the road toward the trees on 
the other side. 

So great was her surprise that for 
the moment she suffered herself to be 
dragged helter-skelter into the wood. 
Sears was a powerful man, and he got 
her on the move before she knew what 
had happened. A few seconds, how- 
ever, brought her to a realization of the 
situation, and she stopped dead. 

“How dare you!” she blazed out. 
Lees 
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Peering through the bushes, they saw a body of Confederate eavalry crossing the road. 


“Don’t stop,” said Sears, imperious- 
ly; “come for your life! Believe me, 
trust me.” 

“TI demand an explanation!” said the 
girl, her eyes flashing. 

“Presently, but now you must come 
with me.” 

“Not another step!” 

“T tell you you must! The steamer 
is to be attacked and i 

Before she knew what he was about 
he picked her up in his arms. He was 
a tall, muscular young man and she a 
slender woman. She screamed at the 
top of her voice and fought him desper- 
ately, but she was at a serious disad- 
vantage, for he had seized her with so 
firm a grip, he had swept her so close to 
him, and he held her so tight in his ex- 
citement, that despite her eagerness to 
strike him in her anger, her blows had 
little force. 

By this time the air was full of noise 
and tumult. From the river below came 
rattling crashes of musketry commin- 








gled with the shouts and yells of battle. 
Darling had evidently delivered his at- 
tack, and the fighting was raging furi- 
ously on the decks of the Queen of the 
South. In all that confusion her cries, 
shrill and terror-stricken though they 
were, were luckily unnoticed. 

Sears knew that the steamboat would 
be captured in short order by the blue 
jackets. He also knew that Darling, in 
his desire to seize the person of Miss 
Darrell, would immediately send par- 
ties ashore to scour the woods. And 
these parties would look for him also. 
His only hope lay in getting such a dis- 
tance from the shore that the sailors 
would not dare venture so far. He 
pressed on, therefore, carrying his bur- 
den. 

Even the lightest woman is a heavy 
load for the strongest man if he carries 
her in his arms. Presently it was only 
sheer determination that kept him go- 
ing. He thought that he should be com- 
pelled to drop-her with every step, espe- 
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cially as she kept up her struggling, al- 
though, naturally, her resistance grew 
feebler. 

Finally it ceased altogether. There 
was nothing to be gained by fighting, 
she found, and she remained quiet in his 
arms. After her first moment of wild 
alarm and terror her quick wit had en- 
abled her to surmise in part, at least, 
the true state of affairs. The firing on 
the river indicated an attack. If that 
were true, he had come to save her. 

True, he had gone about it in a rude 
and abrupt way, but, perhaps, the only 
one under the circumstances. He had 

always behaved as a gentleman to her, 
and that fact flashed quickly into her 
mind. She had idealized him, in fact, 
in her dreams, and—well, there were 
worse places than in the arms of a 
brave, strong, resolute, gallant—hus- 
band! 

He breathed heavily under h’s tre- 
_mendous exertions. She could} :r the 
throb of his heart against her own. Af- 
ter her struggle against him came an 
inevitable reaction. She was tired, 
helpless, in his strong arms, There was 
excitement, a something else she could 
scarcely describe, in being borne so 
swiftly onward by him. 

At last she clung to him with a little 
weary feeling of languor. Never before 
had she been held in the arms of a man 
—a lover. It was not unpleasant. In 
his nervousness he still held her with 
unnecessary vigor. 

Finally, as he struggled on desperate- 
ly, she surprised him by saying calmly: 

“You need not hold me so tight.” 

He was so startled that he stopped. 

“Indeed,” she continued, ‘‘as there 
is nothing the matter with me, and as 
you must be very tired, I think you 
would better put me down.” 

Now, it had been a fierce pleasure to 
Sears to take the woman he loved in 
that rough, berserker way, to carry her 
from the field will-she-nill-she. Some 
of the sub-dominant animal in every 
man thrilled in him at this exercise of 
his strength and power. The touch of 
the woman he loved against his breast 
had quickened his blood. Nevertheless, 
he felt a sense of profound relief when 
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he put her down. The physical strain 
had been terrific and exhausting. 

“You may release me altogether,” she 
continued, looking down at her arm, 
which he still grasped firmly. “TI shall 
not run away. Now will you explain?” 

“There is no time yet,” he said. “I 
pledge you my word of honor that I 
mean you no harm. For God’s sake fol- 
low me; you are not yet safe!” 

There was something so tremendous- 
ly earnest in his voice, so much stern 
purpose in his attitude, he was so su- 
perbly dominant, that she yielded glad- 
ly. He took her hand again, this time 
without restraint, and at the best possi- 
ble speed they threaded their way 
among the trees and through the un- 
dergrowth. 

“Oh,” he said, resentful of their slow 
progress, “if there was only some hid- 
ing place!” 

“There is,” said the woman. “If you 
pledge me your word not to betray me 
I will tell you.” 

“T promise you,” he said, at once. 
“Listen.” 

The firing had ceased. It was evi- 
dent that the fight was over. The morn- 
ing was quiet and still, and back on the 
river bank they could hear voices. Men 
were apparently searching the shore. 
They were looking for any stray fugi- 
tives who might have escaped; they 
were looking for her, also for him. 

“We must get in hiding quickly,” he 
urged. “They are after us.” 

“This way,” she said. 

At last keenly alive to the state of 
affairs, she was now all alertness in her 
turn. This time she took his hand. She 
turned to the right, led him to the 
bank of the small creek babbling over 
sand and stone toward the river. The 
creek was overgrown with trees which 
arched over it, leaving it in deep shad- 
ow. 

“You must jump over the bank and 
into the water,” she declared, “so as not 
to leave any footprints in the sand.” 

She suited the action to the word, and 
he followed. 

“Now up this way.” 

She plunged hastily up the stream un- 
til she came to a point where several 























trees had fallen over the bank. Some 
of them had not lost their entire rootage, 
for, although they lay prostrate, their 
smaller boughs were covered with green 
leaves. The girl stopped before the end 
of this tangled undergrowth, parted the 
leaves and pointed inward. 

“There is a hiding place,” she said. 

“Shall I go first ?” 

“T will show you the way.” 

She stooped down and _ crawled 
through the opening. He followed im- 
mediately. The bank was rocky just 
there. He found himself in a recess, 
which could scarcely be called a cave, 
and which would not have afforded con- 
cealment if it had not been for the in- 
terlacing screen of fallen trees. It was 
dry and clean. 

His wife sat down on a prostrate log, 
and he, completely exhausted, threw 
himself upon the sandy floor. He was 
still pale and panting from the tre- 
mendous exertions which he had under- 
gone. She watched him with a touch 
of pity in her heart. He was tired, and 
for her. She waited to give him time 
to recover himself. At last she ques- 
tioned him. 

“Now will you explain?” she asked, 
for the third time. 

“It is very simple. We learned that 
the Queen of the South was coming up 
the river to take the Reb—the Confed- 
erate sympathizers down to Memphis. 
You are suspected of being in the Con- 
federate secret service.” 

“T am,” interrupted the girl, proudly. 

“The commander of the district gave 
orders for your capture. I only learned 
at the last moment that you were in 
danger. Just before the boats rounded 
the last bend I asked to be put ashore, 
ostensibly to look around, really to hunt 
for you. Providence was kind to us— 
to me—in that I saw you at the landing. 
The rest you know.” 

Sears did not know that his wife 
had been returning for a last look at the 
place where the roads forked, which 
had been associated with him; for there 
she first saw him, there he had saved 
her. She did not feel inclined to tell 
him this, however. 

“Tf you had explained this before,” 
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she said, “it would have been all right. 
But it was not necessary to pick me up 
in sO unceremonious a manner.” 

“Pardon the liberty, madam,” said 
Sears, “but I could do nothing else. If 
you knew the situation you would have 
been wild to go back and warn your 
friends, wouldn’t you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, you see, there was no other 
way. I had to doit. Iam very sorry if 
I hurt you. But I will be frank with 
you. It was heaven to hold you in my 
arms.” 

“Hush, you must not say that! Re- 
member, you were to take no advan- 
tage.” 

“Oh, madam, I cannot remember 
anything, whether you are with me or 
away from me, except that I love you!” 

“Why do you call me ‘madam’ ?” 

“7 cannot call you ‘Miss Darrell,’ for 
that you are not. I dare not call you 
‘Mrs. Sears,’ for that you repudiate. I 
think of you as—as—‘Edith,’ but——”’ 

“ ‘Madam’ will do, under the circum- 
stances.” 

“Now that you are with me again, 
won't you let me 

“You are taking an unfair advan- 
tage,” she protested. 

“T cannot help it.” 

“Hush!” she said, lifting her hand. 

There was a noise in the undergrowth 
overhead and on the other side of the 
creek. 

“T can’t find them anywhere, the 
woman or the man, Mr. Edgerly,” said 
the rough voice of one of the sailors 
standing immediately opposite them. 

“Well, perhaps some of the officers 
have found them. At any rate, we can't 
stay here any longer. The noise of the 
shooting will bring the Rebs down on 
us. We must get back to the boat. 
We've already overstayed our time. 
Come along, men.” 

The two listeners could hear the men 
moving away, and then all was still 
again. Yet every time Sears attempted 
to talk his wife motioned him to keep 
still, Presently she broke the silence 
herself. 

“We are safe enough now. They have 
gone back.” 
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“I suppose so,” answered her hus- 


band. ‘What is to be done now?” 
“T shall go to my house. Some of the 
servants are still there. To-night I 


shall ride South on horseback.” 
“Where will you go?” 
“To Memphis, if I can reach there 
safely. I have friends there. But you?” 
“Oh, I shall be all right. I can find 
my way afoot to Cairo.” 
“But how will you account for. 


”? 





“T shall say that I was captured by the 


Confederates and escaped. Dear mad- 
am, will you promise me one thing ?” 

“What is it?” 

“To leave the secret service.” 

“I promise,” returned the woman, 
with unexpected readiness. “I have 
done all that I can, and I am going into 
the hospitals of the South, where I think 
I shall find work much more fit for a 
woman than this.” 

“Thank God!” said Sears. “It is 
highly dangerous. You are known, 
your usefulness to your cause is greatly 
impaired. If you were caught, not even 
I could save you.” 

“Would you try?” 

“T would die for you!” 

“No more of that. Now I must go,” 
she said, rising. 

“T go with you.” 

“Tt is not necessary. 
light, I know the way.” 

“T will not allow you to go through 
these lonely woods alone,” said he, look- 
ing at her sternly. 

“T might not be able to save you a 
second time, if you were captured 
again.” She smiled as she spoke. 

“If I should die, then,” he said, “it 
would be in your service and 

“Hush, hush!’ 

“No, I don’t want to die, I want to 
love you, and be loved by you, dear 
madam.” 

It was very quiet in the little recess, 
the sunlight filtered softly through the 
green leaves. He was so tall, so strong. 
He reached out his hand and touched 
her on the shoulder. For a moment she 
swayed toward him. Only for a mo- 
ment. Then she drew herself up and 
turned away. 

“Come,” she said, softly. 


It’s bright day- 
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They scrambled through the opening 
and up the creek. Presently she turned 
to the right again, and, parting the un- 
dergrowth, disclosed a path. She led the 
way up it, he followed after. 

The path led to a byroad. They had 
scarcely stepped upon it when they 
heard the trampling of horses, the jin- 
gling of sabers. 

Peering through the trees, they saw 
a troop of Confederate cavalry crossing 
the road. They were not yet observed. 
The woman thought quickly. 

“Come,” she said, “before they see us. 
We must run for it again.” 

They turned off the road and ran 
through the woods for some distance. 
There was no pursuit. Finally they 
halted and listened. 

“We have escaped for the time being, 
but this is a fearful risk for you. Won’t 
you stay here and wait until I can send 
you assistance? It’s but a short dis- 
tance to the house from here. I know 
the way very well. No one will molest 
me.” 

“T go with you,” said the young man, 
resolutely. 

She knew that it was hopeless to 
argue. Again they started forward. 
From the edge of the clearing border- 
ing her estate there was a plain view 
of the house. Between them and it ran 
a deep, rocky ravine. They crossed the 
ravine on a log which bridged it and 
paused on the other side. 

They stared at the house across the 
long stretch of open grass. There were 
no signs of strangers. As they watched 
it a negro came idling out on the porch. 
All seemed well, yet there was no as- 
surance as to that. 

“You must come no further,” she 
said, at last. “I am quite safe now, but 
there is no knowing who might be in 
the house, or who those cavalrymen 
were; some of them may be hiding 
there. Remain here. I will send you 
food and a horse by one of the negroes. 
He will show you a short cut to the 
main road. God grant that you may 
reach Cairo in safety.” 

“Shall I not see you again?” pleaded 
Sears. 

“It is best not.” 




















“Won’t you.tell me where I may com- 
municate with you?” 

“Tam going to Memphis. I shall stay 
with my aunt, Mrs. Gaillard. But you 
must not write to me. It would lead to 
nothing.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake!’ pleaded the 
man, 

“No,” said the girl, firmly ; “yet again 
I am in your debt. You saved me once 
more. I thank you.” 

“It is nothing,” returned Sears, bold- 
ly. “Who will help her if a man won't 
help his—wife?” 

“Not that word! Good-by.” 

He stretched out both hands to her, 
although he did not come close to her. 
The woman flushed painfully. 
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“T owe you much,” she said. “Will 
you turn away your head—close your 
eyes?” 

Not comprehending, Sears did as she 
requested. A moment later two lips 
softly pressed his cheek. He opened his 
eyes instantly, but his wife had been 
quicker than he. She was running 
across the lawn toward the house. Sears 
watched her until she reached the por- 
tico. She had not looked back before. 

Then she turned and waved her hand 
to him, and in a moment had entered 
the hall. He turned and started back 
across the log. He was thinking of 
her. Hope was reigning in his soul, 
love was surging through his veins. 
She had kissed him! 


STORIES OF THE GRAY 


III_AN ENCOUNTER AND A CONFESSION 


(A Complete Story) 


6é ICK,” said Hugh Herrick, “we 
can get across the mountains 
just as easily and as quickly 
by going through the next gap, five 
miles down, as we can by taking this 
road.” 

“We can,” assented Major Trent, 
with a smile and a nod, looking shrewd- 
ly at his young colonel. 

“And we'll have the advantage of 
five miles more of good road and good 
pasture down the valley before we 
strike into the mountains.” 

“Your conclusions, Herrick, are log- 
ical and indisputable.” 

“Therefore, I think we'll take the 
lower gap.” 

“That road that turns eastward a 
mile or two above Greenaway Court?” 

“Yes, it does,” answered Herrick, 
blushing under the bronze of his two 
years of campaigning. ‘Dick, don’t 
you want to stop there and : 

(higw” 

“But your father 

“Do you remember how he drove me 
away? He must send for me before I 
go to him again.” 
“Rosalie, then?” 
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“T should love to see her, but not 
while she sides with father.” 

“Well, I’m not such a fool as you 
are, Dick. I’m going to Greenaway 
Court; will you look after the com- 
mand? I shan’t be gone long. It’s a 
good ten miles from here, and I'll gal- 
lop on ahead and rejoin you when you 
turn through the gap. Bring up the 
men leisurely—as we are going now— 
and don’t overdrive the cattle. There 
are no Yanks north of us, and I don’t 
believe there are any south, either.” 

“It’s risky, Hugh,” answered Major 
Trent; “there’s apt to be a party of 
Northern cavalry anywhere, and we 
shouldn’t like to lose you.” 

“Oh, I have no fear. Unlucky in 
love, lucky in war, you know. Besides, 
if I don’t join you within the hour, you 
can send a troop down to look after 

ee 

“All right,” answered Trent. “How 
many men will you take with you?” 

“Only one.” 

“Who will that be?” 

“Pom. 

“That’s good of you, Herrick,” re- 
turned the major; “the boy will appre- 
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ciate it. I wish I could see my way 


” 





“You know, Trent, one of us would 
have to stay with the regiment,” inter- 
rupted Herrick, fearful lest his subor- 
dinate should change his mind. 

“T see. You think a lover’s claim is 
paramount to a brother’s?” 

“Of course. Don’t you?” laughed 
the young colonel. 

“Well, there’s no necessity to enter 
into that phase of it to-day.” 

“No, I suppose not. Sergeant 
Trent!” called out Herrick, turning his 
head. 

The young file closer, riding with the 
first troop, spurred his horse out of line 
and trotted up to his colonel’s side, sa- 
luting. 

“par” 

“You will ride with me as my order- 
ly for the next hour or two. Good-by, 
major,” said the colonel. “Look out for 
things generally.” 

Major Trent saluted; the colonel 
spoke to his horse. Followed by the 
boy, he broke into a swift canter, which 
soon left the regiment far behind. 

It was early in 63. A year had 
elapsed since that memorable meeting 
between Herrick and the woman he 
loved at Greenaway Court. Although 
Jackson had but barely held his own in 
the battle, in which he would have been 
overwhelmed had it not been for Her- 
rick’s resourceful dash and for Rosa- 
lie’s ride to General Fulkerson’s camp, 
he had finally succeeded by vigorous 
campaigning in clearing the Federals 
out of the lower part of the valley, and 
then had withdrawn across the moun- 
tains to join his forces with the Army 
of Northern Virginia, under Lee, then 
confronting Hooker and the Army of 
the Potomac along the Rappahannock. 
Consequently, Herrick, engrossed in his 
duties, had not seen Rosalie Trent since 
that eventful morning. 

He had been promoted to a majority, 
and finally to a colonelcy, in his regi- 
ment in the interim, and the beginning 
of 63 found him back once more in 
the valley. His regiment had been de- 
tailed to escort a wagon train of sup- 
plies and several huge droves of cattle 
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which the Confederate Government had 
assembled and wished to tse in provis- 
ioning the army. Secrecy and celerity, 
so far as was compatible with the size 
of his convoy, were required. Hence 
the selection of Herrick, whose thor- 
ough knowledge of the country was 
well known in the army. 

The whole expedition had been man- 
aged perfectly. Without alarming the 
Federal garrisons at Harper’s Ferry 
and the northern end of the valley, for- 
age had been gathered, a wagon train 
assembled, and a huge drove of cattle 
put in motion. 

There were no Union troops down 
the valley save wandering bodies of 
cavalry, some of them made up of mas- 
terless men, the refuse of both armies 
whom the troublous times permitted to 
gather in bands and ravage indiscrimi- 
nately for their own aggrandizement. 

Here and there a little party of bold 
troopers, carrying dispatches or scout- 
ing, might be met with, but not in force 
sufficiently great to cause the convoy 
any grave anxiety. 

Nevertheless, Herrick had used as 
much vigilance as he could, and had 
moved as rapidly as if he had been ap- 
prehensive of immediate attack. So 
soon as he crossed the mountains, he 
would be in his own territory and very 
much safer with regard to possible 
pursuit. There were Confederate de- 
tachments all along the country be- 
tween the mountains and Lee’s camp, 
and they all had orders to look out for 


‘and succor Herrick’s expedition in case 


of necessity. 

Having arrived in the vicinity of 
Greenaway Court, Herrick could not 
resist the temptation for a quick dash 
to that delectable spot in the hope of 
seeing the woman he adored. There 
was little danger to be apprehended, al- 
though there was, of course, always 
risk to a solitary officer in any part of 
the country at that time. However, he 
concluded to run the risk. 

Perhaps if Herrick had been trained 
as a regular soldier he would have 
looked at the matter differently. Al- 
though he had done efficient and splen- 
did service, and now commanded one 

















of the best regiments of cavalry in the 
South, there was a great deal of the 
independence of a volunteer about him, 
as there was about the bulk of the 
armies on either side. 

Strictly speaking, he hag no right to 
involve himself in risks of any sort 
unless they were demanded by military 
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The boy, who had joined Herrick’s 
command, had only recently been made 
sergeant. He needed no further invita- 
tion. In a few moments both horses 
were loping along side by side. 

“We'll sink rank for a little while, 
youngster,” said Herrick, kindly, al- 
though that was easier said than done. 

















In a few minutes both horses were loping side by side. 


exigencies. He should have stayed 
with his regiment, but the fact remains 
that he did not. Love was his excuse 
—a poor one, but it served. 

“Come up here, Tom,” said the 
young man, turning his head, at the 
same time checking the pace of his 
horse, so soon as they were out of sight 
of the regiment and the convoy. 


aloud, in sheer boyishness. 





“All right, colonel,” answered the 


other. 


“IT suppose you’re anxious to know 


where we are going?” 


“T have an idea.” 
“Where ?” 
“Home! 
“VYou’re 


To Greenaway Court.” 
right,” Herrick laughed 
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“I wonder if they—are both—there ?” 
asked the young sergeant. 

“Can’t tell,” returned Herrick; “we 
can only try and see. They may have 
gone north, of course. Your father has 
some property in Philadelphia, I be- 
lieve. Hasn’t he?” 

“He did have before the war, but 
what he has now I don’t know.” 

“Well, he may have gone there.” 

“T don’t believe that. is likely,” said 
Tom. “Although he’s for the Federal 
Union, he loves Virginia as much as 
we all do, and I don’t believe he would 
live anywhere else.” 

“That’s true. Well, we can’t linger 
in this way. If we are to cover the dis- 
tance and get back to join the com- 
mand we'll have to push ahead.” 

He set the example by urging his 
horse to a greater speed, and the ser- 
geant dropped slightly behind, recog- 
nizing that the condescension of his su- 
perior had ceased to be operative, and 
followed him at a rapid gallop. They 
covered the distance in a short time, al- 
though it seemed to both a very long 
period before they finally drew rein at 
the gate of the court. 

The valley even then was full of 
ruined houses, ravaged plantations, dev- 
astated farms, but fortune had been 
kind to Colonel Trent hitherto. His 
well-known Union sympathies, the 
obloquy which had been heaped upon 
him by his friends and neighbors, had 
served to keep the Union soldiers from 
molesting him. 

Stonewall Jackson had given strict 
orders after Rosalie’s achievement that 
his property was to be respected by ev- 
ery one, under pain of death. Conse- 
quently the old house and its surround- 
ings looked as peaceful and as prosper- 
ous as they had in the olden days before 
the besom of war swept the valley. 

There was no one visible except a 
man on horseback, who had preceded 
them through the gate, and who, appar- 
ently, was just delivering a letter to 
Colonel, Trent, who sat, well wrapped 
up, on the porch in the sunshine of the 
cool but pleasant morning. The colonel 
was reading the letter, and did not at 
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first observe the advent of the others, 
although both had seen him. 
After a little hesitation the two Con- 


federates rode through the gate. The 
man who had preceded them looked 
around and caught sight of them. He 
spoke a hasty word to the colonel, 
mounted instantly in obedience to a sig- 
nal, and rode his horse around the house 
and so away. 

The colonel raised his eyes from the 
letter and stared at the two hated uni- 


‘forms of gray. As they approached 


nearer he recognized the horsemen as 
his whilom friend and his recalcitrant 
younger son. A dull red mounted to 
his withered cheeks. He struggled to 
his feet and thrust out a repellent hand, 
the hand that held the letter. As his 
glance fell upon this letter a grim smile 
spread over his face. He sank back in 
his chair with the letter in his hand. 

The two approached him with some- 
thing of the air of culprits. When they 
reached the foot of the flight of steps 
leading up to the broad gallery sur- 
rounding the house Herrick dismount- 
ed, threw the bridle reins to his com- 
panion, and directed him to tie the 
horses and follow. Then he mounted 
the steps, hat in hand. Not a word had 
the old colonel said. It was Herrick 
who broke the silence. 

“Colonel,” he began, “being in the 
vicinity, I—I—took the liberty of oid 
acquaintanceship to call and pay my re- 
spects to—to you, sir.” 

“Umph!” snorted the old man. 

“Thinking you might be glad to see 
him, I brought along Sergeant Trent— 
Tom, you know, colonel.” He pointed 
to the boy, who had just rejoined him. 
“Your son.” 

The colonel shook his head. 

“No son of mine wears that uni- 
form,” he retorted, grimly. 

“We needn’t go into that, sir,” con- 
tinued the young man. “I recognize 
your right to think as you do, to differ 
from me. Perhaps you will admit that 
I have a right——~” 

“T will not admit the right of any 
man to rebel against the United States.” 

“But Virginia, sir pe 

“T love Virginia, but’ she is only a 




















part of the country I love more, sir. 
However”—the colonel’s eye fell upon 
the letter in his hand, and once more he 
temporized—“I desire to say to you that 
you are here uninvited, unwelcome; 
that you are not to consider yourselves 
in any way my guests.” 

“You order me away, sir?” queried 
Herrick, hotly. 

“Oh, as to that,” said the colonel, 
coolly, “I have nothing to say. You 
are here. You are stronger than I. I 
presume you will stay as long as you 
like. If there is anything in the vicinity 
you wish, of course you will help your- 
self.” 

“You know, sir,” burst out the young 
colonel, impetuously, “that General 
Jackson gave strict orders that no Con- 
federate soldier was to molest you in 
* any way.” 

“That for the orders of General Jack- 
son!” snapped out Colonel Trent. “I 
am protected by the United States. The 
Confederacy can molest me at its pleas- 
ure, but it will be at its peril, also!” 

Herrick looked helplessly at the in- 
domitable old man. Then he looked 
anxiously through the open door into 
the house. He hadn’t come there to see 
Colonel Trent. His eyes searched the 
recesses of the hall, and such of the 
rooms as he could get a glimpse of, with 
eager gaze. There was no sign of the 
woman he loved. 

Clearly nothing was to be gained by 
waiting, unless he wished to affront the 
colonel by entering the house and 
searching for her. Yet he lingered, 
watched keenly by the elder man. Fi- 
nally he turned on his heel, lifting his 
hand in salute, and prepared to descend 
to the walk. 

“Tf you please, Colonel Herrick,” be- 
gan young Tom, who had been a silent 
but nervous spectator of the scene, “I 
should like to ask a question.” 

Herrick nodded. 

“Father: ” began the boy. 

The colonel, unable to stamp his 
foot, snapped his finger. 

“Not that!” 

“Colonel Richard Trent,” said the 
sergeant, with some of his father’s fire 
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and spirit, “if you prefer that better, I 
ask to see my sister, Rosalie.” 

“You have no father and, therefore, 
no sister.” 

“For God’s sake, sir,” interrupted 
Herrick, ‘‘let the boy see his sister!” 

“Do you plead for him or for your- 
self, sir?’ sneered the old man. 

“For both of us,” admitted Herrick. 
“T don’t hesitate to say that I love her.” 

“You hesitated once.” 

“T was a fool! When I saw her last 
year: rf 

“Last year? 
sir?” 

“Nothing,” instantly returned the 
young man, conscious that he had be- 
trayed himself, and resolved to let noth- 
ing more escape him. 

“Rosalie!” cried Colonel Trent, lift- 
ing his voice. “This way, please.” 

There was a movement in the room 
immediately behind the colonel. Her- 
rick, listening with a keen alertness, 
heard a footfall. He would have rec- 
ognized that sound among a thousand 
—he thought. A moment later a young 
woman came through the door. 

“You called me, father?” she asked, 
stepping to his side. 

She did not look at Herrick. At 
least, not after she came out on the 
porch. She had been peering at him 
through the slats of the Venetian blinds 
with an eager, passionate gaze, as if she 
never wished to lose sight of him. In 
the open it was different. 

“Do you see this—gentleman?” con- 
tinued her father, waving his hand. 

At that Rosalie turned and looked at 
Herrick. A warm color rose in her 
pale face. Her hand clinched in spite 
of herself. She hoped he did not mark 
the rapid rise and fall of her bosom. 

“T see him, father,” a little tremble 
in her voice, in spite of her effort at 
self-control. 

“Hugh Herrick. You used to know 
him.” 

“Ves,” 

“You used to love him.” 

“Did you fetch me out here to discuss 
the past, sir?’ she returned, turning 
upon him indignantly. 

“Not the remote past, my dear, but 
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I gather from something the young 
man said that you met last year. Will 
you please state when and where?” 

The girl bit her lip. Herrick came 
to the rescue. He must extricate her 
from her predicament at whatever cost. 

“TI either expressed myself very bad- 
ly, sir, or you misunderstood me,” he 
began. 

“T didn’t misunderstand you.” 

“At any rate, I meant two years ago. 
I haven’t—-seen—Miss Trent—since 
that day at Staunton.” 

He was not a good liar, and the color 
flamed in his own face at this perver- 
sion of the truth. He felt, however, 
that, as a gentleman and a man of hon- 
or, there was nothing else to be done. 
The girl had sacrificed much in order 
to save him that day. She had also sac- 
rificed much in order to be near her 
crippled father. 

It was her desire to remain with him 
—Herrick honored her for it. If her 
father knew she had assisted him to es- 
cape, and that it was through her that 
the plans of the Union general for 
crushing General Jackson had been 
brought to naught, the consequences 
would be terrible. He would assuredly 
drive her from her home as he had 
driven the other children. 

But the old colonel’s suspicions had 
been thoroughly roused, and they were 
not quieted by the explanation he had 
received. He turned again to his 
daughter. 

“Ts this true?” 

“Father,” said the girl, “every rela- 
tionship between Captain Herrick and 
me. ” 

“Colonel Herrick now,’ 
father. 

“Colonel Herrick, then, has been 
broken off, but you surely do not ex- 
pect me to insult a former acquaint- 
ance and—friend, by requiring a cor- 
roboration of his statement from me?” 

This was, in effect, a confirmation of 
Herrick’s untruth, but it was not quite 
so bad, in Rosalie’s mind, as a deliber- 
ate falsehood would have been. “The 
colonel, who was a very keen old man, 
was about to comment sarcastically 
upon the obvious situation, when his 
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mocked her 
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eye fell upon the letter in his hand. 
As before, something caused him to 
restrain himself. He stared at the 
young couple and said nothing. Her- 
rick was emboldened by his silence. 

“Miss Trent,” he began—‘‘Miss Ro- 
salie, if you will permit me—when we 
parted that day—in short, we parted in 
Staunton in anger. I loved you then 
—I had not left you before I would 
have given worlds to unsay what I had 
said. I want to assure you and reas- 
sure you that my feelings toward you 
have not been changed—yes, they have 
been changed. I care more for you”— 
it was awfully hard to say this under 
the scrutiny of the mocking old colonel 
and with young Tom as an auditor also 
—‘“more for you than I did before—I 

“When I went with my father, colo- 
nel—Hugh,” she said, involuntarily 
dropping the title, “I—I resolved to 
free myself from such ties—oh, let us 
say no more about it! Tom!” She 
turned toward him and extended her 
arms. The next moment she was kiss- 
ing the boy vehemently. “How hand- 
some you look in your uniform!’ she 
cried, glad of an opportunity for this 
spontaneous and natural expression of 
her surcharged emotions. 

Herrick envied the boy every pres- 
sure of those sweet lips, which he re- 
ceived so lightly. 

“Father,” said the girl, at last, “our 
guests i 

“Stop! cried 
guests of mine.” 

“These gentlemen, then”’—the colo- | 
nel looked as if he would like to ques- 
tion this statement also—“have ridden 
far, and are hungry, and, if I know sol- 
diers, are thirsty also. I shall get them 
something to eat and drink.” 

“Please yourself,” sneered the old 
man, with unusual complaisance. 

“Come,” said the young woman, and 
the two soldiers followed her into the 
house. 

She was glad and happy at the meet- 
ing. Delighted to see her brother, 
happiest, above all, to see her lover, to 
remember what Herrick had said stand- 
ing on the porch. Although she stub- 





the colonel. “No 



























































“Now, fire on them!” ordered Irving, at the same time pulling the trigger. 
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bornly resolved not to allow him to sus- 
pect the state of her feelings—until at 
least this war was over—she rejoiced 
to know that he was still faithful to 
her. However, he may have bungled 
over the tergiversation to the colonel, 
truth inhabited his voice when he had 
spoken to her. 

She led the two into the great dining 
room, and the larder was ransacked for 
their benefit. Living on soldier’s fare 
so long, they were hungry for the good 
things of life, and were soon sitting 
down to the unwonted luxury of dainty 
napery, delicate china, polished silver, 
loaded with delectable dainties. 

Outside, the colonel sat on the porch 
looking down the road. He had ob- 
served some time before a little column 
of dust coming up the valley, and now 
it was quite near—near enough for him 
to see that it was a troop of Federal 
cavalry. The officer in command 
waved his hat at the colonel as he 
turned into the gate. 

The old man had watched the ap- 
proach of these troopers with growing 
complacency. The letter in his hand 
was a note from that very officer saying 
that he would arrive at Greenaway 
Court in less than an hour, and asking 
that he might get a dinner and some 
forage for his horses—for which, of 
course, he offered to pay in United 
States greenbacks. 

So soon as Herrick and his son had 
ridden into the yard, the colonel had 
conceived a plan to detain them until 
the arrival of this squadron, by which 
they would be captured. 

He had steadily refused to consider 
them as his guests. He had warned 
them to go away. His conscience, 
therefore, was entirely clear. Yet—not 
quite. He had not exactly forbidden 
them to enter the house, they were in 
his home, in his dining room, partaking 
of his hospitality vicariously tendered 
by his daughter. And he was about to 


allow them to be captured. 

Union or no Union, he realized he 
could not stand for that! 
too late! 

It was a long distance from the gate 
to the house, and the officer stopped 


Found it out 
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while his men defiled into the yard. 
The colonel had, perhaps, two minutes. 
He rose to his feet and, with astonish- 
ing agility for one so helpless, sham- 
bled through the hall and into the din- 
ing room. 

“There is a troop of Federal cavalry 
coming up the drive,” he exclaimed. 
“T intended to allow them to capture 
you — but — well— I’ve changed my 
mind. Hide or fly, as you please.” 

“In here!” cried Rosalie, promptly, 
throwing open the door of the pantry. 
“Perhaps you can get out back, or 

“It’s useless,” returned Herrick, 
calmly—he had not moved. “You for- 
get that our horses are tied to the end 
of the porch. They will betray our 
presence. We could not escape across 
the fields, and if they suspected you of 
harboring or concealing us they would 
burn down your house, colonel.” 

“They wouldn’t dare!” said the colo- 
nel, furiously angry over the whole sit- 
uation, for which he himself had large- 
ly been responsible. 

Further remarks were interrupted by 
the tread of many feet upon the porch, 
the sharp tap of a saber against the 
door. At the same time a buzz of ex- 
cited voices indicated that the horses of 
the Confederates had been discovered. 
The old colonel stepped into the hall at 
once. 

“Colonel Trent?” asked the Union 
officer. 

“Captain Irving?” returned the colo- 
nel, looking up from the note. 

“The same, sir.” 

“TI got your note. You are very wel- 
come. I shall do my best to entertain 
you.” 

“Beg pardon, Colonel Trent, but I 
must know first the meaning of those 
horses at the end of the porch. Those 
are Confederate saddlebags and blank- 
ets. To whom do they belong?” 

“To me,” answered Herrick, coolly, 
stepping out into the hall. 

“And who are you?” 

“Colonel Hugh Herrick, of the Black 
Horse Cavalry, the —th Virginia.” 

“Your sword, sir. You are my pris- 
oner.” 

“Father,” cried Rosalié, stepping be- 
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tween the Union officer and her lover, 
“you cannot permit this! You will not 
allow se 

“Sir,” said Colonel Trent, “I am a 
Union man, as is well known. Though 
it may be unbecoming in me to say so, 
I have suffered much for my senti- 
ments, and am therefore entitled to con- 
sideration. You will confer a great 
favor upon me by refraining from the 


The old colonel had struggled to his feet. 


exercise of your undoubted right to 
apprehend this gentleman.” 

“And me, sir,” interrupted Tom, un- 
grammatically but emphatically. 

“Who is this?” asked the Union offi- 
cer. 

“My brother, sir,” answered the girl, 
quickly, “my father’s son. Oh, sir, 
they are not here on warlike business. 
They came to see—my—my father.” 

“To see you, sister,” interrupted the 
young sergeant. 

“Very well,” she continued, bravely. 
“To see me. My brother and my “ 

“What is Colonel Herrick to you?” 
thundered her father. 


“He was—my—friend.” 

“For my part, I do not hesitate to 
avow myself her suitor,” said Herrick, 
with equal boldness. 

“Whatever it may be,” said the colo- 
nel, roughly, “it is without my permis- 
sion, my consent! Nevertheless, these 
gentlemen are my guests, in a measure. 
I cannot allow them to suffer as the re- 
sult of my hospitality.” 


“What is this man to you?” he cried. 


“T am very sorry, sir. Did you invite 
them here?” returned Captain Irving, 
persistently. 

“T did not! They came uninvited.” 

“Did you request them to eat with 
you?” 

“No, sir, my daughter did that.” The 
colonel realized his mistake at once. 
“Why discuss it further?” he continued. 
“They are here, and I wish them to go 
free.’’ 

“Impossible, sir.” 

“What! Impossible?” 

“Absolutely! I have heard that 
Colonel Herrick is in command—or 
was in command—of a valuable con- 
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voy. We were striving to get in touch 
with that very convoy in the hope of 
reporting it, so that it might be cut off. 
Colonel Herrick is a most dangerous 
man. I would as soon think of giving 
up my commission as letting him go.” 

“T tell you you must, sir!” 

“Stand aside, sir!” cried Captain Irv- 
ing, indignant at the colonel’s haughty 
tone, pushing the feeble old man against 
the wall. 

“Ready, Tom!” 
drawing his pistol. 

He had no hope, of course, of mak- 
ing a successful fight against the Union 
soldiers, who now blocked both ends of 
the hall and surrounded the house. He 
was playing, however, for time. Like 
Sister Anne, in the fairy tale, he had 
been watching the road over which he 
had come through the window of the 
dining room, which he could see from 
his position by the door. No one in the 
hall except he could see that road, and 
it was probable ‘hat no one outside no- 
ticed, as he did, a cloud of dust coming 
along it. 

He knew that if he did not return, 
Trent would dispatch a squadron for 
him, and, although his time had not 
elapsed, he divined that the dust indi- 
cated the approach of soldiers coming 
to help him. If they were in sufficient 
force all would be well. 

He and the sergeant both whipped 
out their heavy revolvers. Without or- 
ders the Federal troopers lifted their 
carbines. Instinctively Rosalie shrank 
closer to her lover, as if to protect him. 
Her movement gave him an opportu- 
nity to whisper a word or two in her 
ear. 

“For God’s sake, gain us time!” 

Not understanding why, but obedi- 
ent, she addressed herself to the task. 
She sprang forward-with arms out- 
stretched, confronting the Union off- 

cer. 

“Sir,” she said, “pert :ps you will 
heed a woman’s plea. For her—her— 
friend.” 

There was such a pause before the 
last word, that it was quite evident what 
was in her heart. 

“Madam,” said the Federal captain, 


shouted Herrick, 
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compassionately, “believe me, I am 
grieved to seem discourteous, but there 
is no help for it. Colonel Herrick must 
be taken, dead or alive!” : 

“Not that! Not that!” she cried. 

Herrick had been staring up the road. 
The dust was nearer now. He recog- 
nized the gray jackets of his men. He 
stepped forward swiftly and seized Ro- 
salie by the waist. 

“What!” exclaimed the. Union offi- 
cer, in surprise and contempt. “You 
would shelter yourself behind a wom- 
an?” 

“T wish to put her in a place of safe- 
ty,” answered Herrick, swinging Rosa- 
lie into the dining room and out of 
range of fire. She protested, and would 
have come back had not her glance also 
fallen upon the soldiers riding along 
the road. The head of these had even 
now turned into the gate of the Hall. 
So excited were the Union men that 
they had not kept watch. 

“Colonel Herrick,” said Captain Irv- 
ing, “you are outnumbered ten to one. 
You must see the folly of resistance. 
I promise you honorable treatment. 
Yield yourself.” 

“Never!” cried Herrick. 

“By Heaven!” called out Colonel 
Trent, vainly trying to interfere. The 
Union captain was upon him in a mo- 
ment. 

“Sit still, sir!’ he commanded, forc- 
ing him to a sofa. “Men,” he cried, 
“seize these two rebels!” 

“The first man who takes a step,’ 
cried Herrick, “will get a bullet in 
him!” 

The Union troops, being at both ends 
of the long hall, could not fire upon 
the two men without imminent danger 
of hitting one another, and in the 
face of Herrick’s threat, backed by 
his revolvers, they hesitated to advance. 

“Men at the back porch there! Stand 
clear of the entrance!” cried Captain 
Irving, at once realizing their dilemma. 

They were intelligent soldiers, and 
quick to perceive that he wanted to 
open the way for the use of firearms. 
Those at the back promptly retired be- 
hind the walls of the house, and sta- 
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tioned themselves on either side of the 
door out of range. 

“Now fire on them!” ordered Irving, 
at the same time pulling the trigger of 
his own revolver. At the words, Her- 
rick, Tom and the troopers opened fire. 
But the instant the soldiers fired there 
was a great commotion outside. 

The fierce rebel yell rose from the 
yard. The Confederates there were fir- 
ing from their saddles. Hurling a vol- 

_ley into the men huddled on the porch 
at close range, they did fearful execu- 
tion. The aim of the Federal soldiers 
was thus disconcerted. Their bullets 
swept the hall, but none of them 
touched either the colonel or the ser- 
geant. 

The Union troops faced about, those 
in rear ran around the gallery to the 
front, and the mélée became general. 
Captain Irving divined what had hap- 
pened. He saw that his men were 
taken at a disadvantage and hopelessly 
outnumbered. 

He determined to account for Colo- 

_ nel Herrick, anyway. Stepping quick- 
ly through the smoke, he pointed his re- 
volver straight at him and pulled the 
trigger. Herrick threw himself back- 
ward, fairly into the arms of Rosalie, 
who at that moment entered the hall. 
The bullet grazed his chest, glanced 
off and struck the young sergeant in 
the shoulder. 

The next instant, recovering himself, 
Herrick sprang forward and seized 
Captain Irving before he could fire a 
second shot. The little battle was over. 

The Confederate troopers, headed by 
one of Herrick’s most trusted captains, 
swarmed into the hall. Feeling some- 
what faint from loss of blood, Her- 
rick turned over his prisoner to his 
subordinate and sank down on a chair. 
Rosalie, who had been ministering to 
her brother, who assured her that his 
wound was not serious, caught sight of 

her lover’s white face. She ran to him 
instantly, aghast at his appearance. 

The old colonel, meanwhile, had: 
struggled to his feet. 

“What is this man to you?” he cried, 
as he saw the anguish with which she 
bent over Herrick. 
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“T love him,” answered the girl, 
boldly, ‘as I love the South!” 

To Herrick the statement was a 
greater stimulant than anything else 
could have been. He struggled to his 
feet; some one handed him a flask. He 
was soon himself again. 

“Thank God for that!’ he said. “The 
day when I can claim you as my own 
will be the happiest in my life! Now 
I must go. You came in the nick of 
time, Captain Page.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the officer, “and 
mighty glad that I came, too. Major 
Trent got to worryin’ about you, and 
he told me to take my troop down here 
and look you up.” 

“It was most fortunate,” said Her- 
rick. “Meanwhile these prisoners and 
our own men who can ride will come 
with us.” 

“Most of the Yanks are dead, sir,” 
said the Confederate captain. “There 
are one or two badly wounded. The 
rest we can mount and take with us.” 

“Very good. The wounded we will 
have to leave to your hospitality, Colo- 
nel Trent. How many of our men are 
injured, Captain Page?” 

“Two are killed, sir, two or three 
slightly wounded, and the sergeant yon- 
der.” 

Herrick walked over to the boy. A 
brief inspection showed him that Tom 
was more severely wounded than he 
had fancied. 

“He can’t be moved,” he said; “we 
shall have to leave him here, too. Well, 
he will be in good hands.” He looked 
at the uncompromising old colonel, then 
his glance fell upon the young woman. 
“His sister will care for him.” 

“T will care for them all,” said the 
girl, eagerly. 

“You can get a physician?” 

“There is one two miles down the 
road; he shall be summoned immedi- 

ately.” 

“You will see to the burial of the 
dead ?” 

“T will see to the burial of our men,” 
cried the colonel. 

“And I to ours,” resolutely returned 
his daughter. 

“As for you,” continued the old man, 
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“the sooner you go the better.” He 
turned to his daughter. “Madam, I 
do not care to have you here longer. 
You can go to your friends. I want no 
more of you.” 

“Rosalie,” began Herrick, hastily, 
“we ” 

“No,” said the girl, quietly. ‘I must 
stay here. My duty to Tom it 

Colonel Trent struggled to his feet. 

“By Heaven!’ he said, thickly, “you 
shall not! I of 

The words died on his lips. He 
seemed to collapse. The Confederate 
captain caught him as he fell and gen- 
tly laid him upon a sofa. 

“He has fainted,” said the girl. “He 
is subject to these spells since his fall.” 
She fetched restoratives and applied 
them at once. 

“T hate to leave you,” said Herrick, 
when the old colonel showed signs of 
reviving. “But I must go. Get the 
men ready outside,” he said to Captain 
Page. 

Rosalie and Herrick were alone for 
a moment. 

“Did you mean what you said just 
now ?” he asked, eagerly. ‘‘About lov- 
ing me and Fa 

“Yes,” answered the girl, bravely. It 














was impossible for -her to conceal it 
now. 

“May God forever bless you!” cried 
the young man, taking her in his arms. 
She made a faint resistance, then sur- 
rendered herself to his embrace. 

“T must go,” he said, at last. “If you 
need me, I will come to you from the 
ends of the earth!” 

“T know,” she answered. 

“And you will send me word by Tom 
when he is well?” 

eS. 

“Good-by.” * 

He tore himself from her, and with 
backward glances stumbled down the 
hall. \ 

“Your wound!” the girl cried after 
him. 

“It is nothing,” Ite answered. “Mere- 
ly a scratch. You have cured me. 
Good-by.” 

She did not feel at liberty to go to 
the door to watch them depart. Her 
father, her brother, the poor men, were 
waiting for her. Her father had par- 
tially recovered. There was a fierce 
gleam in his eye, and, as she bent over 
him, he feebly thrust her away and 
raised a clinched fist—but to that she 
gave no heed. 


The Physician 


‘THE lightning spark, the flowering field, 
The chemic lore of every land— 
All nature and all science yield 
Their tribute to his healing hand. 


These garnered wonders of the earth 
He carries to each home of pain, 

Where, through some spell of magic worth, 
His gentle strength brings hope again. 


And rooms of darkness grow to light, 
And life beloved gains yet a span. 
Hail him who stays the march of night, 

God’s present minister to man! 


M. S. pE Wo.LFE Howe. 
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ADAPTED TO MODERATE INCOMES. HOW 
TO DRESS WELL AND ECONOMICALLY 


HE month of June is always an 
interesting one sartorially. Wed- 
dings abound, and talk of trous- 

seaux is in the air. As what is correct 
for the bride is also correct for others 
of womankind, the interest is by no 
means impersonal. This year every help 
toward good dressing is offered. Mate- 
rials are all light in weight, soft in tex- 
ture, but include almost limitless sorts. 
For the street, nothing is quite so well 
liked as the short blouse, with the skirt 
that just escapes the ground. Long 
coats are seen, and redingotes are mak- 
ing their way, but their usefulness is 
confined within certain limitations, while 
the blouse coat is correct for almost all 
hours of the day. It takes a variety of 
forms, and it has a close rival in the 
little Eton coat, but that garment is a 
first cousin, so to speak, and the two 
are always closely allied. What make 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
season are the broad shoulders and the 
sleeves. Nothing so determines the 
date of a costume as these last. This 
year they must be full at the shoulders, 
even while they allow variations at oth- 
er points. For the plainer costumes the 
leg-of-mutton sort is the best, but the 
more dressy ones allow a choice of 
puffs above deep cuffs or finish of frills 
at three-quarter length. Vest effects 
are many—indeed, are almost general— 
and allow opportunity for very charm- 
ing contrasts of color—brocades, Orien- 
tal embroideries, braiding embroidery 


executed on the material, and almost 
everything that is rich and handsome 
are correct. Skirts are full, but made 
so after various methods. Plaits, tucks, 
shirrings are all in vogue, but confined 
over the hips, preserving the outline 
and doing away with ugly bulk. The 
short woman can find long lines that 
add to her apparent height. The over- 
tall woman is offered flounces, that cur- 
tail the effect. 

For the plain suits of general wear, 
mohair is a pronounced favorite, and is 
shown in a variety of new weaves, beau- 
tiful colors and attractive mixtures, but 
such standbys as summer-weight chev- 
iot and homespun are never to be for- 
gotten, while shepherd’s check is hav- 
ing so much attention thrust upon it as 
to make one fear that it will be over- 
done before the season is well spent. 

Redingotes and long-fitted coats will 
be much worn for traveling, driving, 
motoring and the like, and are shown 
both with skirts to match and as sepa- 
rate wraps, but are far more desirable 
used in this latter way, except where 
the former is much modified and made 
to take more fanciful shapes, as in some 
of the new linen costumes. The simpler 
garment, which is much like a blouse 
coat with long skirt attached, is admir- 
able as a protection against dust, but is 
rather heavy in appearance for a sum- 
mer suit. Favorite materials are taf- 
feta, pongee and Rajah, but a little lat- 
er we will see many of linen. 
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For visiting, church and the like, the 
short coats, both Etons and blouses, are 
given first choice, while skirts are both 
in round length and made to clear the 
ground, although the latter are pre- 
ferred for walking, whatever the occa- 
sion. Veiling of the chiffon sort, pon- 
gee, Burlingham, louisine and other 
lightweight silks are the favorite mate- 
rials. Foulards are worn, and are al- 
ways useful, as well as much to be com- 
mended to the woman of moderate 
purse, and serve for many occasions, 
while they wear admirably well, but 
are a whit less smart than the louisines 
and the veilings. The latter are all of 
the chiffon sort, exquisite in texture and 
color. 

With all these coat suits, separate 
blouses and. waists are a_ necessity. 
White is smarter than any color, and 
the best liked are in lingerie style, made 
elaborate with hand embroidery, al- 
though all forms of hand work are to be 
noted, and hemstitching, fancy stitches 
and similar effects are seen upon the 
handsomest of all models. A novelty is 
the beautiful Japanese linen, embroi- 
dered as only the Japanese can em- 
broider, and made up after a compara- 
tively simple model. But the woman 
who is deft with her needle, and can 
embroider her own waists well, will be 
in the height of style, even though that 
embroidery be of the ‘simplest sort. 
Hats for wear with all these costumes, 
and with shirt-waist dresses, are many 
of them quaint and fascinating, many 
simple. Among the picture sort there 
has been a return to the modified poke, 
in Leghorn and Neapolitan straws, that 
is most charming, worn by the girls to 
whom it is suited, but which makes a 
pitfall for the unwary. Also there are 
some up-turned shapes that need to be 
looked on askance, for exaggerated 
models are fully eight inches deep at the 
back, flat at the front, all the trimming 
being massed at the back, which is the 
up-turned portion. ‘While these are not 
the only shapes that are to be seen, they 
are sufficiently evident to fill one with 
dread. In addition, there are many real- 
ly quaint models, which are so bent and 
shaped to the head as to defy exact de- 
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scription, but which are made of the 
very pliable plateaux, which are molded 
over light forms, the trimming’ being 
feathers or flowers, or often both. By 
far the safest and best models for gen- 
eral wear, however, are those in turban 
style, among which are many novelties, 
and the very lovely lingerie hats, which 
will be exceedingly smart for wear with 
linen and the like, out of town or in the 
carriage. Some of the prettiest turbans 
are known as the polo, and are all a 
mass of lace, tulle and fancy straw 
braid, but the shape also is seen in straw 
with ribbon, becoming suited to morn- 
ing wear. Much Tuscan is used, and 
there is a great preference for the at- 
tractive trimmings of that straw com- 
bined with tulle for the dress hats, while 
Neapolitan straws are charming in the 
extreme. The plainer models are nar- 
row, similar to the boat shapes of last 
year, but the turban shows so many 
variations that in itself it suits almost 
all faces. Happily, curious and bizarre 
as many of the shapes are, there are ad- 
mirable things to be found, and if only 
one will remember the sage advice of a 
man connoisseur, who asserted that a 
mirror at the front, a mirror at the back, 
a mirror at the side, and a full-length 
mirror all were needed for the proper 
selection of a hat, all will be well, in 
spite of the dangers that lie hidden be- 
hind tempting flowers, fascinating straw 
and lovely ribbons. 


EVENING GOWNS. 


Evening gowns of the summer are 
preferably made of somewhat simpler 
materials than those- of the winter. 
White may fairly be said to be a greater 
favorite than any color, although 
fashion allows a broad margin for 
individual taste and offers every 
opportunity of suiting the needs of the 
individual. Fine, handsome muslin, em- 
broidered by hand, is one of the smart- 
est of all smart things, but its simplicity 
is of the costly kind, and often silk 
means far less outlay. Happily, the sea- 
son offers a number of really charm- 
ing sorts, which are simple in effect, 
light in weight, and altogether a boon 

















THE SEASON’S MODES 
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for summer evenings. Crépe de chine, 
messaline, louisine, crépe messaline, and 
various others might be mentioned, 
none of which involve excessive cost, 
while chiffon is always lovely and is far 
from perishable of the heavier sorts. In 
the illustration are shown two admirably 
selected costumes, the one suited to 
dances, formal dinners and the like, 
while the other is adapted to functions 
of a less exacting nature. 

The décolleté gown (waist, 4607— 
skirt, 4741) is made after one of the 
best-liked models of the early summer, 
and would be effective in any one of the 
fashionable soft silks or muslins. Lace 
makes a favorite trimming, but is by no 
means obligatory, frills of the material 
being much liked and entirely correct. 
In the case of the model, the color is 
ivory white, the material crépe messa- 
line, with bandings of Venetian lace. 
The waist and skirt are both quite 
simple enough to be reproduced in the 
many pretty silk muslins in mull, or in 
the flowered net that is so well liked. 
The waist is full, blousing slightly over 
the belt, with the favorite three-quarter 
sleeves, while the skirt is made in five 
gores, gathered at the upper edge, and 
can be trimmed, as illustrated, or with 
flounces only. 

The waist pattern 4607 is cut in sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40-inch busts; the skirt 
pattern 4741 is cut in sizes for 22, 24, 
26, 28, 30-inch waists. 

The gown to the right (waist, 4883— 
skirt, 4866) is made after the favorite 
surplice style, and can be varied by the 
addition of a chemisette of muslin or 
lace. The design is an adaptable one, 
and could successfully be made from 
any seasonable material that is suffi- 
ciently soft to render the shirring desir- 
able, but in this instance is shown in 
silk muslin, with a sprig design, and is 
worn with a wide girdle of plain messa- 
line satin. The waist is shirred over the 
shoulders and at the top of the sleeves, 
giving the broad effect, while the skirt 
is arranged in two groups of tuck shir- 
rings, finished with a deep-gathered 
flounce, and shirred at the belt. 

The waist pattern 4883 is cut in sizes 
for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o-inch bust; 
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the skirt 4866 in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30-inch waist. 


FASHIONABLE JUNE COSTUMES. 


Street costumes of the summer in- 
clude so many variations as to mean an 
amply adequate supply. For the real 
warm days, nothing is better than the 
shirt-waist suits, which are equally 
smart in simple silk, in pongee and in 
linen, while for the cooler days there is 
a choice between the short and the long 
coat. For the bride’s traveling gown, 
which always is a matter of interest at 
this season of the year, the redingote 
makes an excellent model, with a plain 
skirt beneath, the coat being one that 
can be made available for general wear 
as well, while the little blouse jacket is 
the favorite for more dressy suits. 

No model of the season is better for 
its purpose than 5030 (sizes 32 to 40), 
which is illustrated in golden-brown 
mohair over a much flared umbrella 
skirt (4996, sizes 22 to 32). The redin- 
gote is quite simple, yet is essentially 
smart, and is so generously full in the 
skirt as to allow of wearing over any 
gown of the season. The waist portion 
is made quite like a simple blouse, with 
the new sleeves, that are tucked at the 
wrists, finished with a flat collar, but the 
skirt’ portion is shirred at its upper edge 
and turned back at the front to give a 
panel effect. The skirt beneath is one 
of the new ones, made quite plain over 
the hips, cut in wide gores and made to 
flare generously at its lower portion. In 
addition to the mohair, taffeta and linen 
are well liked, and are both suited to 
summer use, while for traveling, motor- 
ing and occasions which demand gen- 
uine protection against dust, nothing is 
better than one of the new mottled mo- 
hairs, made waterproof, or the very 
light cravenette cloth. 

Shirt-waist gowns fill so many needs 
as to be essential both for the bride’s 
outfit and for that of every sensible 
woman. The very stylish one illus- 
trated, 4992-4993 (sizes 32 to 40 bust— 
22 to 30 waist) is made of louisine silk 
in one of the lovely champagne tints 
with white, and is exceedingly tasteful 
and elegant. Both the waist and the 







































































skirt are quite new, and include box 
plaits, which give just the long lines 
that are needed for the effect of a slen- 
der figure, while between them is fash- 
ionable and becoming fullness. This 
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last can be shirred, as illustrated, or 
tucked, as may be liked, the general ef- 
fect being much the same in either case. 
Louisine silk is a favorite for models 
of the sort, but the lightweight veil- 
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ings are also much liked, and there are 
almost innumerable cotton and linen 
materials, which are in every way satis- 
factory for summer wear, and which do 
not fairly belong in the list of washable 
fabrics. The waist is closed invisibly at 
the center front, a feature which ren- 
ders it worthy of note, and includes 
sleeves that are among the most be- 
coming of the season. The skirt is sev- 
en-gored, with a box plait at the center 
front and over each seam. 

For the coat suits made with short 
jackets, nothing is more fashionable or 
more comfortable for June wear than 
voile. Nos. 5000 and 4771 (sizes 32 to 
42 and 22 to 30) illustrate an excep- 
tionally chic design, yet so simple as 
to commend itself to home dressmakers 
as well as to the professional. The coat 
is exceedingly jaunty, and can be made 
either with or without the basque, while 
its slightly open neck allows a glimpse 
of the dainty waist that is always 
charming. In the illustration it is made 
of sage-green voile, with flat banding, 
but the season shows many checks and 
plaids which are new, and which suit 
many women admirably well. The 
skirt is one of the new ones that is cut 
in fifteen narrow gores and laid in a 
plait at each seam, these plaits being 
stitched flat for a generous depth, while 
below them it falls in soft folds. Taf- 
feta, louisine, linen and all other suit- 
ings of the season, are adapted to the 
design as well as the voile, and, as at 
this season linen has a special interest 
of its own, it may be well to add that 
the model is one peculiarly well adapted 
to that material, which is shown in a 
variety of colors, both plain and in fas- 
cinating checks and dots. 


SMART SUMMER WAISTS. 


No feature of her wardrobe interests 
the astute woman more thoroughly than 
its waists and blouses, and no feature 
of the bride’s wardrobe is more impor- 
tant. With the help of well-selected 
ones, one costume often can be made to 
serve for many occasions, and can be 
varied again and again. For the morn- 
ing, nothing is so smart as the simple 
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shirt-waist made of madras, linen, 
¢heviot, or some similar material, while 
for more dressy occasions the lingerie 
blouse, and the one made from such thin 
silks as crépe de chine, Habutai or Co- 
rean crépe, are preferred to every other 
sort. White is much better liked than 
color, and is far daintier and more at- 
tractive for warm weather wear, but 
such pale tints as blue, pink and green 
are seen, and it is always well to in- 
clude one or two such in the outfit. 

No. 4975 (sizes 32 to 40) is one 
of the prettiest and most adaptable de- 
signs of the season. In the illustration 
it is shown made of dotted swiss muslin, 
with the yoke and frills of lace, but as 
it admits of being lined or unlined, it 
can be utilized for silk and soft wool, as 
well as cotton materials. It is closed 
invisibly at the back, and allows a choice 
of three-quarter sleeves or long ones, 
made with deep cuffs. 

Waist 4972 (sizes 32 to 40) is one of 
the prettiest of the simpler lingerie 
models, and is specially designed for 
muslins of all sorts, but can be utilized 
for the simpler silks as well. It is made 
in shirt-waist style, with an exception- 
ally broad box plait at the front, 
which can be trimmed with lace and 
embroidery, as in the illustration, em- 
broidered by hand, or left plain. 

The pretty shirred model, 5001 (sizes 
32 to 40), is made of dove-gray crépe 
de chine, with chemisette and cuffs of 
cream lace over chiffon, but is equal- 
ly correct for all soft materials of 
fashion; the shirrings providing soft 
folds are most graceful and attractive, 
and are as charming in the many chiffon 
wools .as in silk. The surplice effect 
with the chemisette makes a notable 
feature of the summer, while the three- 
puffed sleeves are among the latest and 
best liked. 

Small box plaits are to be noted on 
many of the finest and best blouses. 
This one, 4998 (sizes 32 to 40), is ex- 
ceptionally attractive, and suits almost 
all seasonable fabrics, although, in this 
instance, it is made of embroidered pon- 
gee, the yoke and trimmings being of 
ecru lace. It is closed invisibly at the 
back, and becomes a most valuable 

















mel, for the reason that it can be va- 
ried’ by shirred in place of tucked 
sleeves, and the yoke can be made over 
a lining or transparent, as becomes de- 
sirable. 


The four remaining waists are of 
the plainer sort, that are admirably well 
adapted to the simpler summer waist- 
ings, and to both the shirt-waist dress 
and to wear with the odd skirt. 
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No. 4995 (sizes 32 to 42) is illus- 
trated in white butcher’s linen, and is 
laid in tucks that give exceptionally 
graceful and becoming lines. The 
sleeves are the accepted ones of the 
season, made in shirt style, but gener- 
ously full at the shoulders. Being with- 
out gathers at the back, it is peculiarly 
well adapted to the heavier fabrics, al- 
though by no means limited to such, 
madras, lawn and the like also being 
correct. 

No. 4986 (sizes 32 to 42) makes 
a quite different effect, combining a 
plain back with fronts that are tucked 
to form a yoke. White Persian lawn is 
the material illustrated, but there is al- 
ways no limit to the possibility of a de- 
sign, as it can with propriety be utilized 
for all materials to which the narrow 
tucks are suited. The sleeves are quite 
new, being tucked above the straight 
cuffs, but are opened in shirt-waist style. 
The little tie shown is both fashionable 
and pretty, but the waist can be made 
to give a more dressy effect by the use 
of the fancy ones of embroidered mus- 
lin, with which the~shops are well 
stocked. 

No. 4982 (sizes 32 to 40) makes 
one of the newest of all models, and 
can be worn after the manner of a sim- 
ple shirt-waist or outside of the skirt, 
forming a blouse. In this instance it is 
made of pale blue suiting, to which 
material it is well suited, and is finished 
with rolled-over collar and cuffs, which 
are so popular. The pattern, however, 
includes straight cuffs and a regulation 
stock, so providing for both styles. In 
addition to the cotton and linen suit- 
ings, lightweight flannels are correct, 
and are much to be desired for the 
outing blouses necessary to the com- 
plete summer wardrobe. 

No. 5005 (sizes 32 to 44) is one of 
the plainest and simplest models of the 
season, and can be made with or with- 
out the applied yoke at the back. There 
are small, flat plaits at the neck edge 
of the fronts, which provide fullness, 
which can be plaited again at the waist 
line or simply adjusted to the figure. 
Madras, plain and figured, cheviot, 





linen and Scotch flannel, all are suit- 
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able materials; also the simpler cham- 
brays, percales and the like are much 
worn, and are offered in exceptional 
variety. 


DAINTY SUMMER LINGERIE. 


Correct and seasonable lingerie is 
quite as essential to good form as are’ 
correct and seasonable gowns. This 
year the tendency is toward compara- 
tive simplicity in style and trimming, 
and it may interest both the brides, who 
are preparing their trousseau, and the 
girls who are making ready for a sum- 
mer outing, to know that hand em- 
broidery makes the smartest possible 
finish. The very tiniest edge so made 
is better by far than elaborate frills of 
the machine sort or than lace, unless 
the latter be of the finest kind, although 
the lace edge is often used in conjunc- 
tion with the embroidery. Materials 
must be fine and soft; daintiness is the 
object in view, and all that contributes 
thereto is desirable, while over-elabo- 
ration or much trimmed material of a 
cheaper sort is to be shunned, as abso- 
lutely out of taste and vulgar. The de- 
signs illustrated have been selected with 
care, and provide a generous variety, 
being suited to the various needs of va- 
rious figures. 

No. 4917 (sizes 20 to 28 waist) il- 
lustrates drawers that are absolutely 
without fullness or bulk at the waistline, 
yet sufficiently ample to mean perfect 
comfort; as shown, they are made of 
fine nainsook, with frills that are edged 
with German Valenciennes lace, and 
trimmed with insertion of the same, 
that is inset in a loop design. 

No. 4862 (sizes 32 to 42 bust) makes 
one of the best yet simplest of all corset 
covers. In this instance it is made of 
French nainsook, with frills of fine lace 
with binding, but the design lends it- 
self to embroidery with exceptional suc- 
cess. The corset cover is made much 
after the manner of a shirt-waist, cut 
low neck, and is peculiarly attractive 
when finished with a hand-embroidered 
design at the upper edge. Simple scal- 
lops, with fleur-de-lis or some similar 
design worked in them, are quite suffi- 
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cient, but as much skill and time as may 
be liked can be employed. 

No. 4356 (sizes 22 to 30 waist) il- 
lustrates an excellent model for closed 
drawers. They are fitted at the front 


portions with darts, which do away 
with objectionable fullness, while they 
are gathered at the back. Nainsook 
with embroidered frills is the material 
illustrated. 
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No. 5003 (sizes 32 to 40 bust) makes 
one of the most attractive and desirable 
summer nightgowns. The round neck 
is dainty and charming as well as 
healthful, and the sleeves can be gath- 
ered into bands and finished with frills 
or left loose, as liked. The shallow 
yoke in the model is embroidered and 
finished with a narrow frill of lace, 
while the material of the gown is Paris 
muslin. 

No. 3866 (sizes 32 to 40 bust) il- 
lustrates a favorite garment that com- 
bines corset cover with the short petti- 
coat. It is gtaceful, becoming and use- 
ful in one, and can be trimmed with in- 
sets of fine lace or embroidered, as may 
be liked. For wear beneath transpar- 
ent gowns, the lace is always pretty, and 
means far less labor than embroidery, 
but exquisite garments can be made by 
the use of the latter, either in bands 
or in some design made specially for the 
waist portion. 

No. 4840 (sizes 34 to 44 bust) shows 
a combination garment made on quite 
different lines, and one that is specially 
designed for such women as aim to re- 
duce apparent size. There is no full- 
ness in the waist portion nor over the 
hips, yet the skirt is sufficiently wide for 
comfort. Round, square and high neck 
are all provided for. 

No. 4007 (sizes 22 to 30 waist) 
makes a most fashionable and graceful 
petticoat, that can be utilized for both 
silk and washable materials. In the 
model is shown white taffeta with a 
plissé frill and lace, but can be made 
adapted to cambric, nainsook and lawn 
by simply substituting a gathered frill 
for the plaited one, which finishes the 
edge of the skirt beneath the flounce. 
The skirt itself is gored and fits 
smoothly over the hips, while the cir- 
cular flounce, cut in deep points, falls 
in box plaits, and provides abundant 
fullness and flare. 

No. 4636 (sizes 32 to 40 bust) 
makes a corset cover specially well 
adapted to thin blouses and thin waists, 
and which is suited to all materials used 
for summer underwear.. The back. is 
tucked in groups, but the front, which 
makes the characteristic feature, is sup- 
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plied with circular frills, each of which 
are edged with lace or embroidery, and 
which serve to give the bodice the de- 
sired smart effect. At the lower edge 
is a back portion, which keeps the cor- 
set cover in place without fullness over 
the hips. 

No. 4170 (sizes 32 to 40 bust) 
makes a corset cover quite different 
from any of the others, and one that can 
be made so easily and quickly as to com- 
mend it at once. It is made in one 
piece, and specially designed for em- 
broidered flouncing, but can be utilized 
for any fine and sheer material with. 
strips of insertion, as illustrated, or 
trimmed after any preferred manner. 
The straight piece can be finished with 
beading at the upper edge of the waist 
line, and simply drawn up by means of 
ribbon threaded through the same, or 
be gathered and joined to bands. The 
shoulder straps, as illustrated, are of 
ribbon, but wide beading of embroidery 
often is preferred. 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 


Seldom has a season opened with so 
many charming possibilities for young 
girls. Here, if nowhere else, fashion 
and good sense are allied. The simpler 
the costume the smarter, is a safe gen- 
eral rule. Fuss and elaboration are not 
in good style. The most fashionable 
mothers require fine materials made on 
simple lines, and every looker-on knows 
how delightful is the result. Muslins 
of all sorts, plain and embroiderd, are 
among the most desirable things for the 
better frocks, and for those of the morn- 
ing, linen chambray, madras and per- 
cale are given first choice; silk, except 
of the washable sorts, is not held cor- 
rect, and where wool is used, it must be 
youthful in weave and style, while the 
models are to be noted for the abun- 
dance of hand work, yet simplicity of 
effect. 

No. 4068 (sizes 8 to 14 years) il- 
lustrates one of the most desirable and 
simple frocks that can be made with 
high neck and long sleeves, or with 
round neck and elbow sleeves. In the 
illustration is shown white embroidered 
batiste, with collar and cuffs of lace, 
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and is adapted to simple afternoon oc- and elbow sleeves, the latter being fin- 
casions, but can be converted into a ished with soft frills. It is eminently 
design suited to dancing school and _ simple in design, but in its simplicity 
party wear by the use of the low neck lies its charm. The waist is full shirred, 








to form a yoke, while the skirt is cir- 
cular and shirred at its upper edge, all 
the shirrings being in tuck. form. 

No. 4880 (sizes 8 to 14 years) 
makes one of the best liked models 
for cool days, and is shown in challis, 
with lace and trimming of ribbon band- 
ing. The yoke on the skirt and the 
bertha on the waist suit one to a nice- 
ty, while the sleeves are. shirred to 
form the fashionable two puffs. Be- 
low the bertha the waist is ~becoming- 
ly full, and below the yoke the skirt 
in laid in flat plaits in groups of two 
each. All lightweight wool materials 
are appropriate, and the design can 
also be used of washable fabrics. 

No. 4672 (sizes 12 to 16 years) is 
designed especially for graduation or 
confirmation day, but is equally desir- 
able for wear the entire summer 
through. Its lines are exceedingly 
graceful and becoming to girlish fig- 
ures, and it can, with success, be made 
from any one of the soft muslins, al- 
though illustrated in dotted mull, with 
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the yoke and cuffs in fine embroidery. 
The broad shoulder line given by the 
shirrings at the edge of the yoke, and 
the bolero effect provided with the 
ruches, make characteristic features. 
The skirt is plain at the front, shirred 
at the-sides and back to form a yoke, 
and is simply finished with a ruche of 
the material. When liked, the yoke 
and cuffs may be omitted, making the 
waist low neck with elbow sleeves. 

In No. 5002 (sizes 12 to 16 years) 
is shown another frock of a similar 
sort, different in detail. It also is pe- 
culiarly well suited to graduation, and 
to the very charming muslins that are 
better liked for such occasions than 
anything else. Mull, organdie, batiste 
and silk muslin are all in good taste, 
but the illustration shows the new pine- 
apple cloth, which is a product of the 
Philippines, and charming in the ex- 
treme, with the little chemisette and 
collar of simple lace, chiffon lined. At 
the waist is worn a wide girdle of soft 
silk. i 








To obtain any of these pattern models 
and mail it to us. 
The price of each pattern is ten cents. 





carefully fill out coupon form herewith given 


Remittances may be in stamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly, Do 
not fail to give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and 


stating the size distinctly. 
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HAVE YOU HAD TROUBLE IN SECURING A COPY OF 


Katherine’s 
Sheaves ? 


BY MRS. GEORGIE SHELDON 


(MRS. GEORGE SHELDON DOWNS) 


For your information and for that of thousands of others, the publishers 
beg to announce that the : 


THIRD EDITION 


Judged asastory, pure and simple, ‘‘Katherine’s Sheaves” is altogether delightful. 


is now ready, and can be secured from your bookseller, or direct. 


A Great Novel With a Great Purpose 





But 


this is not merely a charming piece of fiction, it is a great purpose novel, a beautiful 


romance through which runs the golden thread of Christian Science. 


The heroine is an 


ardent Scientist anxious to bring to others the religion whose delights she has tasted. 
One must admire the book for its characterization, its brilliant pictures of life, and its 


dramatic situations, but still more for its philosophy and wisdom. 


It is written with the 


intention of making people think, and is a book that must inspire those who know noth- 
ing of Christian Science with a desire to search for “hid treasure’? in Mrs. Eddy’s wonder- 


ful work “Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures.” 


How far Mrs. Downs has 


succeeded in her efforts in this direction is attested by the fact that the demand was so 
great that the first and second large editions were entirely exhausted within a few 


weeks of publication. 


Some Remarks by the ‘“Critics.’’ 


Louisville Times: “Mrs. Georgie Sheldon sets 
out, in her latest book, to explain the more difficult 
problems of Christian Science and to apply them 
to daily life. The result is seen in this book.” 

The Globe, N. Y.: “Believers in the doctrines of 
Christian Science will find much to their taste in 
‘Katherine’s Sheaves.’ The story is decidedly in- 
teresting.” 

“Events,” Chicago: “Georgie Sheldon Downs 
has given the world the sweetest story since 
‘Rebecea’ and ‘Jewel.’ This book places Mrs. Shel- 
don in the front ranks of those who have written 
»opular scientific novels, and the publishers are to 
be congratulated on the large sales the book is 
having.”’ 

The Chicago Daily News: “The book makes as 
strong a presentation of the Christian Science cause 
as Mrs. Downs’ imagination and skill permit.” 





Boston Evening Transcript: “Before reading 
far one comes to regard Mrs. Sheldon’s volume as a 
forecast of atime coming when Christian Science 
shall have reached its full development and accom- 
plished its perfect work.” 


The Boston Herald: “The story is a dramatic 
one, abounding in strong situations, and is sure to 
be popular with the large audience for whom it is 
written.”’ 


The Buffalo Evening News: “The plot is well 
conceived and carried out, the style easy and the 
characters likable. The story has all these good 
points and others also.’’ 


The Boston Globe: “Mrs. Downs has got to the 
very heart of Christian Science and speaks with the 
sincerity of one who has tasted at first hand the de- 
lights of the religion which she unfolds.” 





Illustrated by Charles Grunwald, and handsomely bound in cloth. 
all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


For sale by 
PRICE, $1.25 








52-58 Duane Street 


THE FEDERAL BOOK COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention ‘I'he Smith’s Magazine 


New York City 
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THE JUNE 


POPULAR MAGAZINE 


The stories in this issue are uniformly excellent, but there their 
uniformity ceases, for in theme and treatment they are a splendidly 
diversified lot. Altogether, there are two complete novels, five 
serials, and nine short stories, but perhaps the most interesting 
feature is the new continued story by Louis Joseph Vance, an old 
favorite with our readers. It is entitled 


“THE PRIVATE WAR,” 


and the plot is not only strong, but absolutely unique and unprece- 
dented, and the characters are splendidly drawn. Mr. Vance’s 
stories have already made him popular ; this should go a long way 
towards making him famous. The two complete novels are 








“THE BLUCHER 
OF WHEAT,” 


by Howard Fitzallan. An engross- 
ing story, culminating in a dramatic 
scene in the famous Chicago Wheat 
Pit. 


*““THE ISLE OF ST. 
ANTHONY,” 


by George Bronson-Howard. The 
account of an eventful yachting trip 
which intimately concerned the wel- 
fare of two great powers. 











-*The Crowning Victory,’’ by H. G. Wells. 


The other serial stories in this number are ‘‘Ayesha,”’ the com- 
panion story to ‘‘She,”’ by H. Rider Haggard; ‘‘The Ape and the 
Diamond,’’ a tale of mystery, by Richard Marsh; ‘“The Imbecile,”’ 
a story of South America, by Andrew Comstock McKenzie, and 
Then there are 


NINE SHORT STORIES 


“‘The Shooting Star,’’ by Leigh Gordon Giltner; ‘‘The Story 
ofthe Missing Bridegroom,” by George Gibbs; ‘‘Room No. 13,”’ 
by Herbert Thomson; ‘‘ The Form Player,’’ by Charles Steinfort 
Pearson; ‘‘With the Assistance of Fryhuysen,”’ by Charles Fort; 
“The Martonseft Comedy,’’ by W. Oscar Anderson ; ‘‘What 
Happened in the Foyer,”’ by Louis Tracy ; ‘‘ The Disillusion- 
ment of Phillipson,’’ by Guy Clifton Turner, and ‘“The Case of 
the Royal Tiara,’’ by Scott Campbell. 





THE POPULAR MAGAZINE can be obtained from newsdealers every- 
where. Price, 10c. acopy. It is issued on the tenth day of each month 


STREET 2 SMITH, 79 to 89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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| AINSLEE’S for JUNE 


E MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’”’ 


*x* * * 


This number will complete the first half of the year 1905. 
The publishers take not a little pride in the record of these six 
months. In looking back over their achievements during that 
period, they see not only the universally admitted fact that they 
have got out a first-class magazine, but that they have kept the 
promise they made to have each number better than its predecessor. 


The same progress will be maintained for the balance of the year. 
*x* * * 


David Graham Phillips will have the fifth installment of his | 
Wall Street serial, ‘‘The Deluge,’’ in June, and it will keep up the | 
intensity of interest which promises to make it far surpass the 
author’s two most recent books, ‘‘The Cost” and ‘‘The Plum Tree.” 

The novelette will be by E/izabeth Duer, who has so often 
delighted the readers of AinsLEE’s. It is called “The Outgoing of - 
Simeon,” and is a narration of extremely dramatic situations, en- : 
grossing love interest and in Mrs. Duer’s characteristically charm- 
ing style. ft is altogether representative of her best work. 





*x* * Xx 


Love, humor, strength and action will make the list of short 
stories a noteworthy one. To make up the variety in this table of 
contents, we will have contributions from Sewell Ford, Holman F. 
Day, Martha McCulloch Williams, Robert E. MacAlarney, Anna 
A. Rogers, George Hibbard and Emerson G. Taylor, all of whom 
have proved their mettle as short story-writers and authors of 
successful novels. 


x * * 
One of the special features will be an essay on ‘‘Americans in 
London,” by Lady Willshire, one of the best known and most ( 


popular women in London society, who, besides her social graces, 
is a woman of intellect as well. 
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Size of Picture, 9% x 42% inches 


Miss MAY IRWIN 


SINGING HER CELEBRATED 


“BULLY SONG” 








This handsome set of ten character photo- 
graph reproductions are printed in duo-tone, 
attractively arranged as per photo-engraving, 
and ready for framing. This set of pictures 
has never before been published, and can be 
secured only by Ainslee’s readers. 

Regular subscribers whose subscriptions 
have not expired, can secure the pictures 
now by sending us renewal subscription, to 
date from the expiration of the present sub- 
scription. 

Pictures will be forwarded.upon receipt of 
renewal order. No charge for packing, 
postage, etc. 








Price, Miscrinioste Ainctees OMe Dollar 


If you are not satisfied with the picture after 
examination, return it to us and we will 
cheerfully refund your dollar, subscription 
order and the amount of postage you have 
expended in returning the picture. 








AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY 
5¢ FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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A WORD TO THE PUBLIC 





For the past fifty years it has been a saying abroad that 
the Americans cared for nothing but the ‘‘ Almighty dollar.” 
A good many worthies spread this opinion on hearsay, being 
profoundly ignorant of everything appertaining to America. 
But there were not lacking others who repeated the phrase as 
a result of their own observations. They saw that Americans 
worked a great deal harder and more hastily than their 
cousins across the ocean. They sa‘ it many Americans 
were always in a feverish hurry, that ...-y bolted their meals, 
that they were continually keyed up to a state of high nerv- 
ous tension. 

Undoubtedly, the extraordinarily stimulating and exhila- 
rating effect of the American climate had something to do 
with this. The cold, damp climate of Northern Europe acts 
like a sedative on the nervous system. An Irishman, suddenly 
transported from a land of soft rain and pearl-grey mists to 
a country where the air is keen and dry and the sunlight 
brilliant, is sure to sleep less and work more, for a time at 
least. 

But there is, or was, some real ground for the criticism. 
Up to the present generation, the Americans, as a race, have 
been more intent on the acquisition of money than anything 
else. There is no doubt that, in the new country, the fight 
for it has been keener and sharper than in the old countries. 
And the result of this pursuit of the ‘‘ Almighty dollar” is that 
America is now, by far, the richest nation in the world. 

But there has lately come a realization of the truth ‘that 


money is not everything in the world. 



































The money-grabbing American has played his part in the 
history of the Republic and played it well. In his pursuit of 
the ‘‘Almighty dollar” he has developed the material re- 
sources of the land, filled it with cities that are the wonder of 
the world, wrapped it up in a net-work of railways that binds 
it close together, and sent pouring into it a flood of men and 
gold such as the earth has never seen before. But wealth 
alone can no more make for greatness in the nation than in 
the individual, and Americans, as a race, know it. Within the 
past ten years there has been a wonderful change in the 
temper of the public. Ten years ago, dishonesty in public 
places was ten times more rampant and destructive in its 
influence than. it is to-day. Yet it passed unnoticed. To- 
day, magazines and newspapers are casting searchlights into 
every hole and corner of corruption and dishonesty. Ten 
years ago we had no time to spare for philanthropists and 
those who were trying to help the unsuccessful in life. 
People were too busy with their own affairs. The enormous 
increase in the expenditure for charities, the keener interest 
in art, literature and music, as shown by the increase in the 
number of the theaters, books and magazines—these all point 
to the change in the spirit of the American people. 

If the change were only on the part of those who have 
acquired large fortunes it would pass unnoticed. These are 
few in number, and their real influence on the public feeling is 
so small that it is not worthy of consideration. ‘‘ The com- 
mon people,” the wage-earners, the bone and sinew of the 
Republic, are responsible for the change. ; 

They see that modern ,conditions must be at one with 
moral health and national honor. And they are making to- 
day a big, silent, eloquent appeal for the right use of national 
wealth, for integrity and civility in public office, for honesty 



























and fair-dealing in the business world, for sanity and liberality 
in schools and colleges, and for kindness and humanity every- 
where. Although the appeal is not made in words, it is none 
the less evident. It has been shown in elections all over the 
country, in the stamp of men who are now most popular, in 
the books and plays which have made the biggest success. 

It is this appeal that we are going to voice in SMITH’s 
MacazinE. The best way to improve a condition is not to 
attack it blindly, but to point out ways of remedying it. 
That is what we are going to do. 

In the future numbers of Smitu’s you will find articles on 
topics of public importance. The recent election in Chicago 
has shown that the people are ready for Municipal Ownership 
and want it. We want it too. We believe it is a good 
thing. It has been tried abroad with success. At present in 
this country we know very little of its practical side. . Within 
a short time a series of articles will appear in Smitu’s, written 
by experts on Municipal Ownership and kindred topics. 

There are other subjects on which we feel just as strongly 
as we do on Municipal Ownership—subjects which have an 
important meaning to our readers, and which we will tell you 
about later on. We are going to have them treated by those 
who know most about them—by those who have made them 
a life study and who can tell you in regard to them better 
than we could. We consider that this is a far better means 
of getting people on our side than any amount of editorial 


argument. 





* * 
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* * * * * * 


The series of scientific articles which starts in the maga- 


zine this month will give you, from time to time, the very 













latest results in scientific investigation. That means a good 


deal. Scientific investigation costs time and money, and the 















telling of it accurately in language that the layman can under- 
stand is no mean thing. Do you realize that it places the 
readers of Smitu’s, as regards the infinite and mysterious that 
surrounds us on all sides, on the same plane with the biggest 
intellects of our times ? 

You have noticed already that this number marks an 
improvement in the appearance of the magazine. The series 
of art studies with which the magazine opens is the first real 
hint we have given you of what we are capable in the way of 


illustration. Eight years ago a two-color process, similar to 


this, was used by the old Metropolitan Magazine. A good 


deal of time and ingenuity has been spent in improving the 
process since then, and to-day we present it to you, not as a 
new and untried thing, but as something we have developed 
ourselves from an idea suggested long ago by another publi- 
cation. _A glance through the magazine will show that this is 
the best we have turned out so far, but it is not as good as 
we are going to turn out later on. 

Just let us tell you, before we bid you good-by for an- 
other month, one or two of the things that Smiti’s will aim to 
afford—first, the most interesting, human, and really good 
serials and short stories that money can buy; second, a better 
pictorial presentation of interesting people than any other 
magazine can offer; third, accurate and intelligible articles 
bringing you in touch with the latest advances made by the 
human mind, and last, a hearty advocacy of every sane and 
reasonable movement that makes for the real betterment of 


the rank and file of the American people. 
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MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL IN ‘LADY TEAZLE 
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Copyright Photograph by Falk, NY. 
MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL IN ‘‘THE PRINCESS NICOTINE” 
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MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL IN ‘‘GIROFLE GIROFLA”’ 
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MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL AND **MOOKSEE”’ 
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MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL IN ‘“THE BRIGANDS” 
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MISS LILLIAN RUSSELL IN ‘SAN AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
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MISS MABELLE GILMAN 
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MISS MABELLE GILMAN 
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MISS MABELLE GILMAN 
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MISS JULIA SANDERSON IN ‘* FANTANA 
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MISS JULIA SANDERSON IN “PANTANA” 
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illustration to Diana's Destiny.” See page 519 


‘AND TO THINK THAT I SHALL HAVE YOU BESIDE ME ALL MY LIFE” 





